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COME! 





BY THE LATE ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





My sweetheart! my loveling! you darkened: all the day, 

When from my silent dwelling your footsteps turned 
away, 

The morn was dark as midnight, the noonday sad as 
dawn, 

The milkwhite daisies drooped their heads. along the 
dewy lawn. 


My darling! my dearest! I sought the garden round 

But never in a blossom your precious face I found. 

No rose was red beside your lips, no lily like your 
throat, 

No sound or thrilling of your voice in any thrush’s 
note. 


Ah! what is like your eyes, dear? gray sparkles of the 
sea, 

So clear and crystal shining their beryl glances be: 

And where is any flower of all that any may compare 

With the softly dancing glitter of the sunshine in your 
hair? 

Alone through lingering daytime I listen for your feet, 

Those springing steps no longer along the pathway 
beat, . 

I hear the dewdrops rustle in the branches overhead, 

But home and you together for many a day have fled. 


My life is sad and weary, too dark with want and pain, 
But your dear eyes would bring its light and gladness 


back again. 

My soul is tired of desert sands bereft of cheer and 
balm, 

For you were like the diamond spring beneath its lonely 
palm. 


Come back, come back my darling! 
hear ! 

Come light this night of grief and gloom, my Hesper 
shining clear, 

Not long have I to linger, not long to call or cry, 

Come back my treasure! come, my heart, and bless me 
e’er I die! 


Across the spaces 
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BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Out of the life that was so hard to bear, 
Clouded by sorrow and perplexed by care, 
Out of the long watch and the heavy night, 
She has gone forth into the light of light. 


A tropic-blossom warm with sun and scent 

Set in New England’s chill environment, 

Through beat of storm and stress of winter’s cold, 
She kept the summer in her heart of gold. 


Love was the life which pulsed her being through; 
No task too hard if set by Love to do, 

No pain too sharp if Love called to endure, 

No weariness she knew if Love was sure. 


Her rose of Love was set with many a thorn, 
Clouds veiled and hid the promise of her morn, 
Thirsting and spent, she journeyed on unfed, 
While Love, too often, gave her stones for bread. 


But still ’mid waning hopes and deepening fears 
And brave, hard strivings through the ebbing years, 
Lifting her up when she was like to fall, 

Love led her to the land where Love:is all. 
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Heaven has received her as a welcome guest, 
Balming earth’s tire with compensating rest, 
Healing earth’s grievous wound with sure content, 
The sense of home after long banishment. 


But more to her than smile of vanished kin, 

Or hands outstretched to greet and draw her in, 
Or “Bonded Wallis” of amethyst unpriced, 

Is the clear vision of the Face of Christ! 


That Face Divine, which, in her girlhood’s day 
Seeing, she loved, and never looked away, 
Which, like a star in the dim firmament, 
Guided her steps and moved where’er she went. 


Out of the life that was not always sweet, 
Out of the puzzle and the day’s defeat, 
Out of earth’s hindering and alien zone, 
The Lord of Love has led her to her own. 
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TWO OLD BRITISH ELECTIONS. 
BY CLARENCE DEMING. 





NINETY years ago William Brisbane, a cultivated and 
wealthy South Curolinian, sold his plantation and began, 
with his wife, a tour lasting for several years. His 
travels took him over our Northern States and several 
countries of Europe. A careful and much detailed 
record of his trip was penned in his journal, considerable 
parts of which have been printed in Scribner's Magazine 
and The Atlantic Monthly. In-connection with the pres- 
ent general elections in Great Britain and Ireland the 
subjoined extracts from the old journal may be timely 
and of interest as showing how British elections seen 
through American eyes, were conducted almost a cen- 
tury ago. The extracts (except two or three lines) are 
printed here for the first time. 

The first election took place during Mr. Brisbane’s stay 
at London, near the latter end of July, 1803. His jour- 
nalized sketch of it follows : 


‘‘ About this time an election took place for Member of 
Parliament for the county of Middlesex and caused much 
bustle inthe city. Iresolved to visit the place of election 
and see how Englishmen exercise this most precious of all 
privileges. . From the politeness of the sheriff we were ad- 
mitted to the hustings. The populace were gathered in 
great numbers. Through the crowd the carriages contain- 
ing the voters drove up; and, as the drivers were decorated 
with ribbons in their hats denoting, by their color, in whose 
interest they were, the mob hooted and hissed or applauded. 
The candidates were Sir Francis Burdett and G. B. Main- 
waring, Esq., both young men. The first was the people’s 
favorite, a gentleman of an estate said to produce an in- 
come of £30,000 per annum, and who had always opposed 
Mr. Pitt’s administration. The other candidate was sup- 
ported by the ministerial side. Sir Francis Burdett’s ex- 
penses were enormous. They were computed at seventy 
or eighty thousand pounds sterling. He defrayed all of 
his voters’ journey to the place of polling, their living 
while there, etc. Mr. Mainwaring’s expenses were de- 
frayed by the contributions of his party and ministerial 
influence. The time limited by law for collecting the 
votesis fifteen days. This was the tenth day, and upward 
of 4,500 persons had polled. The ministerial candidate had 
a majority, upon the whole, of 87 votes. As soon as the 
result was declared the popular candidate thanked the 
people for their support and appeared very sanguine of 
ultimate success. Then his opponent came forward, but 
was so hissed and hooted by the mob that he could not be 
heard and retired without it.” 


Just before he sailed for home, some three years after, 
Mr. Brisbane saw his second election at London, with in- 
cidents even more animated: 


“The hustings were erected in Covent Garden, 

and for fifteen days the most riotous and scandalous be- 
havior prevailed. Each candidate had his particular mob 
decorated with ribbons and flags. In one mob was a 
band of butchers, with marrowbones and cleavers. The 
mobs escorted their voters to the hustings, cleaving a 
way through the immense rabble that formed a solid 
phalanx around it. The candidates were each day on the 
hustings haranging this motley crew who were, many of 
them, hooting and abusing them the whole time, and the 
candidates themselves descended to make direct attacks 
upon each other, and became absolutely scurrilous before 
the close of the election. The voters in many in- 
stances make the best bargain they can, and sell their votes 
to the best advantage.” ‘ 


In the light of our own latter-day era of ‘Voting 
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bribery, which has had to be checked by secret ballot 
laws in so many States, Mr. Brisbane’s comments in his 
journal on the English system in that far-away time is 
singularly naive and optimistic: 

‘‘How much more preferable is the method of electing 
our member of the Legislature in South Carolina where 
the electors give their votes by balloting, in doing which 
bribery is cut up, root and branch.” 

Mr. Brisbane, during his stay in England, made short 
tours to almost every nook and corner of the country. 
While he refers in his journal to many acts of courtesy 
and kindness from Englishmen, yet his general impres- 
sion of British civility at the beginning of our century 
is alow one. Tho not relevant to the subject of British 
politics, I venture to append it. 

‘*England may boast of her civilization and wealth, and, 
indeed, a stranger traveling with plenty of money enjoys, 
perhaps, more of the comfort of life than in any other 
country; but John Bull is so surly and se'fish an animal, 
so conceited with his own importance, and so engrossed 
with matters of pounds, shillings and pence, as to leave 
him with neither the time nor inclination to cultivate 
the acquaintance of stratigers who visit his country.” 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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LITERARY RECIPROCITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








PoE, who was never happier than when he was nurs- 
ing an unreasonable hatred of New England and its 
writers, forfeited every claim to the personal respect due 
a gentleman when he lampooned Longfellow, sneered at 
Lowell, and assumed the attitude of a self-appointed 
mentor in the presence of Emerson and Hawthorne ; but 
he did not forfeit the right to have his art fairly judged 
by New England critics. It was in bad taste for him to 
put on Southern airs ; but even that was bardly sufficient 
ground to base ridicule of ‘‘ The Raven” on. Longfellow, 
Whittier and Bryant sang lustily against the South ; but 
who willsay that a Southern critic could justly condemn 
their art therefor ? 

The history of American literature is rich in reciproci- 
ties. It is not a half century since Boston regarded as 
something laughably improbable the suggestion that 
New York might some day generate an artistic and liter- 
ary atmosphere of her own; justas New York now leers 
and grins at the mention of Chicago as a future publish- 
ing center. Boston could see no room for New York ; 
New Yorkecan see no room for Chicago. In those earlier 
days when Poe was toaming and chafing because he 
could not have everything his own way and when Lowell 
had scarcely got back his breath after writing ‘‘ A Fable 
for Critics,” and even before he had written it, there was 
a good deal of indiscriminate hair-pulling across certain 
geographical lines which were supposed to separate the 
elect from the rejected. 

When Mrs. Stowe gave to the world her celebrated ro- 
mance ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” it was like putting acid on 
litmus paper, so far as the South was concerned. The 
test was complete; the slave region turned red; and the 
book was burned in both scorn and fire. No one will say 
that a Southern critic had the right to judge Mrs. Stowe’s 
genius, or the art of her fiction, by the light of that blaze. 

It seems to me that the lack of appreciation so appar- 
ent in later estimates of Poe’s poetry by Northern, and 
especially New England, critics, breeds back to the politi- 
cal and personal animosities of the old days. Happily 
those animosities are gone, and it is time for us to rub 
our eyes and take a fresh look at one another. 

When Poe wrote ‘‘ The Raven” he captivated the world 
with it. The most accomplished critics of Europe were 
frank and vigorous in praise of it, and everywhere the 
announcement was made that a strange and powerful 
genius had disclosed itself in America. It doubtless was 
not just the most enchanting thing in the world to Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Lowell, and the rest, to realize that no 
American, save Poe,could win in the Old World the meed 
of the absolute artist, the recognition of the master critics. 
In those days we valued the good opinion of London and 
of Paris more than we do even now. We literally pant- 
ed for foreign praise. Poe got it; and in the eyes of Bos- 
ton folk, whom he had treated so shabbily, it was the 
crowning of a vagrant Philistine which implied the out- 
right snubbing of the elect. Longfellow was as near be- 
ing a saint in kindliness and sweetness of heart as any 





poet could be; but it is safe to suspect that even he was 
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human enough to wince at the persistent use of the word 
“ genius ” to distinguish the author of ‘‘ The Raven ” (and 
of a certain tirade against himself) from all the rest of 
the American writers. 

When Théophile Gautier drew about him a group of 
young Frenchmen of genius and began to finger every- 
body’s guitar, Poe was the American who was crowned 
by the new school. Wherever English was read, went 
the influence of our powerful magician ; and no matter 
how popular Longfellow and Bryant and Lowell were, 
the word “ genius” was reserved as the epithet special- 
ly to characterize Poe with. Any reader who cares to, 
may verify this statement by searching the records of 
criticism the world over from 1840 to 1860. Lowell was 
a true patriot, and a man for our country to be proud of; 
yet he was not a piece of perfection. The old Adam 
was large in him, even in his patriotism. He was a ro- 
bust Whig, and never could forgive the South for the 
acquisition of Texas and Califorriia and what came with 
them. This vigorous human frailty—overlook my Irish 
inheritance—stands forth in bosses on his verse and prose. 
‘Emerson was less aggressive; but I recall that one of the 
greatest men among American writers told me, with ad- 
mirable imitation of the Concord sage’s manner, how 
once, when a young man, he mentioned Poe to Emerson 
and received in return a mild stare of inquiry. ‘‘ Poe? 
Poe?” was the Sage’s response, ina tone indicative of a 
memory at fault. And then, as if vaguely recalling such 
a person as the author of ‘‘ The Raven”; ‘‘ Oh, the jingle 
man!” This was not in Emerson’s old age; it happened 
long ago. Too much of our criticism of poor Poe’s poe- 
try sounds like mere puffing forth of personal spite. Poe 
was a bad sort sort of man and deserved contempt when- 
ever he fell beyond pity ; yet he was a poet whose genius 
it is folly to question, whose poetry cannot die. ‘‘ The 
Raven” stands up a lonely and incomparably beautiful 
landmark in the history of American imaginative verse. 
We but belittle our best when we belittle it. Nothing in 
the poetry of Emerson, of Longfellow, of Lowell, or of 
Bryant, comes near it in absolute originality of concep- 
tion, in the fitting of musical diction to a human mood, or 
in wealth of unhackneyed imaging. The very fact that 
it is a poem that cannot be classified suggests its absolute 
originality. There was nothing in literature in the least 
like it before it was written, there has been nothing like 
itsince produced. Idonot say thatI prefer ‘‘ The Raven,” 
as something to read, to the best poems of Emerson or 
of Longfellow ; but I do say that the. production of it 
gave evidence of a genius far more original and far more 
individual than can be seen in the verse of any other 
American poet great ersmall. The principle of reciproc- 
ity is not strong enough to make a mere “ jingle man” 
of such a poet as Poe. 

But there have been reciprocities of a different sort 
from those I have touched upon. After Mrs. Stowe’s ro- 
mance had been burned in the South and after Sherman 

had made puddles of blood where every spiteful little lit- 
erary bonfire had left its ashes, Hayne and Timrod and 
Lauier found recognition and critical appreciation in the 
North. Tf have before me a letter from Paul H. Hayne. 
dated May 20th, 1874, in which appear the two paragraphs 
following : 


“Tt maddens me sometimes to think of the supineness 
and intellectual toadyism of our people.” 

He was referring to the indifference of the Southern 
people to his literary work. Then he goes on to speak of 
the North : 


“T wish you could have accompanied me last season. I 
dined with Longfellow, saw Holmes more than once, had 
many hours of converse with my old friend Stoddard, and 
had the pleasure of following up a charming correspond- 
ence of years with Howells by knowing him individually 
and liking him heartily.” 


In another letter he tells me of- Whittier’s generous 
friendship, and of the open-handed kindness of Northern 
editors and publishers. One editor sent him thirty dollars 
for a short poem; and he wrote me how glad it made him 
to find his work so highly appreciated in Boston and New 
York. 

Now when we remember that Hayne was the author 
of that foolishly extreme piece of Southern war verse, 
‘*The Black Flag,” we get deep into the merit of this bet- 
ter kind of reciprocity which returned good for evil. 
Hayne was a sweet poet,and he adored the South despite 
the neglect with which he fancied she treated him ; but 
he was a kindly critic of the North and tireless in his 
praise of Northern writers. I have scores of his letters, 
and in looking over them I see that he rightly predicted 
the future of more than one young author. He was 
among the first to discover Sidney Lanier’s genius ; he 
was charmed with Edgar Fawcett’s verse, and loved to 
praise the best things by new writers appearing in the 
Northern magazines. 

I cannot see why there should be avy Southern writers, 
any New England writers, any Western writers, or any 
localized writers of any kind in this country. We are 
American ; our writers, all who are worth having, are 
American writers, and as Americans they write for the 
world. When we forget lines and partisanship and po- 
litical squabbles we can put on the critic’s glasses and 
do justice ; but not till then. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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JAPAN'S CODES. 
BY THE REV. J, H. DEFOREST. 

THE Diet, after three weeks of deliberation, has voted 
to postpone the operation of the Civil and Commercial 
Codes. This is by far the most important step that has 
been taken by the Peers and ives of Japan, 
and is the one action that will draw the most attention 
from Western nations. _ 

The question is a very easy one to understand in its 
main features. When Japan, a few years ago, opened 
her doors to foreign intercourse, and the strange sight of 
a score of Western legations was seen in the capital, one 
of the first questions asked by the foreigners was: ‘‘ What 
are the laws of Japan?” The only reply that could be 
made was to this effect: ‘‘ We have customs and edicts, 
and the principles that apply to the various relations of a 
feudal and despotic society. Our customs concerning 
landed property, caste, etiquet and government have 
endured for ages; but we have no code of laws relating to 
personal property, no laws of contracts, no commercial 
law, none concerning the rights of the individual. And 
our criminal law includes trial by torture and secrecy.” 

Under these circumstances the only possible way 
Western nations could treat Japan’s request to be ad- 
mitted to equal treaties was to encourage her to reform 
her customs and adopt laws that would bring her into 
line with the treaty powers. How nobly Japan has thus 
far done is known toallthe world. Railroads, post offices, 
the telegraph, banks, a system of education from the 
primary schools to the university, the abolition of caste, 
a constitution and representative government! And as 
for laws, the Law for the Organization of the Law Courts, 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, together with the Crim- 
inal Code, have all been for some time in operation. 
And now, all that is formally essential to place Japan 
on an equality with Western nations, and to give her ap- 
parently a complete right to ask for full treaty revision, 
is to put in force the Civil and Commercial Codes which, 
with the Code of Civil Procedure, have already been pro- 
mulgated, and are theoretically the real laws of the land. 
Yet the Peers, by an overwhelming majority, voted to 
postpone the operation of these codes, which have cost 
over fifteen years’ labor, and which were to have gone 
into effect from January ist, 1893; the Representatives, 
by a smaller majority, have taken the same step. 

Here are some of the causes that led the Diet to vote 
the postponement of the operation of the codes: 

1. The people are widely dissatisfied with the existing 
Cabinet, and the Representatives have adopted every 
possible plan to force the resignation of all the.Cabinet 
members. The very fact that the Cabinet is desirous to 
put the codes in force, is one reason for refusing consent. 
It is Cabinet legislation, not that of the people. 

2. These codes, it is urged by the Government, are a 

necessary step to treaty revision. The Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs said in the House of Peers that 
“there was not a man in the whole Empire who opposed 
treaty revision; but to accomplish this a proper system of 
laws wasessentia). If the members should ask why all the 
ability and care bestowed on the question of treaty revi- 
sion by men so skilled in foreign affairs as Counts Okuma 
and Inone had proved abortive, the answer must be that 
Japan possessed no codes of law fit to be accepted by the 
civilized nations of the West. Postponing the codes, 
therefore, meant effectually shelving the question of treaty 
revision!” 
Instead of helping the Government's plan, this argu- 
ment stirred up hostility that almost amounted to bitter- 
ness. The Minister was virtually told that foreigners 
had no right whatever to say anything about the laws of 
Japan; and that these laws were intended for the forty 
millions of Japanese subjects, and not for the approval 
of a handful of foreigners. The Minister’s argument 
met with such a hostile reception in the House of Peers 
that when the question of the codes came before the 
Representatives, no one ventured to suggest its relation 
to treaty revision. 

8. The debate reached its highest point on the assertion 
that the codes are imitations of the laws of Christendom 
and are based on the rights of the individual, whereas, 
the nation of Japanis wholly built on the two ideas of the 
family and the Government. To introduce codes of law that 
give precedence to the individual instead of to the family, 
is to throw family life and society into moral confusion. 
Western society and governments are developed on the 
rights of the individual; but in Japan the individual has 
no natural rights, only derived rights, granted from the 
Emperor. The invasion of the family by laws that per- 
mit husband and wife to buy and sell as two parties, 
and to sue each other in a court of law, is in flaring op- 
position to all the traditions of the Japanese family. 
Even the sacred precincts of the Imperial family are in- 
vaded by these proposed codes of law which contain pen- 
alties for crimes committed against the person of the 
Emperor or Empress, when such crimes had from time 
immemorial not only never been heard of, but even the 
suggestion of the possibility of such base deeds gave a 
shock to people who hold in exalted reverence the in- 
violable person of their Emperor. In short, it became 
almost areligious question. Outside the Diet, the state 
of public opinion may be gathered from the fact that 
with but one or two exceptions, all the newspapers of the 
capital were in favor of postponing the operation of the 
codes, 
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4, One more cause for opposition is worthy of men- 


tion. In the compilation of these codes the Government 


has had the help of able foreign experts. The Civil 
Code was drawn up by the aid of a Frenchman, M. Bois- 
sonade, and the Commercial Code by a German, Dr. 
Roesler. In the capital are three schools of law—Eng- 


‘lish, French and German—and the English school has 


used every effort to discredit the work of these Continen- 
tal lawyers and their followers. Christianity even was 
brought in as teaching immorality, in that its founder 
said he came to set a man against his father and the 
daughter against her mother. Public lectures were de- 
livered to large audiences, and the press was captured. 
The national feeling was thoroughly aroused, and it is 
no marvel that the Diet voted as it did. 

One of the results of this great debate will be a clearer 
knowledge of the radical difference between Oriental 
custom and Occidental law. One is the method of despot- 
ism, the other of freedom. One recognizes the natural 
rights of the individual, the other allows only granted 
privileges. There are thousands of enlightened men in 
Japan who well know that the day of feudal or despotic 
morality—the ages when morality aud loyalty were 
synonyms—is going rapidly by forever. The morality 
of the family, based on the idea of superior and inferior, 
and giving the wife and children no rights, only duties, 
is passing away from Japan. In the transition, it is 
inevitable that seeming degeneration should set in, and 
that many noble-minded Japanese should make the mis- 
take of trying to go back to the old family and feudal 
morality of caste and reverence. But going back is sim- 
ply impossible now. The only way is to go forward toa 
nobler conception of the worth of the individual in 
which children and women and inferiors have rights as 
well as duties, and in which husbands and superiors 
have duties as well as rights. Revision of these new 
codes, therefore, to suit the old ideas of the family would 
mean to drop the rights of individuals—the very point 
of difference between the East and the West. The states- 
men of Japan will never permit such a revision as that. 
They may possibly override the Diet and put the codes 
in force. At any rate, there is no probability that the 
weary question of treaty revision will be solved until 
codes that recognize the rights of individuals are in force 
as the law of the land. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 
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JAMES HOGG 
(THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD). 


I, 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 














To what extent the verse of certain poets should be 
regarded as the outgrowth of their personality, and to 
what extent it should be regarded as the manifestation 
of their surroundings, is a question which we cannot 
help asking ourselves, if we are at all given to critical 
consideration, and one which we find it difficult to an- 
swer, There are qualities in the verse of every genuine 
poet which we feel to be eminently characteristic, indi- 
vidual to, and distinctive of, that poet and no other; and 
there are other qualitics which pertain—if not to his he- 
redity, to his nativity, to the conditions of life in which 
he belonged, and to his period. Shakespeare could not 
have been the greatest English dramatic poet if he had 
not lived in the greatest age of the English drama. That 
he would have been a great writer in any age cannot be 
doubted, his literary power was so enormous; but in an 
age like this, where the drama is not, and the novel is, 
he would nct have been a dramatist, he would have been 
a novelist. If Byron were living now, he would proba- 
bly be the poet that he was, his vitality was so intense 
and his audacity so daring; but he would hardly write 
satires, since no one cares to read them. That Burns 


would be to-day the poet that he was a hundred years 


ago, I do not believe—not so much because he was the 
poet of his period, which he certainly was not, in a large 
sense, as because he was the poet of his day and neigh- 
borhood. No such poet as Burns is possible in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, not even in his stern and 
rugged land, which happily is not what it once was when 
he was born. His genius was not imperial, like Shakes- 
peare’s, nor patrician, like Byron’s, but plebeian, of the 
people from whom he sprang, and for the people to 
whom he sang. He sang because they sang; no people 
ever had such songs as theirs; and his songs, for what 
they are. are what the plays of Shakespeare are. That 
his countrymen admired him is not to be wondered at, 
his note is so true and bis range is so large; nor that they 
should have worshiped his memory since his death. 
What is to be wondered at is the alacrity with which 
they welcomed his successors, the best of whom was not 
worthy to undo the latchet of his shoe. He was learned 
beside them, they were so ignorant, and abstemious when 
compared with most, they were so bibulous. They were 
a curious lot; but one of the most curious, James Hogg, 
was not without the rudiments of genius. 

The story of Hogg’s life is an instructive and amusing 
chapter in the curiosities of literature. It is instructive 
as showing how little circumstances count in the 
genesis of a poet, and amusing as showing what a 
poet is in his natural state. It has interested many, 
but none so much as Hogg’ himself. ‘I like to 
write about myself,” he said; ‘‘in fact there are few 











we. 
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things which I like better.” He might have said that 
there was nothing which he liked better; for he wrote, 
or rewrote, four autobiographies, all of which were en- 
tertaining and none of which was accurate. He began, 
for example, by misstating the date of his birth, which 
was not January 25th, 1772, but toward the close of 1770, 
probably in December, on the 9th of which he was bap- 
tized. He was born at Ettrick, the second of four sons 
by the same father and mother, Robert Hogg and Mar- 
garet Lairdlaw. His father was a shepherd, who, having 
at his marriage saved what, for a man in his condition, 
was a considerable sum of money, took a lease of the 
farms of Ettrick House and Ettrick Hall. He began 
dealing in sheep, great numbers of which he bought up 
and drove to English and Scottish markets; but owing to 
a fall in their price, and the absconding of his principal 
debtor, was ruined. He became bankrupt; everything 
that he possessed was sold at auction, and he and his 
family were turned out-of-doors without a farthing. 
This calamity excited the compassion of a worthy man, 
a Mr. Brydon of Crosslee, who took a short lease of the 
farm of Ettrick House, and placed its former master 
there as his shepherd, thereby enabling him to support 
his family for a time. It could not have been for long, 
however; for when James was seven years old he was 
obliged to go out to service, and was hired by a farmer 
in the neighborhood: to herd a few cows. Here the lad 
stripped off his clothes and ran races against time, or 
rather against himself, for he first lost bis plaid, then 
his bonnet, then his coat, and, last of all, his hosen; for 
shoes as yet he had none. He herded his cows ina 
naked state for several days, until a shepherd and a maid 
servant, who were sent to the hills to look for them, 
fouod his clothes and rehabilitated him. . 

He was taken home during the following winter by 
his parents, and put to school to a lad who taught the 
children of a farmer near by, under whom he got into 
the class that read the Bible. Healso practiced penman- 
ship, in which he succeeded in a large way, his letters 
being nearly an inch in length! When spring came, he 
returned to herding the cows, and in summer was sent 
to a hight called Broadheads, with a rosy-cheeked lass, 
to herd, in addition to his cows, a flock of newly weaned 
lambs. As the lass had no dog and he had an excellent 
one, he was ordered to keep close by her, an order which 
he willingly obeyed. He herded the lambs and the cows, 
while she, having nothing to do, sat and sewed. They 
dined together at a little well, and after dinner he laid 
his head on her lap, covered her bare feet with his plaid, 
and pretended to fall sound asleep. One day he heard 
her say, ‘‘ Puir laddie, he’s juist tired to death.” Then 
he wept until he was afraid she would feel the warm 
tears trickling on her knee. He could not have been a 
very desirable farmer’s boy; for by the time he was fif- 
teen he had served a dozen masters, from some of whom 
he received very hard usage, particularly one shepherd, 
in whose service he was nearly exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. Every pittance of the wages he earned he 
carried to his parents, who supplied him with clothes, 
his stock of which*was so small that he was generally 
bare of shirts, so bare that time after time he had but 
two shirts, which grew so bad at last that he ceased 
wearing them at all. When he was fourteen he saved 
five shillings out of his wages and bought an old violin, on 
which, when not too tired, he used to spend an hour or 
two every night in sawing out old Scotch tunes, which, 
as his bed was always in stables or cowhouse, disturbed 
nobody but himself and his associate quadrupeds. 

At the age of twenty, he hired himself as a shepherd 
to a Mr. Lairdlaw at Black House,where his reading may 
be said to have begun. His first books were ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Sir William Wallace” and ‘‘ The Gentle 
Shepherd,” both of which delighted him, tho he could 
not help regretting that they were not in prose, so that 
everybody might understand them. He made but small 
progress with them, for, strange to say, he was con- 
founded by the dialect and the meter, so much so by the 
last that before he got to the end of the second line he 
generally lost the rhyme of the first; and when he came 
to a triplet, a thing of which he had no conception, he 
read to the foot of the page without perceiving that he 
had entirely lost the rhyme. But if he was not apt at 
reading, he was still less apt at writing; for being obliged 
about this time to write a letter to his elder brother, he 
found that he had forgotten how to make certain letters 
of the alphabet, which he either had to print or to patch 
up the words in which they occurred in the best way he 
could without them. In his twenty-sixth year he began 
to compose songs and ballads; and a proud man he was 
when he first heard the lasses sing his uncouth strains, 
and call him ‘“‘ Jamie the poeter.” He had no difficulty 
in composing them; but then, the writing of them— 
that was a job! His method of learning to write was 
to follow the Italian alphabet; and tho he always stripped 
himself of coat and vest when he began to pen a song, 
his wrist took a cramp, so that he rarely wrote more 
than four or six lines at a sitting. Having little spare 
time from his flock, which was unruly, he folded and 
stitched a few sheets of paper, which he carried in his 
pocket. He had no inkhorn; but in place of one he bor- 
rowed a small vial, which he fixed in a hole in the breast 
of his waistooat, and, having a cork fastened by a piece 
of twine, it answered his purpose as fully as an inkhorn. 
Thus equipped, when a leisure moment or two offered, 





and he had nothing else to do, he wrote out his thoughts 
as he found them. 

He was in his twenty-seventh year before he ever 
heard of Burns, and then it was by chance one summer 
day when a half-daft man, named John Scott, came to 
him on the hill where he tended his flock, and repeated 
‘Tam O’Shanter” to him. He tells us in his autobiog- 
raphy: 

“I was delighted! I was more than delighted—I was 
ravished! I cannot describe my feelings; but, in short, be- 
fore Jock Scott left me, I could recite the poem from 
beginning to end; and it has been my favorite poem ever 
since. He told me it was made by one Robert Burns, the 
sweetest poet that ever was born; but that he was now 
dead, and his place would never be supplied. He told me 


bred a plowman, how many beautiful songs and poems he 
had composed, and that he had died last harvest on the 
2ist of August. This formed a new epoch in my life. 
Every day I pondered on the genius and fate of Burns. I 
wept and always thought with myself, What is to hinder 
me from succeeding Burns? [ was born on the 25th of 
January, and I have much more time to read and compose 
than any plowman could have, and can sing more old 
songs than ever plowman could in the world. But then I 
wept again because I could not write. However, I resolved 
to be a poet, and to follow in the steps of Burns.” 

The only one of Hogg’s early companions who saw any 
merit in his compositions was William Lairdlaw, the son 
of his master, who, admiring them himself, and showing 
them to all whom he thought capable of admiring them, 
tried to persuade him to revise them, but without suc- 
cess; for he stood by them as they were, tho he promised 
to try and write his next pieces better. Lairdlaw was an 
important factor in the life of Hogg; for it was through 
his friendship that he was introduced to Scott, to whom 
he was of assistance in furnishing materials for his 
‘*Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” But before this 
introduction took place Hogg had left the service of the 
elder Lairdlaw, and returned to Ettrick House, which 
was given up to him by his brother, and had composed 
a song which became popular. This was a patriotic ef- 
fusion on the threatened invasion of England by Bona- 
parte, and it was called ‘‘ Donald McDonald,” after its 
hero, who proclaimed the valor of his race, to the Air of 
‘*Woo'd an’ married an’ a’.” It was first sung (it should 
be remembered that songs were often sung then before 
they were printed, sometimes before they were 
written) by Hogg himself to a party of his friends 
at the Crown Tavern, in Edinburgh, and was so 
well received that he offered it to one of these friends 
for a magazine that he edited or published. It was said 
to be too good for that; and he was advised to give it to 
a Mr. Hamilton, who would set it to music and publish 
it. He followed the advise and returned to Ettrick, 
where from day to day he heard of the popularity of his 
song, tho no one knew or cared who wrote it. It was 
sung at a great masonic meeting in Edinburgh before 
the Earl of Moira, who was so much pleased with it that 
he rose from the chair and descanted in a speech on the 
utility of such songs at that time, thanked the singer, 
and proffered him his whole interest in Scotland. It was 
‘also sung at the mess-table of a General McDonald, who 
was proud of it, and believed to his dying day that it 
was made upon himself. ‘‘Yet neither he nor one of 
his officers ever knew or inquired who was the author— 
so thankless is the poet’s trade!” 

The popularity of ‘‘ Donald McDonald” confirmed 
Hogg in his belief that he was a great poet, and projected 
him into print prematurely. Being now the master of 
Ettrick House, and consequently a man of affairs, he 
attended the Edinburgh market one Monday witha num- 
ber of sheep for sale; but, not selling all-of them, he put 
what remained in a pack until the market on Wednesday, 
and, not knowing how to pass the time, he resolved to 
write out some of his poems, and have them printed. 
To resolve was to do with him,so he sat down and 
dashed off a lot of his verse (not his best pieces but those 
that he remembered best), and p!aced them in the hands 
of a printer, to be set up at his expense. This done, he 
sold the rest of his sheep on Wednesday morning, and 
went back to Ettrick, whither, before long, he was fol- 
lowed by the printer’s bill, and a thousand copies cf his 
handiwork. He was astonished and disgusted, probably 
at the cost, certainly at the result; for when he compared 
what was in print with what was in his manuscripts, he 
found many stanzas omitted, others misplaced, and typo- 
graphical errors abounding on every page. It was a mass 
of rubbish of which, with all bis vanity, he was thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

About a year after this rustic escapade into pub- 
licity, when Hogg was at work in the field at Ettrick 
House, one of his servants came and told him that a 
couple of strangers wanted to see him at the Ramsey- 
cleugh, an inn in the neighborhood,and he started toward 
home to put on his Sunday clothes; but before reaching 
it he met them. They were his friend William Lairdlaw 
and Scott, and they went with him to the cottage, where 
his mother sang for them the ballad of ‘‘ Old Montlair,” 
which delighted Scott. Hogg had sent him a copy of it 
for the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” and he feared lest some dread of 
his that a part might be forged was the cause of his jour- 
ney into the wilds of Ettrick; but he was mistaken, for if 
Scott had doubted, he was satisfied as he listened to the 





old dame’s singing. He asked her if she thought the 


all about him, how he was born on the 25th of January, 





ballad had ever been printed. ‘Oh, na, na, sir, it was 
never prentiti’ the world; for my brothers an’ me learned 
it frae auld Andrew More, an’ he learned it, and many 
mae, frae auld Baly Mettlin, that was housekeeper to the 
first laird o'Tushiland.” ‘‘ Then that must be a very old 
story, indeed, Margaret,” said Scott. ‘‘ Ay, itis that. 
Itis an aulds‘tory. But mare no that, except George 
Warton and James Steward, there never was ane o’ my 
songs prentit till ye prentit them yoursel’, an ye hae 
spoilt them a’thegither. They war made for singing, an’ 
no for reading; an’ they’re nouther right spelled nor 
right setten down.” ‘‘Heh-heh-heh! Take ye that, Mr, 
Scott,” said Lairdlaw. Scott answered by a hearty laugh; 
but the old woman gave him a rap on the knee with her 
open hand, and said: ‘‘It’s true enough, for a’ that.” 
Then the party went to the Ramseycleugh and had a 
merry dinner. 

The lease of Kttrick House expiring in the following 
year, Hogg found himself at the age of thirty-three with- 
outa home. Scott interested himself in his behalf, and, 
furnished with strong letters of recommendation from 
him, he made an excursion into the Highlands in search 
of employment as an overseer on some great sheep farm: 
but he returned to Ettrick without success. The next 
time he went to Edinburgh he waited upon Scott, who in- 
vited him to dinner at his home in Castle Street, with 
his friend Lairdlaw and some other admirers of his genius; 
and a very queer dinner it must have been. But Lock- 
hart shall describe it for us: 


‘When Hogg entered the drawing room, Mrs. Scott, be- 
ing at the time in a delicate state of health, was reclining 
on the sofa. The Shepherd, after being presented ‘and mak- 
ing his best bow, forthwith took possession of anuther sofa 
placed opposite to hers, and stretched himself thereupon at 
all his length; for, as he said afterwards, ‘I thought I 
could never do wrong to copy the lady of the house.’ As 
his dress at this period was precisely that in which any 
ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the market, and as his 
hands, moreover, bore most legible marks of a recent sheep- 
shearing, the lady of the house did not ohserve with per- 
fect equanimity the novel usage to which her chintz was 
exposed. The Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all 
this—dined heartily and drank freely, and, by jest, anec- 
dote and song, afforded plentiful merriment to the more 
civilized part of the company. As the liquor operated, 
his familiarity increased and strengthened; from ‘ Mr. 
Scott,’ he advanced to ‘Shura,’ and then to ‘Scott,’ until, 
at supper, he fairly convulsed the whole party by address- 
ing Mrs. Scott as ‘ Charlotte.’ ”’ 

A suspicion, if not a recollection of his behavior on 
this occasion dawned upon Hogg after he got back to 
Ettrick, so he penned a letter to Scott, a curious letter, 
which began with an apology and ended with a solicita- 
tion for aid. He had not been satisfied, it seems, with 
the imitations of old ballads in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” and 
had, therefore, written a number of better imitations 
himself, which he was desirous of having published. 
Here is his apology: 


“Tf I was in the state in which I suspect I was, I must 
have spoken a very great deal of nonsense, for which I beg 
ten thousand parduns. I have the éonsolation, however, 
of remembering that Mrs. Scott kept in company all or 
most of the time, which she certainly could not have done, 
had I been very rude.” 

And here is his solicitation: 

‘‘T have as many songs beside me, which are certaiuly 
the worst of my productions, as will make about one hun- 
dred pages close printed, and about two hundred printed 
as The ‘ Minstrelsy’” is. Now, altho I will not proceed 
without your consent and advice, yet I would have you to 
understand that I expect it. and have the scheme much at 
heart at present. The first thing that suggested it was 
their extraordinary repute in Ettrick and its neighbor- 
hood, and being everlastingly plagued with writing copies, 
and promising scores which I never meant to perform. 
As my last pamphlet was never known, save to a few 
friends, I wish your advice what pieces in it are worth 
preserving. The ‘Pastoral’ I am resolved to insert, as I 
am ‘Sandy Tod.’ As to my manuscripts; they are endless; 
and as I doubt you will disprove of publishing them whole- 
sale, and letting the good help off the bad, [ think you must 
trust to my discretion in the selection of afew. I wish 
likewise to know if you think a graven image on the first 
leaf is any recommendation; and if we might print the 
songs with a letter to you, giving an impartial account of 
my manner of life and education, and, whichif you pleased 
to transcribe, putting He for I.” 

That Hogg should have supposed Scott would be willing 
to father his own account of his life shows the high 
estimate at which he held himself, and the low estimate 
at which he held Scott, of whose character he could 

have had no conception. It shows also that his notions 

of literary honesty were as hazy as his notions of good- 
breeding, which he violated in this letter, where the 
** Dear Mr. Scott” of the beginning becomes at the end 
**Dear Walter.” 


New York Ciry. 
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KANSAS REPUBLICANS AND PROHIBITION. 


BY DUNCAN C. MILNER. 





A YEAR ago, a prominent Republican of Kansas, in a 
newspaper interview,announced that the subject of Pro- 
hibition would not again be mentioned in the party plat- 
form. Heclaimed that the question was settled and that 
to keep making declarations on the subject tended to 
alienate some people from voting the Republican ticket. 
It was said,‘‘ You might as well put a plank against bur- 
glary.” 
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The friends of Prohibition answered to all this, that 
as long as there was organized opposition to Prohibition, 
and persistent plans for its destruction, there should be 
organized effort in its behalf. 

The liquor papers of the East seized upon the statement 
of the Kansas politician, and announced that according 
to expectation the Republican Party of Kansas was tired 
of Prohibition, and would henceforth ignore it in its 
platforms, and that this indicated the beginning of the 
end of the fanatical legislation of Kansas. 

During the year there has been discussion of the ques- 
tion in the newspapers, Many of the so-called ‘‘ machine 
politicians ” agreed that it would be policy to leave Pro- 
hibition out of the platform. It was evident, however, 
that the general sentiment of the party was favorable to 
Prohibition. Nearly all of the religious gatherings of the 
State made demands for a more complete enforcement of 
the law, and demanded of political parties faithfulness 
on the subject. 

The Republican State Convention that met in Topeka, 
June 30th, made the following declaration as part of the 
platform. 

“The Republican Party is the party of law and order, and 
it demands of all public servants in city, county and State 
the full, vigorous and manly enforcement of every provi- 
sion of the Constitution and every law upon the statute 
book, including those enacted for the enforcement of the 
Prohibition amendment.” 


It was adopted by an overwhelming vote, and excited 
more enthusiasm than any other portion of the platform. 

While some wanted a stronger expression, this state- 
ment has aroused the anger of the enemies of Prohibition. 
The friends of temperance are agreed that we have all 
the law we actually need, and that the real question is 
now that of enforcement. The candidates for Governor 
and Attorney-General are both well-known Prohibition- 
ists. 

The law continues to be well enforced in a large por- 
tion of the State, but in several cities there are ‘‘ joints ” 
run in collusion with officials, 


MANHATTAN, KAN., July 6th, 1892 
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THE BAPTISM OF HIGH-CASTE MEN. 





BY GEO, F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





In a former article I called attention tothe multitudi- 
nous baptisms which are taking place all over India, among 
the low castes and the Pariahs; because of which some 
missionaries are complaining and expressing the fear 
that there is danger in this action of bringing in a large 
baptized heathen eleinent into the Christian Church, I 
have stated that the missionaries who are thus baptizing 
their hundreds and thousands are not reckless, but care- 
fuland deeply spiritual men who have as much at heart 
the purity of the new Christian Church springing up in 
India as the conservatives who advocate long periods of 
probation before baptism. 

There is, however, another baptismal question which is 
troubling many, and even those who cry out against the 
rapid baptism of the low castes; I mean the comparatively 
few baptisms taking place among the high-caste men. 
This lack of willingness on the part of many high-caste 
men who profess to have received the Lord Jesus Christ 
in their hearts, is construed as an evidence of non-con- 
version by many. Some, especially the missionaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (the High 
Church or Ritualistic Episcopalian Society), teach that 
there cannot be regeneration or salvation apart from, 
or without baptism. Others who are not ritualists deplore 
the hesitancy of the educated high-caste men 
in the face of baptism, and are to a_ cer- 
tian extent inclined to deny the reality of any 
conversion which does not lead the convert to sub- 
mit to baptism, accounting this reluctance to, or refusal 
of, baptism as an evidence of an unsubdued will and a 
disobedient spirit. On the other hand, the Salvation 
Army missionaries, who are claiming a large number of 
converts, do not encourage baptism in any of their con- 
verts, either from the high or low castes, or even the 
outcasts. Indeed, they take up the Quaker position in 
respect of the ordinances. All this leads to no little con- 
fusion, and makes a considerable difficulty in the general 
mission work, and is another reason why there should be 
some general consensus among the missionaries as to 


denominations. Of course it seems hopeless to get any 
agreement to a common course from the Anglicans and 
the Salvationists, since the one party holds to baptismal 
regeneration, and the other repudiates baptism alto- 
gether, and both are ‘laws unto themselves.” But the 
various Presbyterian bodies, Congregational, Methodists, 
Wesleyans and Baptists ought not to have difficulty in 
uniting upon acommon line of teaching and even of 
action in this matter. Among thorough Protestants 
there ought not to be difficulty in defining the object 
and end of baptism. Believing, as all Protestant Chris- 
tians do, that a man is justified by faith and not by 
ordinances, and that regeneration is likewise wrought 
by the Holy Spirit through faith in Jesus Christ, and 
not in connection with any outward ceremonial, it would 
seem that there might be a possibility (if not a reasona- 
ble probability) of reaching some common course of 





action and teaching on this matter, if only an earnest 
conference upon the subject were held. 


But with regard to the reluctance of high-caste men 


to submit to baptism, why is it so? and to what extent 
ought missionaries to indulge them in their indisposition 
to obey this simple command? In the first place, are we 
to conclude that the life of Christ has only entered into 
the hearts of those believers who have been baptized? 
Of course we cannot enter upon the roll of our converts, 
or introduce into the tabulated statements of the progress 
of the Gospel, those who have not formally confessed 
Christ in baptism. But are we, therefore, to conclude 
that the Gospel has only won its triumphs to the extent 
of the tabulated returns? Nothing is further from the 
truth, tho naturally the common reader of missionary 
reports and returns must conclude that the number of 
baptisms represent the number of converts won. 

Besides the hundreds of thousands of converts to 
Christ in India whose numbers are returned in our 
various missionary statistics, there are other hundreds, 
yes, other thousands, even if we do not raise the figures 
beyond this, who openly confess their faith in Christ, 
but as yet refuse to be baptized. Why is this so? There 
are several reasons (all of them weighty) with the native, 
and ail of them such as ought to make us very charitable 
toward them. In the first place the baptism of a high- 
caste man is the formal breaking of his caste, which 
involves all that is most terrible to the native mind. 
The baptized convert becomes an outcast from the mo- 
ment of his baptism; that is, from that moment he is 
not only excommunicated from all the hopes and prom- 
ises of the Hindu religion (such as they are),which have 
up to the time of his conversion to Christ exercised the 
most powerful influence upon his mind and heart; and 
even after genuine conversion to Christ there is often a 
remnant of involuntary superstition and fear at the 
thought of forfeiting every brahminical hope and incur- 
ring the curse of a whole line of dead ancesturs, besides 
the wrath of a pantheon of gods. It may seem all very 
puerile to us, but it is anything but silly to them. T have 
had most intelligent and highly educated men who have 
been Christians for many years, and who are thoroughly 
rooted and grounded in the Christian faith, yet tell me 
that even then there would come a dread and fear of 
their old geds upon them and an awful terror of the 
curse of ancestors, and especially of father and mother, 
whose commands they have broken by being baptized. 
There is no power greater in India than that of parent 
over child, and especially of mother and father over the 
son. Obedience to parents is the most sacred law among 
the Hindus, and is most sacredly observed. Not be- 
cause of the reason assigned in the Christian Scriptures, 
**Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right”; but because the parents (and especially the fa- 
ther), have the right and the power to inflict untold miseries 
upon the disobedient son; that is, from the other world. 
It is, therefore, an obedience primarily grounded in a 
fear of punishment to be inflicted after the death of the 
parent, tho, as a matter of fact, there is along with this 
a great deal of filial love and beautiful reverence. It 
have heard many a high-caste man tell me he durst not 
be baptized as long as his parents lived, because he could 
not bring himself to disobey them. 

Then to break caste by baptism (especially) is to incur 
the actual outcasting from family and home. A son 
becoming a baptized Christian is literary thrust out of 
his father’s house. He may nevermore hope to speak to 
his father; his mother will nevermore look upon him; 
his brothers and sisters treat him as dead; his wife and 
children, if he have them (and every Hindu who attains 
to young manhood’s estate is a family man), repudiate 
him, and count themselves worse than widowed and 
orphaned. Beyond his own household he suffers the 
most dreadful ostracism from his own and from all other 
castes. No caste man will speak to him or have deal- 
ings with him. He is looked upon and treated as worse 
than an original Pariah. He must henceforth consort 
with other outcasts and low-caste men, a humiliation 
and degradation which he can scarcely face. In the 
Christian Church, Which now affords him his only fellow- 
ship, there are ‘“* sweépers ” and ‘‘chumahs,” who have 
been always regarded by him as almost less than human 
and utterly unfit for. any association. Tho they have 
become Christian they are yet ‘‘sweepers” to him in 
thought. 

This outcasting in most cases also involves the utter 
cutting off from all inheritance and the withdrawal of 
all parental help in any way. This to the high-caste 
Hindu is a most serious matter. If he chance to be 
a student in college (which is most likely) his career in 
that direction is cut off. There is almost literally no em- 
ployment at which, however willing, he could earn a 
living. Without having taken a college degree (B.A.) 
there is no hope for him in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and small chance for him even in commercial life, 
as the number of educated men pressing forward inte 
every avenue of employment is already greatly in excess 
of the demand. 

Besides all this, the outcast man throws back upon his 
family indelible disgrace. If he have daughters be- 
trothed in infancy (as most of them have), the betrothal 
is broken, and the daughters of an outcast are left hus- 
bandless, which is the greatest disgrace that can befall 
them. All this is a part of the cost that the high-caste 





man must pay in order to be baptized. ‘These facts I 
have had reiterated to me by fine young men, who I 


‘believe were truly converted, with tearsin their eyes, 


confessing that they had not the courage to doit. I re- 
member one special case in Calcutta. He was a young 

barrister of about thirty, a fine fellow, who seemed deep- 

ly earnest, and would gladly have been baptized but for 

the suffering it would inflict upon his family. ‘‘ I could 

willingly face the disgrace, the separation from my own 

wife and children, father and mother, brothers and sis-- 
ters, and even the poverty which it would entail upon 

myself; but how can I break my old father’s heart, how 

kill my mother (for I believe it would kill her were I to 

be baptized), how bring dishonor and disgrace upon my 

wife and my three little daughters, all happily be- 
trothed, all of whom would be repudiated by their hus- 

bands should I be baptized? How can I doall this? Does 
God demand that for the sake of an external ordinance 
I should bring all this suffering upon others?” I give 
you the case as he put it tome. ‘‘ You,” he said, ‘‘ urge 
me to be baptized. It cost you nothing to be baptized, 

nor does it cost any people born in Christian lands aught; 

but to us it is worse than death. I could far more easily 

face death than the penalties of breaking caste.” 

An old man in one of the chief cities of India, where I 
had been preaching for several weeks, called upon me to 
talk over his personal relations to Christ. He was a 
highest caste man. He was nearly seventy years of age, 
well educated, speaking English beautifully. He told 
me that under the teachings of an old missionary during 
a period of forty years he had been finally persuaded of 
the sinfulness of idolatry, the falseness of all his vedan- 
tic philosophy and the truth of the Christian religion. 
‘‘For five years,” he said, ‘‘I have not worshiped any 
idol. For three years I have prayed to the Christian’s 
God through and in the name of Jesus. Since you have 
been preaching here I have accepted Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and as my Savior from sin. And this I have 
confessed to my family. Must I be baptized before I can 
have the assurance of forgiveness and salvation? Iam 
an old mau, I have five sons and many daughters, aud 
their families, who all live in my house. I have 
widowed daughters and relatives dependent upon 
me. IT am the head of my family. You know what 
it means if I should be baptized. I would be turned 
out of my own house into the street. No child 
would speak to me. My old neighbors and friends 
would shun me as they would the plague. I do 
not feel that I am strong enough for this.” I pointed 
him to our Lord’s command and told him that he must 
determine what his duty was with the words of Christ 
before his eyes, and the Spirit of Christ in his heart, It 
was the most difficult case I had ever met with; and I 
did not, I could not tell him that unless he was baptized 
he could not claim the promise of salvation. At last the 
old man said (I can vow see that gentle old face with 
pleading eyes) ‘ Good-by,” making the profound and 
courteous salaam of his nation. After he had gone fifty 
yards from the door of my bungalow, he turned and 
came back: ‘‘ Sahib,” he said, ‘* I am seventy years old. 
I am not very strong, I may die very soon; I may die 
to-night. Should I die to-night do you think the great 
Son of God who died for sinners would thrust me out be- 
cause I had not been baptized? Would he let me perish 
after having died for me, because I had not been 
sprinkled with a little water?” I could make but one an- 
swer: “‘ No, wy brother, he would not thrust you out. If 
you have believed on him and are trusting him you ‘have 
everlasting life and shall never come into condemna- 
tion.’ Baptism is not for salvation, but for a testimony 
anda sign. If God ever makes it plain to you that you 
ought to be baptized for this cause, I shall be glad to 
hear it; but in the meantime believe heartily and confi- 
dently that he that trusteth Jesus Christ shall never be 
confounded.” 

There are thousands of such men all over India. We 
must be patient with them, and judge them with tender 
charity, as I believe our Lord would. ‘‘ The smoking flax 
will he not quench.” 

There are other thousands who have not gotten so far 
as this man, who are yet secretly cherishing a faith in 
Christ which will presently burst out into open confes- 
sion. Many are even now boldly confessing Christ and 
even preaching him in their homes and outside, who 
have nevertheless not broken caste and who still wear 
their brahminical thread (which they claim means only 
a social distinction such as a coronet here means to an 
earl). Moreover, the Brahmins (gurus) are so terrified at 
the rapid progress Christianity is making among the 
higher castes that they so far relax their severity that a 
man may believe and even confess Christ so long as he 
refuses baptism and observes the social-caste code. This 
compromise has made it easy for them to confess Christ 
without baptism. For my part, I rather thank God for 
the faith that is in these thousands than deplore their 
non-baptism. There are the men who will presently be 
so strong in numbers and influence in the high-caste 
homes of India that when some sudden descent of the 
Spirit comes upon them they will lead out of that bitter 
‘house of caste bondage” hundreds of thousands besides 
themselves into the open and full liberty of the Gospel. 
Verily behind these most difficult problems in the mission 
field in India,there are most hopeful signs of the mighty 
working of God’s Spirit. And Ishould add that in spite 
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of all the difficulties in the way of baptism there are even 
now many caste men who are braving all and forsaking 
all for Christ and being baptized. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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WHAT IF CHRIST HAD NOT DIED? 
BY J. H. M°ILVAINE, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF EVELYN COLLEGE. 


To some, I fear, this may seem to be a frivolous ques- 
tion, since it was foreordained that Christ should suffer. 
But it was no more foreordained than that the American 
colonies should be successful in their struggle with the 
mother country; and the question has often been asked, 
What would have been the historical consequences if 
they had been defeated? So to thoughtful Christian minds 
the question has often occurred, What would have been 
the consequences, if the Jews had accepted Christ as 
their true Messiah? And this, in itself considered, certain- 
ly was a possible result, not to say that he labored and 
prayed, spared no pains or sacrifices, to commend him- 
self to their acceptance. What if he had succeeded? 
Why, self-evidently, he would not then have become the 
sacrificial victim for the sins of the world. Would the 
consequence of this have been that all mankind would 
have been left to perish for want of his atoning sac- 
rifice? If so, it follows, by necessary consequence, that 
all that Christ said and did to win the confidence of the 
Jews, so that they should accept him, tended directly to 
their own perdition and to that of mankind; and that 
the only way in which they could attain to salvation was 
by rejecting and crucifying him. But this is manifestly 
absurd, and no less inconsistent with all that we know 
of Christ, and of God as manifested in this and by him. 
What is the solution of this difficulty ? 

Here, then, let us inquire, What was the grand, all- 
controlling object for which Christ came into the world? 
Without question, it was to reveal, to manifest God, so 
that men might be saved by coming to know him. For 
in his own words, “‘ This is eternal life, that they should 
KNOW THEE, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” For this object he was in himself ‘‘ the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person . . . the imageof theinvisibleGod.” Also it 
is partly in this sense that he says, ‘‘I and the Father are 
one he that hath seen me hath seen the Father 
. . . Ihave manifested thy name unto the men whom 
thou hast given me.” And this idea of manifestation is 
included in that of the Logos, or Word of God; for as 
the word or speech of a man manifests him, shows what 
kind of a man he is, so the incarnate Word of God shows 
what kind of a being he is. Christ, then, came into the 
world to be and to make the final and authoritative mani- 
festation of God to men, that they might be saved by 
coming to know him. This is the informing and cen- 
tral idea of all that Christ said and did and suffered while 
onearth, It runs thus, and stands out of all his teach- 
ings, all his common acts, all his miracles, and all his 
sufferings, giving unity to them all, as the most precious 
pearls are united by the string that runs through them. 
Consequently, if we would know what kind of a being 
God is, all we have to do is to acquaint ourselves with 
Christ, to know what kind of a being he was and is. 
For his views of all things are God’s views. As he 
thought, God thinks ; as he felt, God feels; his pity is 
God’s pity; his love for sinners is God’s love for sinners; 
his acts are God’s acts; and his sufferings, with only 
such modifications as are implied in the fact of incarna- 
tion, are God’s sufferings. 

What, now, is the supreme attribute, quality, trait, in 
the character of God, and in his relation to us, which 
Christ came, taught, worked miracles, suffered and died 
to manifest? Surely it was the fatherhood of God, with 
all the love and self-sacrifice which are involved in this, 
his all-controlling relation to his human children. For 
altho this idea was not unknown to the people of the 
Old Testament, yet, like that of a future life and the im- 
mortality of the soul, it was not so fully revealed and im- 
pressed as to become an all-constraining motive in them 
to all the affections and exercises of filial love, submis- 
sion and obedience to their Heavenly Father. The eter- 
nal Son of God alone was competent to manifest, in all 
its fullness and power, the fatherhood, love, and self-sac- 
rifice of God to and for the sinful world. To make it 
known to men, so that it should become a quickening 
and an effectual motive in them to filial trust, love and 
obedience,so that thus they might attain to salvation from 
their sins—this was the supreme object of the mission 
and work of Christ ; and this manifestation was perfect- 
ed and crowned, this object was accomplished by the 
self-sacrifice of his death, by which the self-sacrifice of 
God in giving his only begotten Son to die for mankind 
was disclosed with overwhelming power. 

But how, it may be objected, is this consistent with 
what we are all taught and believe concerning the eter- 
nal, unchangeable, and transcendent blessedness or hap- 
piness of God? Does not self-sacrifice imply suffering ? 
And if he suffers how can he be happy? The answer to 
this must be sought in the nature of the paternal relation. 
For the self-sacrifice of parents for their children—is it a 
source of misery or of happiness? Is it not precisely in 
this, the father for his children, the mother for her babe, 
whom she loves better than she loves herself, that they 
‘find the source of their purest and most exquisite joys? 














But the human parental relation is only a feeble image 
of that which subsists between the Heavenly Father and 
his children; and the joy of human parents, which springs 
from their self-sacritice for their children, is only a fee- 
ble image of the joy of God in his self-sacrifice for his 
children. It is precisely in this that he finds his tran- 
scendent and eternal beatitude. 

Since, then, the supreme object for which Christ came 
into the world was to make God known to men, so that 
by this knowledge of him they might be saved, if Christ’s 
labors and sacrifices to commend himself to them, by 
his character, teachings, miracles and life, had been suc- 
cessful, if this manifestation had proved adequate to its 
object, so that they should have accepted and crowned 
him as their true Messiah and Savior, would they not 
thereby have secured their own salvation and that of 
mankind? How otherwise can we understand his ago- 
nizing efforts to persuade them to accept him? But such 
was their hardness of heart, in which they represented 
mankind in general, that this manifestation proved in- 
adequate ; they rejected and crucified him; and he in 
devoting himself to the death of the cross at their hands 
completed and crowned, or, in his own word,“ finished,” 
his manifestation of the self-sacrifice of God for the sal- 
vation of his rebellious human children ; for this crown- 
ing manifestation has proved adequate to the salvation of 
millions of human souls by their coming thereby to 
know God, thus attaining to eternal life, and has revolu- 
tionized the history of the world. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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BISHOP TANNER’S “RAY OF LIGHT.” 


BY IDA B, WELLS, 





LaTELY EDITOR OF THE MEMPHIS “ FREE SPEECH.” 





BISHOP TANNER says, in THE INDEPENDENT of June 30th: 

“What of the light?. In answer to this query we beg to 
say first that the lynching is not confined to the blacks. 
The whites also are thus summarily dealt with. While it 
is true that within the past eight years 728 Negroes have 
been thus barbarously dealt with, 378 whites met the same 
fate. Our first ray of light, then, is that it is not a ques- 
tion of race entirely, for the criminal classes of both races 
are treated alike, tho not in the same proportion. An 
additional ray of light is seen, and it is a good broad one, 
too, in the fact that it is only men of disreputable charac- 
ters who suffer, or characters supposed to be disreputable. 
The Southern mobin its fury does not assail the good 
men of either race, but the supposed bad. We have 
already pronounced this a good broad ray of light, and 
how true. Suppose it were otherwise? Suppose it were 
the colored teacher that was lynched in any way the in- 
genuity of the barbarous mob could suggest. How differ- 
ent would the picture be! Or the colored preacher! We re- 
iterate the hopefulness of this fact. In its blind and 
Satanic fury the Southern mob passes not only the colored 
teacher but by the schoolhouse in which he teathes; it not 
only passes by the colored preacher, but the church in 
which he preaches; it passes by the colored hall, whether 
Masonic or Odd Fellow; it passes by the goodly homestead 
of the well-to-do colored citizen—passes by all these and 
only makes for the miserable wretch who is supposed to be 
guilty of rape, murder, robbery and kindred crimes.” 

The things which Bishop Tanner calls a ray of light in 
regard to lynchings, in reality add to the Stygian dark- 
ness of the situation. His first ray is that 378 whites 
were lynched in eight years as against 728 blacks. The 
beast of prey which turns to destroy its own is not con- 
sidered less, but more bloodthirsty and ferocious than 
when it preys on other animals. The taste for blood 
grows with indulgence, and when other means of satisfy- 
ing it fail he turns to rend his own household. So far 
from being a broad ray of light, this murdering of each 
other, as well as the many cowardly lynchings of de- 
fenseless Afro-Americans by Southern white people, is a 
most shocking evidence of the depths of depravity to 
which they have sunk, 

Do I speak strongly? How else can you term such in- 
stances as the lynching of Eph Grizzard in broad day- 
light in the classic city of Nashville? They took him from 
jail without resistance, dragged him through the streets, 
plunged knives into his body, and rained blows and kicks 
on him at every step; the militia and police, State and 
civil authorities looked on unmoved and inert. He was 
hung on the bridge in full view of all ages, sexes and 
colors, with hands cut to pieces, clothing torn off, and 
his lifeless, nude body filled with bullets. Some of the 
men who did this barbarous work, unchecked and with- 
out disguise, made up the coroner's jury, which found 
that deceased had come to his death by the hands “of 
unknown parties.” All this and the fury of the mob, 
which would have killed the policeman who killed a 
white man in defending the prisoner the night before, 
and had to flee for his life, were condoned or upheld by 
the best citizens and newspapers. The spirit of mob 
rule thus set in motion and upheld by flaming headlines 
and minute accounts in leading Tennessee papers, where 
colored men are concerned, had so deadened conscience 
that the Shelbyville lynching of a white man two weeks 
ago is the natural sequence, 


“An additional ray of light is seen, and it is a good broad 
one, in the fact that only men of disreputable character 
suffer, or characters supposed to be disreputable.” 

I need not dwell on the bishop’s transparent inference 
that two wrongs make a right, or the intimation that 
so-called civilized people are justified in uprooting the 





foundations of that civilization on mere supposition, to 
subdue disreputable classes. I willsimply ask the bishop, 
and those who believe with him, to remember who sits 
in judgment on the ‘‘ supposed” character of the lynched. 
Is it not as easy to malign as to oppress and lynch? Whi 
“supposes” the victims of lynch law are bad charac’ 

ters? Those who suppose they are justified in murder- 
ing them, and must have some excuse for their crimes. 
Dead men tell no tales, and living ones will not voiun- 
tarily do so when it means an exposure of their crimes. 
The press agents, telegraph wires and newspapers belong 
to theSouthern whites—the colored man has no facilities 
if he has the courage to tell his side of the story. To ac- 


-cept the Southern white man’s report that all the 


lynched are disreputable, or supposed disreputable char- 
acters, is to believe the race so crimival, ignorant and 
bestial it must be hunted with dogs and killed like wild 
beasts. 

But it is not the criminal or supposed criminal class 
that is always lynched. The three young men who 
were lynched in Memphis, Tenn., March 9th, were some 
of the best representatives of the race and were highly 
respected. They were engaged in prosperous mercan- 
tile business a mile outside city limits or police protec- 
tion, and rallied their forces for a threatened attack 
from a rival white grocer. When this grocer appeared 
at the back door of their premises after eleven o’clock 
Saturday night with a dozen men, these young men sup- 
posed it was the threatened attack, and fired, wounding 
three men who turned out to be deputy sheriffs. The 
presence of officers in citizens’ clothes at that hour seem- 
ingly abetting the white grocer, was explained on the 
ground that they had a warrant for the arrest of a young 
man who could and would have been arrested by one 
man, The young men gave themselves up, declaring 
more than once they did not know it was officers upon 
whom they were firing. The papers denounced their act 
as cowardly and reiterated that there would be a lynch- 
ing if the deputies died. They were pronounced out of 
danger the following Tuesday, and the friends of the 
prisoners breathed easier and relaxed their vigilance. 
The next morning their bodies were found in an old 
field north of the jail horribly shot to death. 

The Appeal-Avalanche, which goes to press at 3 A.M., 
had a “‘ scoop” of all the horrid details in its morning 
edition. Its front page was covered with a description 
of how the jail was raided and how each of the victims 
acted. It was done between the hours of 2 and 3 a.m. 
—yet, according to their jury, it was done by ‘‘ unknown 
parties.” 

It was given out to the world that these men were 
desperadoes and kept alow dive. In like manner the 
colored man lynched in Indianola, Miss., in May, was 
published as a black brute and fiend who had outraged 
the sheriff’s eight-year-old daughter. The girl was 
eighteen years old and was found in the young man’s 
room. He wasaservant on her father’s place. How 
many others of the ‘‘ supposed disreputable class” have 
been made so by press reports there is no way of 
knowing. 

If the race were really as degraded in every case as 
the South would have the world believe, every action of 
that section tends to make it more so. Little is being 
done by the whites to elevate, refine and ennoble. Asa 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water—a menial—the 
Afro-American is welcomed everywhere. 


As a man— 
nowhere. 


The race teacher or preacher who tries to 
cultivate manhood and womanhood among his people is 
mobbed or run away. 

The reason the mob passes by, so far as the world 
knows, the race teacher, editor or preacher, is because 
they get out of the way or are careful to give no offense. 
When they do, they suffer, and are promptly classed 
‘‘ disreputable.” An editorial in the Memphis Free 
Speech, defending the race against wholesale charges of 
rape, determined the mob according to the Appeal-Ava- 
lanche *‘ to lynch whoever wrote it, whether it were man, 
woma or child.” The owners had to flee, and our 
business was destroyed with as little compunction as was 
the flourishing grocery business of the young men 
lynched in that town. A young college professor in 
Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss., was chased out of 
town because he walked down the street one afternoon 
with the daughter of the president of the school. She 
was white. A. E. P. Albert, D.D., was chased out of 
a Louisiana town a year or so ago because he with 
the president of Straight University was soliciting pupils 
for the school. Prof. Edward D. Scott, of the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, a State school, at 
Petersburg, recently lost his position because he delivered 
an address denouncing lynching and urging colored 
youth to think, write and talk on the ‘* Negro Problem.” 
Miss J. P. Moore, as saintly a white woman as ever lived, 
had a school at Baton Rouge, La., for colored women 
and girls. She went among the lowly and into the 
homes of the ignorant and taught the mothers how to 
read the Bible, tidy their homes and instruct their chil- 
dren. She edits a little paper called Hope, and was do- 
ing a world of good. The mob sent her a, skull and 
crossbones letter, two years ago, ordering her away for 
teaching and associating with colored women. I am 
not sure but I think they burned up her schoolhouse. 
She left, but is continuing the same noble work in Little 
Rock, Ark. It is well known the white people of Port 
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Gibson, Miss., refused to allow Miss Mary E. Holmes to 
establish her school for colored girls at that place. Only 
a few weeks ago a minister at Clarksdale, Miss., was 
waylaid and brutally beaten because it was thought he 
was advising his people to go to Oklahoma. 

The dark cloud overhanging us may have a silver lin- 
ing which reflects rays of light, but they cannot be seen 
from Bishop Tanner’s point of view. 

New York Crry. 
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“HIGH CHURCH” AND “LOW LIFE” IN LON- 
DON. 


BY O. M. TINKHAM, 











YESTERDAY morning I attended divine service at 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, the “ high church” of 
aristocratic ‘‘West end.” The church was crowded 
with well-dressed worshipers, the entire service was 
intoned and chanted, led by the surpliced choir, from 
which came a tenor clear and pure like a thread of fine 
gold running through the baser metal of the chorus of 
the chanting multitude. 

The rector read: ‘“‘ Wo unto the rich, for they shall 
want; wo unto the full, for they shall hunger,” with an 
unction which only a plethoric purse and a satisfied 
stomach could impart. The women of the congregation 
might, from their appearance, have been gathered from 
New York, Brooklyn or Boston, except that an added 
glint of bronze or gold might be noticed in the hair; an 
equal richness and style of dress, the turned-up collars to 
all coats, the same puff of sleeves on the shoulders. The 
men were noticeably of larger, fuller features and more 
florid complexion, more of the generally accepted ‘‘ John 
Bull” type, richly and quietly dressed. The service 
seemed rather cold and formal, yet there were those 
whose earnestness attested their depth of feeling, and 
with tears, carried their hearts, bruised and sore with 
sorrow, through the service to the loving Father of all, 
and found comfort and peace. 

In striking contrast, next I met walking down Edge- 
ware Road toward Hyde Park, a band of General Booth’s 
‘*Salvation Army,” with their ear-vexing tumult, too 
familiar in America to call for further note. In Hyde 
Park, contrasts meet and jostle eachother. In ‘‘ Rotten 
Row,” fine carriages, with elegant gentlemen, handsome, 
richly dressed women, with liveried coachman and foot- 
man, with such dignity of bearing as is most depressing 
in effect on the ordinary specimen of republican sim. 
plicity, roll up and down the Row; while here in the Park 
inside, squalid misery. makes itself heard. There, a man, 
evidently an actor whd has seen better days, is giving 
the ‘‘ Ticket of Leave Man,” with no accessories of scenery 
except the iron fence behind him, taking in turn the part 
of Bob Brierly, the innocent Yorkshire lad; May Ed- 
wards, the poor destitute singing girl; Moss, the old 
Jew; and Hawkshaw, the detective—not half badly done 
either, and the two hours’ work for the few pennies he 
can win from the appreciation of the crowd about him. 

Not far away an Irish orator, ragged and dirty, is de- 
claiming in raucous voice and redundant gesture on the 
politics of the day; next a man, once a clergyman of the 
Church of England, is speaking—to what purpose I can- 
not understand. . 

Here, a woman of most generous stomach is declaim- 
ing against the ‘‘ Liberals,” as being as bad in fact, and 
as great oppressors of the poor as the ‘‘ Tories.” The 
great Liberal manufacturer of Bradford, Mr. Lister, has 
from 12,000 to 15,000 workmen, who, she asserted were 
poorly housed, houses back to back, no sinks, poor drain- 
age and ventilation; the children many of them too poor 
and ragged to attend school. She said she had been on the 
school board and knew what she affirmed, that his 
women received ten shillings per week, but when the new 
company was formed, wages were reduced to seven 
shillings, and 5,000 went out on a strike. The Star had 
attacked the Duke of Westminster, but they had better 
inquire how the wealthy Liberals treated their poor, and 
that party manipulated the labor question for its own 
benefit. Labouchére, Tim Healey and Price Hughes 
came in for severe castigation. 

A little further along a larger and poorer crowd is 
being addressed, with a good deal of rough, native elo- 
quence, of the sort which springs from intense convic- 
tion and desperate earnestness, by a man, ragged and 
dirty, who it is ascertained is ‘‘ Dockman Waite,” who 
but lately headed a deputation to some magnate, I cannot 
recall who it was, to represent the miseries of the des- 
titute working people of England. He said he had 
helped to bring thousands of tons of food into England; 
‘‘and to-day I stand here before you ragged, and with- 
out a sixpence to buy my Sunday dinner.” The picture 
he drew of the poor in London was heartrending, He 
said the dockmen of Liverpool had but thirty-eight weeks 
of work in the year, while those of Cardiff, more fortu- 
nate, had forty, and those of London but seventeen. The 
working people, he asserts, are overworked and under- 

fed—bootmakers working 13} hours per day for five 
days in the week, and Saturday 153 hours. In some 
shops the women assistants have to work 80,90 and 
even 100 hours per week, and at prices which will only 
keep soul and body together. They are at the mercy of 
their employers. If they quit work, recruits from the 
country, where work is scarce, are ready to take their 





places; and leaving, know not where else to turn. The 
employers are sometimes intentionally hard; often driven 
by severe competition, which exists in all the branches 
of labor. ; 

One employer, finding himself with alot of damaged 
pickled pork, kept his help on it for three months. One 
small room in which seven assistant shopwomen slept 
had no furniture but the beds, no baths, and the closets 
were three flights away; and one woman said her bed 
was not changed for three months. 

The workingman gets his pay Saturday night, and by 
Tuesday his little store has gone to buy his food and pay 
his little bill at the shop; then if he be out of worka 
week, his ‘credit is gone as wellas his money, and if he be 
without work eight days his wife and children look up in 
his face, starving for bread. 

Dockman Waite evidently knows what he is talking 
of, is in earnest, and speaks the truth; something of it I 
shall verify before leaving London. The Tory Party had 
speakers there as well, and at one stand a discussion was 
carried on, some arguing for the Liberal Party, some as- 
serting that all the benefit which had come to the labor- 
ing classes had come from the Tory Party, and some, 
that the working classes had nothing to expect from 
either the one or the other; and these sentiments were 
heard most freely expressed where the red flag and mob- 
cap of the Socialists were displayed above the gathering. 
One speaker said: 

“* They say our talk is revolutionary and talk about bay- 
onets and bullets, but a starving man does not fear these; 
easier death by a bullet than the tortures of starvation, 
which have the added miseries of seeing our wives and 
children suffering as we suffer, and we unable to help 
them.”’ 

It is certain that the condition of the poor in London 
is most deplorable and desperate, and daily becoming 
more so. Work is scarce in the country, and they work 
their way into the city, with the forlorn hope of finding 
work where there seems so much to be done; but where 
there are already too many to do it. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR CONGRESS AND OUR SABBATH. 


BY J. G, BUTLER, D.D., 
CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


CONGRESS, by a very decided vote—more than two- 
thirds—conditions Government aid to the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition absolutely upon closing the gates on 
the Lord’s Day. The very large majority of the people 
will applaud this action of their representatives. A 
large majority, too, would have applauded the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor in connection with this great 
exhibition of the material, moral and religious forces, 
which make the Exposition possible. The failure to 
attach the prohibitory condition to Government aid will 
not paralyze, but will give inspiration to the friends of 
sobriety—the enemies of the saloon. At the present 
juncture it remains for our temperance friends in Chi- 
cago and in the great State of Illinois to see that present 
law regulating the liquor traffic is enforced. Of the 
final issue against the liquor evil there canbe no doubt in 
a free Government, with the press and the pulpit and the 
people wide awake upon moral questions. Did the friends 
of sobriety see eye to eye, they could win to-day; but 
our counsels are divided. 

The settlement of the Sunday question by Congress is 
vastly more important even than the liquor question, 
and the logic of this settlement will bring the right de- 
cision upon strong drink in due time. The morals and 
very life of the nation stand or fall with the Sabbath 
Day. We do well to remember that in both Houses of 
Congress there is a large minority voting solidly against 
the sale of liquor at the Exposition. To the Senate is 
due the honor of the initiative in the Sunday closing, in 
which the House has now so emphatically concurred. 
The sentiment of the House in the preliminary skirmish 
was largely in favor of Sunday opening, tho a strong 
minority stood uncompromisingly for the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day. In the House, asin the Senate, the ques- 
tion was lifted, as was meet, above party lines. On 
both sides of the Chamber gentlemen came to the rescue, 
when the law of God and the traditions of the nation 
were in danger. 

For about three days the Senate debated and voted, 
until it finally reached an-iron-clad provision, condition- 
ing not only the proposed appropriation of $5,000,000, 
but all aid to the Exposition upon closed gates on the 
Lord’s Day. To name Senators who were leaders insist- 
ing upon Sunday closing would do injustice to scores of 
others whose voices were not heard, but who were 
equally determined that the sanctity of the Sabbath 
should not thus be trampled upon in the eyes of the 
nations. While there were differences of opinion as to 
how the Sabbath should be honored, every man who 
spoke protested against any purpose to dishonor the 
fourth Commandment. During this debate you might 
have imagined yourself in a general council or assembly, 
or synod or conference, so pronounced was one Senator 
after another. The debate had in it the earnestness 
which springs from conviction and conscience toward 
God, the perennial fountain of all true eloquence. Say 
not that the former days were better than these, for the 
Congress of the United States never numbered abler, 














truer, nobler men than fill the chambers to-day! And 
never more surely than now would avowed hostility to 
God, his day and Word and house and kingdom, re- 
mand a public servant to private life. The Gospel is 
leavening the public conscience, and in this is the safety 
of our Republican institutions. The influence of anarch- 
istic, infidel, continental Sunday ideas, largely imported, 
find the antidote in the agencies that center in the 
American Sabbath and in the Church, positively Chris- 
tian but not earnestly sectarian. The exclusive sectism 
in the light of to-day is deservedly at a discount. 

The Congress in this decision for the Lord’s Day, but 
expresses the conviction and desire of a very large ma- 
jority of the people for whom they legislate. During 
all the session petitions have been pouring in overwhelm- 
ingly from all manner of religious societies, to say noth- 
ing of the various labor organizations, which made 
similar demands. That there ‘should have been some 
counter petitions in a population so large and so mixed 
as ours, is not surprising. The Seventh-Day Adventists 
have made a great noise in their protest against any Con- 
gressional legislation squinting toward a union of Church 
and State, as they putit. Here and there are found in- 
dividuals, who honestly believe that God would be glori- 
fied and the interests of truth and righteousness ad- 
vanced by opening the gates of the Exposition, with the 
machinery stopped and all unnecessary labor discon- 
tinued on the Lord’s Day. They suggested the erection 
of an immense auditorium and the Gospel preached by 
representative men of all denominations. That the Ex- 
position will be an object lesson, exhibiting the rich fruit- 
ageof our Christian civilization, there is no doubt. But 
to ignore the Sabbath is to drop out the pivotal factor of 
our nation’s growth and grandeur and glory. 

Our greatest forces in the Republic are the moral and 
religious forces. Upon these the life of the nation de- 
pends. Sunday closing even in the face of Chicago’s 
open saloons and theaters on the Lord’s Day, the dis- 
grace of the city and the great grief of the good people 
in that wondrous polyglot mass of humanity, will give 
emphasis to the faith and tradition of our free Republic, 
from Plymouth Rock and from Jamestown. The fathers 
were rigid Sabbath-keepers, more rigid than their chil- 
dren. Fromthe very discovery by Columbus to the pres- 
ent, this New World has been dedicated and consecrated 
to the Christ, who is Lord also of the Sabbath Day.’ It 
is because he made the Sabbath for man, blessing it to 
all who keep it, that the nation in its highest legislative 
assembly must ever protect the humblest citizen in his 
God-given right to rest and worship, if he will, one day. 
‘in seven. The Sabbath Day is God’s richest boon to the 
breadwinner. ‘‘The common people” are the over- 
whelming majority, and the Sabbath is their day. Mr. 
Lincoln once said that we might learn God’s love and 
care for the common people by the great number he 
made of them. 

This very emphatic testimony to the Sabbath is in 
keeping with all our national tradition. At the great 
Centennial in 1876 the gates were closed on the Lord’s 
Day. The same is true of all our exhibits at home, as 
also when we enriched expesitions in foreign capitals. 
Americans everywhere honor the Lord’s Day. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington gives but one testimony on this 
point, and while, constitutionally, we make no laws en- 
forcing religion, the whole warp and woof and spirit of 
the national fabric is Christian. In theland freest from 
religion by statute, we have the most religious people and 
Government under heaven. We are free as Christ 
makes free. 

The vote of the two Houses of Congress upon Sunday 
closing at Chicago will give emphasis to the will of the 
people, and will say to the nations of the earth that 
America is God-fearing and Sabbath-keeping. The Sab- 
bath hush that will settle upon this most wondrous ex- 
hibit of muscle and brain and heart, will be our most 
impressive exhibit, the nation’s testimony to the 
blessedness of Sabbath-keeping. 

U. 8. SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THRESHING THE GERMAN SEA. 
BY GEORGE C. NORTH. 


THE reader has often heard of the American sea 
serpent. Its fame is very widespread. Most of its 
qualities are but indefinitely known, since few persons 
see it, and then only for a moment or two. Nevertheless 
it is popular, very popular; no other creature of the deep 
was ever half so much discussed. In winter its custom 
is to lielow. The world has society to think of then, and 
the newspapers have the speeches of Congressmen to 
report. But in summer, when the mind of the public 
and the columns of the dailies are empty, it uses its 
opportunity. It then rises from the depths to the sur- 
face. It comes to the front. It shows itself. It opens 
its mouth, and—if it does not speak, folks think it ought 
to, so that reporters considerately declare it does. With 
skillful pens they describe the sounds. They fill large 
spaces of their papers with details, and thrifty souls who 
buy daily papers with an expectation of finding ‘‘ some- 
thing ” in them are duly gratified. 

Such is the great American sea serpent, and the Ger- 
man serpent is much like unto it. Its fame is prodigious 
likewise, tho three years.only have gone by since it took 
to the depths of obscurity. The chief point of resemblance 
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is the periodicity of its reappearance, its midsummer 
coming to the surface, and its movements there. These 
movements produce a great hubbub; and the reporters 
of the daily newspapers in Germany are altogether as 
thankful to have.it to describe as any American could 
be. Points of difference in the two serpents are chiefly 
these: whereas the American sea serpent is wont to be 
seen by a limited number of persons, the German one 
shows itself to unlimited numbers. Secondly, whereas 
the American prodigy goes without any particular and 
individual appellation, the German serpent has a name— 
Bismarck. 

Who has not heard of Prince Bismarck being astir 
again? For the third midsummer he moves and forces 
his way to the surface of worldly affairs. When the 
American sea serpent sets itself in motion, the Atlantic 
is said to heave. The continent of Europe quakes when 
Bismarck travels. Présumably small fry and many big 
fishes hasten out of the American monster’s way. Some 
individuals of the finny folk of the great deep also play 
*possum, as I make no doubt, pretending they’re dead 
and not worth devouring. °Tis certain that where Bis- 
marck comes, all the diplomats of Europe, the slippery 
folk of politics, turn into their beds straightway and 
make believe they’re ill. Princes flee also from his path. 
In Dresden, when Bismarck came, King Albert left for 
Strehlen; in Vienna, when he arrived, Emperor Francis 
drove to Schénbrunn; in Munich, before his approach, 
Prince Luitpold and the princes royal departed to visit 
their sistersand aunts. There were aristocrats at Count 
Herbert’s wedding; but they were minor mémbers and 
not the heads of their great families. If ever the Amer- 
ican sea serpent meets with an ill-fortune and loses its 
fangs, it may not expect to receive visits from the whales 
with whom so important a personage presumably usso- 
ciates now. When it can bite no longer, big fish will 
blow in favor of their king who can. Little fish will use 
‘the opportunity and swarm around it in shoals, some al- 
ways having admired its bigness in all sincerity, and 
others out of curiosity. If the monster should punish 
the vasty element because of the loss of his fangs—why, 
being small, the exposure of these little individuals is the 
utmost minimum; neither the monster sees them, nor the 
king of the whales. 

The citizens who cheer Bismarck are non-officials; 
that is, they are not imperial officials. They consist of 
two classes of the population—the class known as ‘‘ the 
rich,” and students. The rich want him back in office 
again, because the legislation that he enforced was a leg- 
islation directed against the poor (Social Democrats), in 
their favor. They are sincerely devoted to him. Their 
journals, in consequence, publish exaggerations of all 
sorts, in order to win public opinion to their side. Their 
press organization is become so complete that seventy 
papers and more could publish long in advance, and upon 
one and the same day, minute details of Prince Bis- 
marck’s future movements; and open or indirect invita- 
tions to cities and villages to welcome him. The vocab- 
ulary of this organization is thickly interspersed with 
the words ‘‘ patriotism,” ‘‘ national,” ‘‘ almighty,” ‘‘ he- 
roic,” “‘ godlike,” and the same phrases that thickened 
the look of the sheets that emanated from the Depart- 
ment of State when Count Herbert Bismarck sat at the 
head desk in it. As for the youths of German colleges, 
they were ever the adorers of the Iron Chancellor. It is 
their ambition, once for all, to distinguish themselves by 
nourishing a great deal of the gratitude for the great 
men of their country, which the Romans of their classic 
histories were notably so lacking in. 

Moreover, Bismarck, probably unlike what was the 
case with Belisarius, is most fond of beer, and a man 
who drinks, above all, a mau who praises beer is the man 
for your Germans. Now the American sea serpent may 
have resorted to water for its beverage out of wariness 
and cuoning. It knows instinctively how the favor of 
Americans and the W.C. T. U. is to be gained. Why 
should not the German, who is wise as a serpent, have 
quaffed those mugsful, therefore, of ‘‘ Waldschlésschen” 
in Dresden, ‘‘ Pirna’sche ” in Pirna,‘‘ Pilsener” in Vienna, 
‘‘Hofbrau” in Munich, ‘‘ Augsburger Actien” in Augs- 
burg, and ‘‘ Culmbacher” in Kissingen, which the public 
is informed he did “‘ quaff with hearty relish standing 
before a window of the car, in presence of the crowd’? 

A friend found him sitting in his chamber in Hotel 
Bellevue, with a glass of water on his table, and the 
reporter of the New Free Press in Vienna mentions 
water being in the glass at the elbow of the ex-Chancellor 
in Plaffy Palace. So it is in public that Bismarck drinks 
beer, and in private that he sips water—just the contrary 
to Yankees on their political tours! But then, consider 
the difference between an audience of Germans and one 
of Americans. 

In the Berlin railroad station, while Bismarck was 
quaffing a glass of the native ‘‘ Weisse,” the enthusiastic 
public demanded a speech. The ex-diplomat replied, as 
we are informed, that the task put upon him is to keep 
silent, whereupon “a groan and murmurs” were heard 
among the crowd. One reporter saw a few ‘‘ironical 
smiles.” They played on the faces of men, probably, 
whose judgment no noises can confuse, and who know 
that the world has been thinking all along that it is just 
his not keeping silent which keeps the Emperor irritated 
against him, To the journalists of Berlin, Vienna and 
Munich, who can report presumably with more accuracy 





than a crowd, the ex-Chancellor was outspoken; and he 

said things to the reporter of the New Free Press that 

aroused Count Caprivi, the Chancellor in office, to utter 

such gruff and pithy criticisms as the country never be- 

fore has heard against its former master. Caprivi wishes 

to Heaven that he might disclose certain documents of 

Government and thereby open the eyes of Germans as to 

the true dealings of their ex-Chancellor Bismarck. 

So are the waters of life stirred! We know little uf the 
sanitary influences that follow from the American sea ser- 
pent’s rotations and whiskings through the eddies and 
stagnant deeps of the Atlantic. But Germany hasgained 
in health and cireumference through the actions and ex- 
cursions of its prodigy. Germans suffer by nature of 
phlegm, and citizensare given to dying early of plethora 
for want of movement. Bismarck did them a good office 
when he agitated their blood every election year by 
frights of imminent war, and kept it boiling by his treat- 
ment of Count Arnim, the Catholics, the Swiss, the Poles, 
the Social Democrats, Dr. Geffcken and the press. It 
may be out of patriotic care for their health that he con- 
tinues to furnish them with a midsummer excitement. 
He cannot now threaten foreign nations with immediate 
war; but he can threaten to overwhelm the country with 
something as terrifiying, namely, his return to office. 
And while he cannot maneuver against kings abroad, he 
can and does maneuver against the Emperor at home. 

* BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Sine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


It will be a matter of some difficulty, in writing of the 
present exhibition at the Royal Academy, to avoid giving 
the good-natured reader the impression that the critic is 
somewhat less charitably disposed than he ought tobe. I 
trust, however, he will accept my assurance that this is by 
no manner of means the case. But it is necessary to be 
honest, even at the risk of being disagreeable; andif I do 
not think that art is just now flourishing in England so 
vigcrously as some of its professors and patrons are in the 
habit of maintaining (especially after dinner), or that any 
considerable number of our artists are laying up for them- 
selves a large account of glory with posterity, neither do I 
purpose to say s0. 

The present exhibition is, upon the whole, the worst with- 
in my recollection. It is a melancholy spectacle, when one 
considers the time, the talent (in many cases), to say noth- 
ing of the canvas and pigments, which have all been 
wasted in the production of so very pooraresult. Yet 
there are pretty pictures, and there are clever pictures, 
more than a few; but in the whole vast collection there is 
hardly a picture here and there which testifies that the 
painter’s heart was in his work. They testify several other 
things, in no uncertain way. Some of them announce that 
the painter, having achieved a certain reputation, has no 
other object than to maintain it as cheaply as possible. 
Others there are, of which the vulgar sentiment, or showy 
inefficiency, declares plainly that the painter has kept stead- 
ily in view the buyer, uninstructed in art; pieces manu- 
factured for a market in which taste has nothing to do. 
Others again, and the name of these is legion, announce 
simply that the painter had no business to be painting at 
all; that he has neither the gift to imagine beautiful 
things, nor the feeling to recognize them, nor the skill to 
depict them. 

But there are, of course, some few pictures from which 
the traces of higher qualities, tho often imperfectly devel- 
oped, are not altogether absent, and upon some of these 1 
shall offer a few remarks, 

Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘‘Circe Invidiosa”’ displays some 
power of imagination. The story is in Ovid, and tells how 
Circe. for the love of Glaucus, poisoned the sea where her 
rival, Scylla, was wont to bathe; and how Scylla, by the 
force of the venom, was transformed to a fearful monster. 
In the picture, Circe stands on a dolphin, in the midst of a 
little bay with densely wooded shores. She holds with 
both hands a bowl, from which she is pouring some green 
liquid into the water. The cruel, beautiful face of the en- 
chantress, with its deadly frown, is well imagined; nor is 
the scheme of coior (green and blue, with warm purples 
and browns in the pine-trunks) disagreeable, altho the ex- 
ecution is somewhat coarse and “* painty.’”’ The poison, 
for instance, which Circe pours from her bowl, is too evi- 
dently nothing but green oil paint. 

Nearly opposite hangs a picture of a very different kind— 
“The Rose Queen,” by G. D. Leslie. It is a picture of 
school girls ina garden, painted in Mr. Leslie’s quiet tones 
of warm, pleasant color, and with all the pure, sweet feel- 
ing by which his works are distinguished. Mr. Leslie is 
always a sincere, tho hardly a strong painter; his sweet- 
ness is sometimes too nearly allied to insipidity. 

Sir John Millais has a picture with a title from Tenny- 
son—“ The little Speedwell’s darling blue’”—of which the 
subject is a little girl in a white dress, with flowers in her 
lap, sitting in—I was about to write, in a landscape; but it 
is past the wit of man to tell what it is; the background is 
simply a smear of paint, without form or suggestion of 
form. The child is pretty, and painted not without feeling, 
tho carelessly. Upon the whole, the picture is nota suc- 
cess. The two landscapes by Sir John Millais are neither 
better nor worse than many former landscapes by the 
same hand; that is to say, they are realistic, but uninter- 
esting, prosaic, and quite innocent of composition. 

The paintings of the President, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
are always to be spoken of with respect. Here, at least, we 
have plenty of art and no lack of sentiment, and, always, 





conscientious and most accomplished workmanship. But 


the very refinement of Sir Frederic Leighton’s work is apt 
to pall upon one. In truth, the refinement of a really great 
artist, that delicacy of handling which springs from sensi- 
tiveness of mind and perception, has not much in common 
with the effeminate and luxurious softness of these pic- 
tures, Flesh, after all, is more beautiful and more subtie 
in tint and texture than wax, altho Sir Frederic appears 
to be of another opinion; white his coloring, rich and har- 
monious tho it be, is too luscious and cloying for lasting 
enjoyment. His most important contribution to the pres- 
ent exhibition is ‘‘ The-Garden of the Hesperides,” a picture 
which shows all the usual faults of the artist. Yet when 
all is said in dispraise, much that is beautiful remains, es- 
pecially in the drawing and composition. The three maid- 
ens are reclining lazily about the trunk of the tree, of 
which the branches, laden with golden fruit, shelter them 
from the burning sun. She in the center lies in the very 
coils of a wonderful serpent, which looks as tho it were 
made of lapis lazuli and mother of pearl. 

One of the cleverest pieces in the exhibition is the 
“Lawn Tennis Club,” of Mr. F. A. Bridgman, an Ameri- 
can artist, resident in Paris. The coloring is bad—opaque 
and sometimes crude; but the grouping and action of the 
figures are admirable and strikingly natural. The faces, 
too, are full of life and character. 

Mr. Pettie has painted his suit of armor again, and very 
realistically; the resemblance to steel is almost deceptive 
at a little distance. He calls it ‘‘The Ultimatum.” His 
larger picture—‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’”—I am unable to 
praise. Authentic portraits of the unfortunate prince, it 
is true, represent him as less distinguished in appearance 
than the readers of his romautic story are apt to imagine 
him; but it was reserved for Mr. Pettie to depict him as a 
mere doll, with the graceful presence of a lay-figure, and a 
complexion of cream cheese. 

** St. Helena, 1816,’ is the title of Mr. Orchardson’s sin- 
gle contribution to the exhibition. The artist is known as 
ove of our most skillful painters; and he has evidently felt 
his subject, and put all his strength intoit. The scene is 
a room, perfectly plain and also bare of furniture, in which 
the exiled Emperor is dictating to Count Las Casas the 
history of his campaigns. On the right isa little table, 
covered with writing materials, at which the count sits. 
Napoleon stands in the middle of the room, stooping 
slightly, his hands behind his back, the stern melancholy 
on his pale face deepened by memories of the past. The 
floor in front of him is strewn with maps. His likeness, I 
should suppose, is admirably preserved. The painting is 
in Mr. Orchardson’s usual thin but effective manner, and 
the coloring. generally pale, is warm and thoroughly har- 
monious. Altogether, this is decidedly the most impor- 
tant and successful figure-picture in the present exhibi- 
tion. 

As a work of art, however, the little picture exhibited by 
Mr. Alma Tadema, under the title of “‘ A Kiss,” is hardly, 
if at all, inferior to Mr. Orchardson’s performance. It has, 
‘of course, nothing of the dramatic intensity of “St. He- 
lena’; but it is a masterpiece of delicate finish and refined 
execution. The foreground consists of a terrace of white 
marble, with a flight of steps leading down to a lake, be- 
yond whose blue waters the distant mountains rise faint 
against asummer sky. A mother and her little girl, in 
the early period of the Roman Empire, have reached the 
top of the steps, where they are met by a graceful girl, who 
stoops to kiss the child. It is a charming picture through- 
out; andI am not sure that Mr. Alma Tadema has ever 
produced better work. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. MeWhirter’s ‘* June in the 
Austrian Tyrol’’ deserves mention as one of the best per- 
formances of the artist. The foreground is a meadow, 
blue with thick-springing flowers—a difficult subject, 
treated with much skill and success. The effect of light 
and atmosphere is also happily attained. Mr. T. Hope 
MclLachlan’s landscapes look interesting; they are certain- 
ly poetically conceived, and agreeable in color, but, as usu- 
al, they are hung too high for criticism. Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s “‘ City of Dis’ (see Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” Canto VIII,) 
is undoubtedly imaginative, and not without a certain 
grim impressiveness, to which the numerous tiny figures 
do not greatly contribute. I think, however, that Mr. 
Goodwin is seen to far greater advantage in his simple 
landscapes, and especially those in water-colors, in which 
he often shows more of the spirit of Turner than perhaps 
any other artist now living. 

Mr. Leader, one. would imagine, has given himself up 
entirely to the dealers. He exhibits three landscapes, 
which are clever, beyond dispute, and show that his hand 
has lost nothing of its cunning. By long practice, he has 
attained great facility in imitating certain aspects of 
Nature; and he continues to manufacture pictures accord- 
ing to his old recipe. 

Mr. Henry’s Moore’s “‘ Perfect Weather for a Cruise ” is 
an excellent study of open sea, peculiarly successful, it 
seems to me, in its suggestion of motion in the waves. 
And last, but very far from least, Mr. Hook’s representa- 
tions of the wild Cornish coast, with its wonderful green 
seas, and white breakers, and sturdy, sunburnt fisher- 
folk, are just as delightful as ever. He exhibits only two 
pictures this yaar—‘ Nereids,’’ and ‘‘ The Sea-Mew’s Nest ”’ 
—both masterpieces. In Mr. Hook, indeed, we have a rare, 
almost unique, example of an artist who, painting, year 
after year, subjects of precisely the same character, with 
no important variation in the treatment, yet never falls 
into a mechanical method of work, or loses anything of the 
natural charm and freshness with which he fascinated 
us long ago, and with which, we hope, he will long con- 
tinue to delight us. 

LonpDON, ENGLAND. 








Ir is said that Thomas A. Edison became deaf as the 
result of a playful porter lifting him by the ears from a 
railway train. This was when Thomas was a newsboy. 


And itis also said that, with the perversity of fate, Mrs. 





Edison prefers old-fashioned lights to all the magic forms 
er great husband. 


of illumination discovered by 
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Sanitary. 


CHOLERA—WILL IT COME? 


Ir cannot be concealed that there is some anxiety felt in 
Europe over the advance of cholera through Asia into 
Ruropean Russia. All the more because there have been 
a few undoubted cases in Turkey, and because of the re- 
cent outbreak near Paris. It is not yet by any means cer- 
tain that these French cases were anything more than 
cholera nostras, or a sporadic form of cholera excited by 
pecuiiarly filthy water and surroundings. Dr. Moore, of 
India, and some others are much disposed to repudiate the 
idea that cholera must necessarily start at the Ganges or 
in some portion of Eastern Asia, and claim that it may 
have endemic origin under unusual conditions of filth and 
special excitation from heat and moisture. The experi- 
ence of Marseilles in its last endemic, and the revelations 
made us toits filthiness in general and that of its water sup- 
ply in particular, show at least how largely it spread, and 
fatal results are due to local conditions. Yet, as°we study 
the history of cholera, we must still cling to the view of 
its Asiatic origin as being the rule, and, therefore, its 
progress must be closely watched. A recent number of the 
London Lancet thus traces its progress from its center in 
this last advance: 


“ Altho cholera is decreasing at Meshed, the fatal attacks 
having fallen to some thirty-five a day. yet the disease has ex- 
tended over a wider area, and has at last entered Russian ter- 
ritory in Europe. Passing in a westward direction from 
Meshed, a number of towns have at intervals been attacked in 
the direction of Astrabad; and still further westward the dis- 
ease subsequently appeared at Abasabad on the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea. But the disease also crossed the mountain 
frontier between Meshed and Russian Turkestan, making its 
appearance notably at Khaaka and Askabad. Then it followed 
the railway route, 2nd has since been reported at Usum-ada on 
the eastern shore of the Caspian. The passage across the Caspian 
from this point is not difficult to understand, and, as a matter of 
fact, the important port of Baku in European Russia, situated 
on the western coast of the Caspian, soon became attacked. 
Thus the southern portion of the Caspian Sea has been invaded 
at three points, and not only so, but the disease would appear to 
have extended in a southwesterly direction from Baku toward 
the Turkish frontier; for the town of Shusha, in the province of 
Elizabetopol, is now also a seat of cholera. There is, further, 
the prevalence of cholera in Samarkand and Bokhara, in both 
of which Russo- Asiatic States a number of towns have been at- 
tacked, and between which and Russia in Europe there is a not 
unimportant traffic. No trustworthy statistics are as yet avail- 
able as to attacks or fatality; but it is certain that in Russian 
territory there have been several hundred deaths from cholera. 
The town of Bokhara is said to have escaped, and its escape is 
attributed to the advanced sanitary measures which have been 
steadily adopted there since last December, the action having 
been taken at the instigation of the resident Russian diplomatic 
agent. The immediate interest in this intelligence lies, for us, in 
the prospect of a European invasion of cholera. The route which 
the disease has taken is by no means a fresh one; and it is, be- 
sides, one that by reason of its traditions as to Oriental plague in 
and about Astrakhan is known to be one where the conditions fa- 
vorable to the diffusion of cholera have long since abounded and 
still abound.” 

The ports along the Mediterranean as well as the coun- 
tries of Southern Eurcpe are being well watched, and the 
view in Great Britain is that an extended outbreak is 
not probable. The recent tide of emigration to this coun- 
try from Russia, as well as arrivals from various countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, plainly teach us that we 
can no longer calculate on the advance through Europe as 
indicating when it may reach us. It is quite possible that 
cases may be shipped to this port long before it reaches 
France or Great Britain. The English views as to quaran- 
tine and its actual exercise in some Southern European 
ports offer us little defense. While our own views as to 
what 4 quarantine should be have been much modified and 
we are able m uch better toaccommodate it to the interests 
of commerce we are more and more convinced of its neces- 
sity. The public ought to be aware of what great im- 
provements of method as to examination, isolation and 
disinfection have taken place. Dr. Smith did some excel- 
lent work in these respects at the New York Quarantine 
Station, and Dr.Jenkins, his successor, comes to his service 
with skill and as oneonthealert. Dr. Holt, of New Or- 
leans, initiated a system of dealing with passengers and 
baggage, of washing and spraying with corrosive sublimate 
and of the application of steam heat, which there and 
elsewhere has given excellent results. At Quebec, Dr. 
Montizambert has well carried out similar views. Indeed, 
we may point to our quarantine systems as having made 
rapid progress in the past five years. If only cities will be 
equally on the alert as to first cases which may possibly de- 
velop after arrival and will see to it that through the local 
health boards a good sanitary condition is maintained we 
can feel reasonable assurance that epidemics of cholera, 
like those of 1832 and 1833, of 1849, of 1873, etc., are quite 
impossible. 

We are to assume that when cholera is raging, either in 
Europe or in Asia, we are likely to have occasional cases, 
and that in ill-governed cities, or in Italian or Russian 
quarters, there may be numbers of cases threatening an 
epidemic. But we must be ready to throttle the disease iti 
its very start. For this no new methods have been devised. 
The dealing with first symptoms of any intestinal disturb- 
ance, the sanitary visitation of tenements, the closest at- 
tention to immigrants after their arrival, a knowledge of 
their boarding places and of their places of destination, 
and the careful eye of sanitary authorities furnish our 
chiefest safeguards. 

It is pleasant for the public, as well as for ourselves, to 
feel that a well-equipped health board and dutiful officers 
furnish an insurance against epidemics that may well ex- 
cite common gratitude. They cannot always be responsi- 
ble for outbreaks; but they can be generally held to the 
duty of preventing an epidemic. ‘ 

At present we think it not likely that cholera will reac 
us during the present summer, except it thus be by a single 
case ortwo. But we are always so subject to the invasion 
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of typhus fever,yellow fever,cholera and other vagrant pes- 
tilences, that we cannot afford to be negligent as to our 
watchfulness, or as to the constant and chronic use of pre- 
ventive measures. To cure disease is a noble thing, but to 
anticipate, to go before, to prevent, this is one of the great- 
est achievements which is the aim and in part the success, 
of modern methods of municipal and national sanitation. 








Science. 


DURATION OF NORTH AMERICAN COAL- 
FIELDS. 


—_——_—_ 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 


AT the meeting of the British Association in Cardiff, a 
year ago, interest was revived in the discussion of the per- 
manency of the English coal supply, and the startling fact 
was developed that the failure of the English coal-field is 
amuch nearer event than was suspected by Jevons and 
others, who discussed the question a few years ago. From 
accurate calculations made by the most eminent authority 
it was shown that the maximum production of the Eng- 
lish coal-field will be attained in less than fifty years, and 
that thereafter the industries of the Kingdom will be draw- 
ing their support from a diminishing supply of fuel which 
will be rapidly increasing in cost, and, hence, the days of 
English commercial supremacy will soon be numbered. 
Already the far-sighted statesmen and investors of Eng- 
land are taking these facts into account, and are beginning 
to adjust their affairs to them. 

While these discussions have been going on in England, 
the question of the permanency of our own coal supply 
has, until within the present year, been scarcely raised. 
But an article which I published in the New York Evening 
Post, soon after the meeting of the British Association re- 
ferred to, in which the results of that discussion were sum- 
marized, drew from General Wistar, President of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Sciences, a communication in which 
he averred that the exhaustion of the North American coal- 
fields wasa problem much nearer in the future than any 
one had yet supposed. Ina recent paper published in the 
‘‘ Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences,”’ 
General Wistar has presented at length the facts upon 
which is based his startling conclusion that, at the prob- 
able increased rate of consumption in the future, every ac- 
cessible ton of cdal in North America will have heen used 
by the beginning of the twenty-first century of our era, or 
in a little over one hundred years from the present time. 

The facts are these: According to the census of 1890, 
which was prepared with special care, the maximum area of 
coal-fields in the United States is set down at 219,080 
square miles, which would be only slightly increased by 
the addition of the coal-fields of Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. When we take into consideration the por- 
tions of this area which are barren, it will appear that 
the estimate is over rather than under the real facts. The 
average depth of workable coal seams over this area is not 
Over six feet, which would yield 800 tons per foot to the 
acre. 

‘* We should then by a simple arithmetical process get 
the following: namely, 219,080 square miles equal to 140,- 
211,200 acres, multiplied by 6 feet (of thickness) and by 800, 
being the available tonnage per foot of thickness from 
each acre, would give the tonnage, which is 673,013 mil- 
lions of tons. 

““The same census report states the production (and 
therefore the consumption) during the year 1889 at 126,097,- 
779 tons, and further states the increase of consumption 
to have been at the rate, in round numbers, of 100 per cent. 
per decade. . 

“This rate of known actual increase applied to the 
present annual consumption for thirty years, then reduced 
to 50 per cent. per decade for the next forty years, and 
further reduced to 334¢ per cent. per decade for another 
forty-two years, would irdicate the entire consumption 
of every accessible ton at the end of one hundred and twelve 
years.”’ 

Of course, as General Wistar remarks, this is but a broad 
generalization. But, pick what flaws with it we may, the 
time could not be extended more than 200 or 300 years, 
which, if not near enough to give statesmen and investors 
any lessons of economy, is sufficiently near to give philoso- 
phers and theologians a new sense of the profound truth 
underlying the utterances of the sacred writers when they 
ery: “‘ All flesh is grass, and the glory of man as the flower 
of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away”; and of the correlative truth, that it is the 
word of the Lord alone which endureth forever. At the 
present time the world at large is passing through a state 
of delusive exhilaration such as for a few years intoxicated 
the original members of the endowment societies which 
are now so rapidly coming to grief, and modern civiliza- 
tion must in a few centuries pass through experiences 
which will test its character to the utmost. 

In looking over the field for some substitute to take the 
place of coal, General Wistar does not find much to en- 
courage the optimist. At the present time coal is by far 
the most important source from which we derive the force 
to run the machinery which is more and more doing the 
work of the world. The other forms of available force are 
chemical decomposition, water power, wind power, and di- 
rect sunlight. But the production of electrictity or any 
other form of force by chemical decomposition would be 
extremely expensive on account of the great mass of ma- 
terial that would have to be handled. As to water power, 
if the total rainfall of Pennsylvania were collected and 
converted into effective power with an average head of 150 
feet, it would not produce one-tenth of the force which is 
now actually consumed in that State in the use of coal. It 
is needless to say, also, that the winds and the sunshine 
are too variable to be depended upon for any constant pro- 
duction of force in the eastern portion of the United 
States, especially during the winter season, when such an 
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enormous amount of force in the shape of heat is required. 
to make life endurable. 

Looking to the future, therefore, it is far from improb- 
able that in a few centuries the desert regions of the earth, 
where the sky is seldom overcast by clouds, will be among 
the most important centers of manufacturing industries. 
Ericsson, in his inventions of sun motors, was only slight- 
ly ahead of his time; and we may look forward toa period 
not far distant when Sahara shall, by the very necessities 
of human life, be made to blossom like the rose, and when 
the arid regions of our great interior basins in the West 
shall be the most densely populated centers of the conti- 
nent. Or yet, again, we can contemplate the development 
of great manufacturing industries in the regions of the 
trade winds, where the supply of force from moving cur- 
rents of air is continuous; or, finally, we may, with pro- 
phetic vision, see all the shore lines of the continent dense- 
ly populated with artisans who have learned to utilize to 
the utmost the constant and enormous waste of force 
which now takes place in the daily rise and fall of the 
tides. 

OBERLIN, O. 

















School and College. 


THE Board of Trustees of a new college in Houston, 
Tex., endowed by William M. Rice, of New York City, 
met last week, and formally accepted his gift establishing 
the institution. Mr. Rice went to Texas from Massachu- 
setts in 1838. He settled in Houston and made the begin- 
ning of an active and prosperous business career. Having 
amassed a fortune he came to New York. He kept up, 
however, various interests in Texas and in the Southwest. 
A few years ago, he concluded to show his appreciation 
and regard for Texas, by founding a college in Houston. 
He offered, last year, to endow permanently such an insti- 
tution, and deposited $200,000 in cash in bank, subject to 
the order of the trustees. He has also given to the newly 
created college 9,000 acres of good agricultural land in 
Jones County, near Anson, Tex., and $17,000 in securities. 
The entire amount of his gift, consisting of $200,000 in cash, 
the land and securities, is valued at $350,000. The control 
of the institution is to rest with the city of Houston, Mr. 
Rice acting as one of the trustees. The buildings will be 
erected at once. One of the departments will be a poly 
technic school for men and women, in which special train- 
ing in applied arts and mechanics will be given. The 
library also and the reading room of the college are to 
receive particular attention. Instruction in all depart- 

ments is to be free. 


.... Thiel College, Greenville, Penn., after some years of 
wandering in the by-ways of strife and contention, seems: 
to have entered on the high-road tosuccess. The last year 
was very encouraging, and there are still brighter prospects: 
for the coming one. The faculty, this year, conferred the 
degree of A. B. on fifteen young men and women who had 
completed the four years’ classical course. Eight of the 
young men will enter the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penn., next fall. In the Post- 
graduate department the degree of Ph.D. was given the 
Rev. A. D. Potts, of Pleasant Unity, Penn. The venerable 
President, F. A. Muhlenberg, D.D., has signified his will- 
ingness to remain at the head of the institution, his health 
having sufficiently improved. The college has received an 
addition of $30,000 to its endowment during the scholastic 
year. 


....Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. (Swedish-Luther- 
an), at its recent commencement had twenty-eight gradu- . 
ates from its different departments. The attendance 
during the year was 393. A subscription of $75,000 had been 
completed during the same period of time. The Swedish 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America convened 
at Lindsborg in connection with the commencement exer- 
cises Altho the institution is owned and controlled by 
the Swedish Lutherans, it is thoroughly American, being 
manned by a faculty, the majority of whom have been 
educated in America. The English language is used as the 
almost exclusive medium of instruction. This is, asfar as. 
our knowledge goes, the only Swedish College in America 
having as its president a gentleman born and educated 
in this country and having all his degrees from institu- 
tions in the United States. 


.... Western Reserve University now embraces eight de- 
partments. Its management has been conservative; but 
the addition of the law school and of the dental school, 
and also the new instruction offered to graduates, indicates 
that progressive policy prevails. There are in all the 
departments of the university, seventy professors, and in 
Adelbert College and the College for Women, twenty- 
three. 


...-Mr. W. E. Smyser has been appointed instructor in 
English literature in De Pauw University, to succeed Prof. 
W. C. Bronson, resigned. Mr. Smyser is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University and pursued his post-graduate study 
at Johns Hopkins. 








Personals. 


“THE Old William,” remarked Prince Bismarck re- 
cently to a newspaper reporter, ‘‘was not, it is true, a great 
statesman; but he was a man of mature and sound judg- 
ment. Hewould never act without consulting one or more 
of his counselors. Then he was a perfect gentleman. He 
was true; he appreciated what the French call la relation 
sure. I was deeply attached tohim. The Emperor Fred- 
erick was a noble man. He was not, perhaps, a man of 
great strength; yet he was one of very considerable percep- 
tion, discretion and tact. He was a sharp sword witha 
short blade. Three years before the Emperor William 
died, hisson called me and asked me te stay with him. 
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saw both him and the Empress Frederick, and I promised 
to remain in office. And I would have continued with him 
to the last; I would not have forsaken him, even tho I had 


‘ myself thought that he was going wrong.”’ 


....The young cémposer, Pietro Mascagni, who has 
already enriched the world with ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
if not with “‘L’Amico Fritz,” is at work on three new 
operas, basing them on tales by Heine, Erckmann-Cha- 
train and Francois Coppée. 


....The silver wedding of Grieg, the composer, was cele- 
brated a few daysago at ‘‘ Trolhaugen,”’ the artist’s home 
near Bergen, Norway. After dinner Grieg played his famous 
“Wedding Procession,” and Mrs. Grieg sang some of her 
husband’s songs. 


....-One of the newspaper men who reported the Home- 
stead strike from the scene of conflict was Lieut. John 
C. Fremont, the son of the first Republican nominee for 
the Presidency. 


....The President, whose salary has been the subject of 
many comparisons, receives it in monthly instalments, On 
the 26th day of every month the Treasurer of the United 
States sends to the White House a check for $4,166.66. 


....Comte de Mun’s Christian democracy has received 
a distinguished adherent in the ex-Princess Imperial of 
Brazil, who makes it a point to attend all the lectures he 
gives at the Cercle Catholique. 


....Launt Thompson, the sculptor and academician, who 
has paresis and has been sent to a hospital for mental 
disorders, is an Irishman, and was born sixty-nine years 
ago. 

....Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and the Princess Louise are 
said to be the only ladies who have ever been permitted to 
enter the cloisters of the monastery of Santa Barbara. 


....The Duke of Portland has added 20,000-acres to his 
shooting preserves. This gives him 80,000 acres, or 125 
square miles reserved solely for shooting. 








Charities. 


In February, 1887, Miss Grace Dodge, of New York, 
gavea talk about Working Girls’ Clubs to the Baltimore 
Y. W. C. A., and as a result the Helping Hand Society of 
East Baltimore was started. Mrs. Joseph Elliott was 
elected President, which position she has held up to the 
present time. Through her unselfish interest and untiring 
energy she has influenced for good all who have come in 
contact with her. The first meetings were held in small 
rooms, and the society soon felt the need of larger accom- 
modations. So a small house was rented. Two reoms 
were used for the society meetings, and the rest of the 
dwelling as a lodging house for young women. At first a 
fancy-work class was started, which now is attended by. 
from thirty to forty girls every Thursday evening, except 
the first Thursday in each month, when occurs an enter- 
tertainment evening. The girls are allowed to invite 
their friends, have vocal or instrumental music, or any 
other amusements approved of by the society. There was 
very soon necessity for having classes on other evenings of 
the week, so now the rooms are open on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, when classes in cooking, dress- 
making, millinery, ete., are taught. The girls attend the 
gymnasium of the Bryn Mawr School, and the exercise 
has proved to be most beneficial after the sedentary occu- 
pations of theday. They work in factories or take sewing 
home from the shops. Small fees are charged for all 
classes and also for club membership. There is also a 
library, the books of which are circulated weekly. In the 
summer a number of the girls are taken to the country. 
The history of this society shows how much good can be 
done by the personal influence of those loving their fellows 
enough to help those whose paths have not been cast in 
pleasant places. ; 





....Exeter Hall, London, has been the scene of the anni- 
versary exercises of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 
One night the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) took the chair, and Princess Louise participated 
in the proceedings. As to the work itself there are 
ten mission vessels, of which five are admirable hospital 
ships, and a summary of the year’s operations shows: 8,130 
medical and surgical patients were treated, and 14,278 mis- 
sionary visits were paid; 1,261 religious services were held, 
attended by 13,454; and 276,005 magazines, 176,272 tracts, 
and 7,941 books were given away, while 572 library bags 
were sent out, and 1,679 copies of the Scriptures were suld 
or givenaway. Itis interesting to note in addition that 
the sales of fish amounted to £2,183! Among the speakers 
were Archdeacon Sinclair and Sir George Baden-Powell, 
the latter especially interesting to us on this side the Deep 
Sea. 

....-Fourth Avenue has always been a street noted for 
working churches and charities. This reputation will be 
emphasized by the erection of three superb buildings oppo- 
site the Y. M. C. A., and occupying the entire space from 
Calvary Church to Twenty-third Street. The structures 
will be for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Associated Charities, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Renwick, Aspinwall 
& Renwick have designed the plans for the magnificent 
new building of this last-named Society. The edifice now 
under way has a front of 50 feet on Twenty-third Street 
and 99 on Fourth Avenue. It will be seven stories high, 
and, of course, fireproof throughout. The lower floors 
will be occupied by the necessary offices; the upper by dor- 
mitorie3, play rooms, kitchens, refectories, and the infirma- 
ry. Crowning all is the roof-garden. The cost will be 
about $200,000. 


--..-The Newsboys’ Home Charity, as it appeals in every 
city, is well put forth in Helen Campbell’s ‘‘ Darkness and 
Daylight,” which has introductions by Lyman Abbott, 
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Col. T. W. Knox and Inspector Byrnes. The book, tho 


_ expansive, is an excellent supplement to Riis’s ‘How the 


Other Half Lives.” Advancing from national to local 
conditions, Mrs.Campbell calls attention again to the un- 
fortunate topography of New York. A configuration which 
is length without breadth, helps to bring about congestion 
in certain quarters. New York adds to its population 
50,000 souls a year; and the increase, normal or abnormal, 
is likely to be greater. 


....A superb gift was that of the late Mortimer Fabritus 
Reynolds, of Rochester, who left $500,000 for a Public 
Library, but also the property known as the Arcade, val- 
ued at $1,000,000, the return from which is to support the 
Library. There is coming to pass a noble rivalry among 
wealthy men in their benefactions. 


...“‘The Handbook of the Society for Instruction in 
First Aid to the Injured’ can be had at the nominal price 
of twenty-five cents. All humanitarians must desire its 
wide circulation. 


Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. - 

THE prominent events of the week in connection 
with Homestead have been the arrest of the strike leaders, 
O’Donnell and Ross, on the charge of murder, and the 
murderous assault upon Mr. Frick, the agent of the Car- 
negie Company. Early Saturday afternoon, July 23d, a 
Russian Jew from New York City, Alexander Berkman, 
succeeded in securing an interview with Mr. Frick in his 
private office. He fired three shots at the manager, two 
of which entered his neck, one on either side of the skull. 
The third shot missed. He then drew a knife and inflicted 
two stab wounds. Mr. Frick grappled with the man, and 
others coming to his relief he was arrested. Examination 
proved him to be an Anarchist well known to the Anar- 
chists in New York, but with apparently no connection 
with others. The complete examination may bring out 
further information, as detectives are looking for his con- 
federates. The labor men everywhere condemn the action 
of Berkman and utterly disavow any connection with it, 
claiming that it will prejudice their cause greatly. The 
militia are still in control at Homestead, tho it has been 
decided to replace the soldiery by deputy sheriffs. A num- 
ber of other strikes in sympathy with the Amalgamated 
Association have been instituted. 


....-President Harrison sent to the Senate on July 19th the 
nomination of Judge Shiras, of Pennsylvania, as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court in place of the late 
Associate Justice Bradley. Mr. Shiras belongs toa well- 
known family in Pittsburg, and was cordially recom- 
mended to the bar of Western Pennsylvania. The two 
Republican Senators from Pennsylvania, however, oppose 
on personal grounds the nomination, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have decided to report the nomina- 
tion without recommendation. 








ne 


....A mass meeting was held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Wednesday evening, July 20th, at which 
Grover Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson were officially 
informed of their nomination by the Democratic Party for 
President and Vice President. The address to Mr. Cleve- 
land was made by Congressman Wilson, of West Virginia, 
and that to Mr. Stevenson by ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
White, of California. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson 
both responded. 


....President Harrison has issued a proclamation ap- 
pointing Friday, October 2ist, 1892, as a general holiday in 
celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. He calls upon the people in their 
churches and other places of assembly to express their 
gratitude to Divine Providence for the devout faith of the 
discoverer, and for the divine care and guidance which has 
directed our history and so abundantly blessed our people. 


.... Lhe President sent in to the Senate on July 21st the 
following nominations for foreign ministers: Andrew D, 
White, of New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Russia; A. Loudon Snowden, of 
Pennsylvania, now Envoy to Greece, Rumania and Servia, 
to be Envoy to Spain; Truxton Beale, of California, now 
Minister Resident and Consul-General to Persia, to be 
Envoy to Greece, Rumania and Servia. 


Pa The Chilean Government has paid over to the Secre- 
tary of State the sum of $75,000, to be distributed among 
the relatives of the sailors who were murdered by the mob 
in Valparaiso last October. The greater portion of the 
award will probably go to the families of Riggan and Turn- 
bull. No attention was paid to the heavy claims for dam- 
ages on file in the State Department amounting to about 
$2,500,000. 


.... The House has passed the bill increasing the salaries 
of the life-saving crews. The keepers are advanced from 
$700 to $900, and the members of the crew from $50 to $65 
per month while employed. The result is due to the per- 
sistent efforts of the Rev. S. E. Young, of Asbury Park, 
who has been engaged in the work for over two years. 


....The House of Representatives has refused to concur 
with the Senate in the grant of $5,000,000 to the World’s 
Fair, but has accepted the Sunday closing clause. The 
Conference Committee on the Civil Appropriation bill, 
after discussing the matter fully, was unable to come to 
any agreement in regard to the appropriation. 


....W. K. Vanderbilt’s yacht, “ Alva,” was run down in 
the fog off Nantucket by a coasting steamer. Mr. Vander- 
bilt and his party narrowly escaped drowning, and were 
rescued by the steamer which had sunk the yacht. 


.... William F. Harrity has been chosen chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. His appointment, it is 
understood, is not acceptable to the Tammany wing of the 
Democratic Party. 


... There has been sharp discussion in the House on the 
Anti-Option bill, Mr. Vest, of Missouri, opposing it as un- 
constitutional and demagogic. 


-.--The Secretary of State has instructed United States 
consular officers to insist upon the metric system being 
used in invoices from France. 


....The House of Representatives has passed a bill au- 


thorizing retaliation against Canada in the enforcement of 
canal tolls. 


....Four of the men who have been charged with ballot- 
box stuffing in Jersey City, N. J., have plead guilty to the 
charge. 

FOREIGN. 

.---The full returns from the English elections, except 
ing the two districts in the Orkney Islands, show that the 
Conservatives stand 314 and the Opposition 354.. As those 
two are certain to return Liberals, Mr. Gladstone’s ma- 
jority in the next House will be forty-two. There has been 
considerable talk of Lord Salisbury declining to recog- 
nize the validity of Mr. Gladstone’s majority; but he has 
announced that the Government will act in accordance 
with precedent and the Constitution, and on an early 
vote in the House of Commons on the Address to the 
Throne, it is considered certain that Mr. Gladstone will 
take office. His power will depend upon the position of 
the Parnellite members, whose attitude they claim will 
be one of entire independence. The anti-Parnellites, headed 
by Mr. McCarthy, will support Mr. Gladstone. It is 
thought very possible that Home Rule may be postponed 
for a year. 





....The political mission of Sir Charles Euan Smith to 
Fez has been completed. There was at one time consider- 
able anxiety on account of the delay in his return to Tan- 
gier. That, however, has been dispelled. The diplomats 
in Tangier have made a strong protest to the Moorish Min- 
isters against the treatment accorded to foreigners, declar- 
ing that the Governments would hold Morocce responsible 
for the safety of the subjects of their countries. In conse- 
quence matters there have very much improved. Two 
Americans who were outrageously attacked by the soldiers 
in Fez were rescued by the British Envoy, who secured for 
them a full indemnity and formal declaration of regret to 
the United States. 


.... The report of the disaster to the Katanga expedition 
along the Zambezi River has been confirmed by the state- 
m 2nt of a colleague of Captain Stairs and Captain Bodson. 
Th: latter was killed by the natives and the former died 
fro n disease. One hundred and ninety natives attached 
to the expedition perished. The object was to open up the 
Katanga region, which is supposed to be rich in copper, 
quicksilver and gold, in anticipation of the probable ac- 
tion of the British South Africa Company. 

....-An immense demonstration in honor of Prince Bis- 
marck was held in Kissingen, July 24th. Thousands of 
people came from the country around. In answer to an 
address, Prince Bismarck said that the reception was such 
as no Minister ever before received. Heclosed by joining in 
cheers to the Emperor, the Empire, the Reichstag, and the 
Bundesrath. 

.... King Oscar of Sweden has summoned Mr. Stang, the 
leader of the Unionist Right, to form a Cabinet in Norway 
in place of the one which resigned in June. Mr. Stang 
bas declined to do so in view of the refusal of the King to 
allow the establishment of separate Norwegian consulates. 

....Official reports from Batavia confirm the accounts of 
the destruction caused bythe volcanic eruption at Sanguir 
Island. Two thousand of the inhabitants are reported 
killed. There were no Europeans among the victims. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....For the Sabbatic rest is not dull and stupid and slumber- 
ous; it is meant to be full of joy and praise—of a vivid delight in 
accomplishment.—Christian Leader. 





.... The employment of armed mercenaries to defend property 
is offensive, tho legal. To supersede the necessity of it the State, 
with the steadiness and weight of gravitation, should press down 
insurrection and fulfill its guarantees to preserve the peace.— 
Christian Advocate. 


....A committee of Senators, composed from among both par- 
ties, after a laborious investigation extending over a period of 
more than a year, has unanimously reported the fact that the 
wages of labor in this country average 77 per cent. higher than 
in Great Britain at the present time.—_New York Tribune. 


.... Will the free-trade orators be good enough to explain why, 
during the last twelve months, 50,182 immigrants came to these 
United States from England and Wales? Why did these people 
fly from a country which enjoys the blessing of free trade to a 
country which is groaning under “ a grinding tariff,” where “the 
many are being robbed for the benefit of a few?”—New York Re 
corder. 5 


...-It is plain that the strict application of the principles laid 
down in the Chicago platform must mean such a tariff as Eng- 
land has—that is, duties levied only on non-competing foreign 
products, and it is obvious that no rate levied on these products 
which would permit of their importation at all would yield suf- 
ficient revenue to support the Government, even when supple- 
mented by our present internal taxes. We should have todo as 
England does—make up the difference out of an income tax.— 
Providence Journal, 

....°*One word to our friends of the North and West. We refer 
to our business friends, the men whom we trade with, and who 
have been in close commercial relations with us for twenty years. 
The South appeals to you to vote with us this year and put down 


forever all fears of the Force bill in this land. The Force bill is 
to be the shibboleth.”—Savannah Press. 


The best reply to the implied threat thinly veiled under this * ap- 
peal” can be made in the historic and patriotic words of Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen when he was similarly “* appealed ” to while in 
the dry goods trade in this city before the Rebellion. Mr. Bowen 
then said: “‘Our goods, not our principles, are for sale.” The 
best way for the Northern merchants to put down forever all 
fears of blackmailing appeals of this character in this land is to 
cast their votes for Gen. Benjamin Harrison and Whitelaw Reid. 





—Mail and Express. 
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GUITEAUISM. 


WHEN the strikers at Homestead resolved to beat the 
Carnegie Company in the contest between them by the 
demonstration of physical force they became rioters. 
When in pursuance of this object they broke into the 
mills of the company to oppose the landing of the Pink- 
ertons, as rioters they advanced a step in crime and be- 
came murderers. They pretended that they had a right 
to prevent the landing of the watchmen because they 
were Pinkerton men. They do not acknowledge that 
they did any wrong either in breaking into the company’s 
premises, shooting the company’s watchmen, or destroy- 
ing the company’s barges. There have not been want- 
ing newspapers and public men, and even ministers, as 
we show elsewhere, who either applauded or excused 
them for these acts. Severai of the leaders are now in 
jail on the charge of murder. The law has been invoked 
to determine individual guilt in those bloody transac- 
tions. The result promises to prove that it is no more 
lawful for strikers to break into property and destroy it 
thax for professional burglars or thieves; no less crimi- 
nal for them to shoot and kill than for common murder- 
ers. 

Out of the loose talk of the newspapers and agitators 
on this aspect of the Homestead strike has come the 
miserable, sneaking assassin, who thought to win 
popular applause, help the cause of the strikers, and do 
humanity a service by killing, with revolver and dagger, 
the chief representative of the Carnegie Company, Mr. 
H.C. Frick. From the description given of him, we 
imagine he is a second Guiteau—vain, reckless, fiendish, 
inclining to lawlessness, and trained in the school of an- 
archists. He went from this city to Pittsburg to do the 
cowardly deed, incited, no doubt, by the open sympathy 
expressed in the columns of one of our daily papers. He 
saw in Mr. Frick a representative of hated capital; he 
saw that law was helping him in his contest with the 
strikers by repressing their lawlessness, and he doubtless 
thought he could turn the tide in their favor. He was 
a foolas well as a fiend; but in this his case is only 
symptomatic. The soldier at Homestead who hurrahed 
for the would-be assassin, is one of the class that. con- 
dones all crime done in the name of labor against capital. 
He is, by the way, from the same town as the minister 
whose incendiary letter we discuss in another column. 

So far as public opinionis concerned, the rioters and 
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in Pittsburg are to be condemned, not because they are 
arrayed against capital, but because they are law- 
breakers and criminals. There is no question of wages 
in the deed at Pittsburg: no question of workmen’s 
rights in the acts at Homestead. It is a. question simply 
‘of crime. The soldiers are at Homestead to repress it; 
and there are courts in the State to bring-the law-break- 
‘ers to justice. 

Of course, all this reacts against labor. It.is from the 
ranks of labor that these acts of violence have proceeded. 
Labor has denounced. the horrible affair at Pittsburg, 
but not with unanimity, not always with the abhorrence 
which such a cowardly deed, done in its name, should 
excite. Labor will win no battles while it countenances 
a policy of violence. It must take care not only to avoid 
it, but to avoid having violence identified with it. 


NEW LIGHT OUT OF PALESTINE. 


WE would not have our readers, who are so much in- 
terested in the Scriptures and.in. the discoveries which 
illustrate and explain them, fail to notice a remarkable 
discovery just announced, made on the soil of Palestine 
by a young. American, Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of President 
Bliss, of. the American Protestant College at Beirit, 
altho while he was working under the direction of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund. It is the discovery 
for the first time in Palestine of a written record which 
goes back of the time of David or even of Moses. Itis an 
actual letter of historical value, on a clay tablet, and in 
the Babylonian language and writing. It gives us a lit- 
tle glimpse of the disturbed condition of things in Pales- 
tine while the children of Israel were in bondage in 
Egypt, and it contains a mention of a Zimrida, govern- 
or of Lachish, of whom we already had knowledge from 
the remarkable collection of tablets also in the Babylo- 
nian writing, found four years ago, at Tel el-Amarna in 
Egypt. 

It is not so much any special historical value in this 
tablet which we care to speak of, altho it has value; nor 
the contents of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that we now 
are concerned with, as the fact itself, that is now proved, 
that such historical records.as have been found buried in 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria may be expected also in 
the mounds of Palestine. The first one has now been 
found in the course of a systematic opening of a mound 
which represents, perhaps the old city of Lachish, or 
perhaps the old city of Gath. If one is found 
more may be found, and of a like antiquity. Hith- 
erto the historical records from Palestine have been 
singularly few. The two of real importance are the Mo- 
abite stone found still on the surface of the ground at 
Dibon, and the letters scratched by workmen who made 
the tunnel into the pool of Siloam. Both are inthe Phe- 
nician characters, and belong to the time of the Jewish 
kings. This one is six or seven hundred years older, and, 
being written in the Babylonian character, shows us that 
in the century before Moses the Phenician letters had not 
yet been introduced, if they had been invented. What- 
ever other monuments we may find in Jerusalem, a town 
whose governor was writing letters to the Egyptian king 
at the same date, or in any other of the twenty other old 
Palestinian towns which we know flourished at this time, 
will be in either Egyptian or Babylonian writing, prob- 
ably the latter; for we now know that it was not the 
Nile but the Euphrates that gave its culture first to Syria 
and Phenicia. The records of man do not go back of the 
time when Babylonia ruled along the Mediterranean, 
while Egypt got its first foothold in this region about 
1700 B.c., when Amasis I set up his outposts as far be- 
yond the Egyptian border as Sharuhen and Gaza. But 
for more than a thousand years before this Syria and 
Palestine had been learning the Babylonian language, 
had submitted to its rules, and had adopted its civiliza- 
tion. Weno longer wonder that the Bible makes Baby- 
lonia and not Egypt the mother of nations. 

We may now expect a fresh impetus to Palestinian 
exploration. The Exploration Fund has finished its map; 
it may now begin vigorously its excavations. The omens 
are favorable. 
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ANDOVER AND THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


A’ FouRTH application has been made from Andover 
Seminary to the American Board since its last annual 
meeting, for appointment to missionary service. The 
last applicant is a member of the midd'e class. We 
understand that he is a young man of excellent charac- 
ter and manifests a sincere missionary spirit. The Pru- 
dential Committee have not, however, appointed him, 
nor have they rejected him; they have postponed a final 
decision until he shall have gone further in his studies in 
the Seminary, in the hope that his views may become 
more clear and definite. His answers to the doctrinal 
questions of the Manual were deemed inadequate by the 
Committee, and the supplementary questions were sent 
him. His replies to them were so vague and unsatis- 
factory that the Committee felt constrained to lay the 
matter over. 

Two of the four applicants from Andover were, it will 
be remembered, rejected on the ground of health or he- 
redity; one was appointed, and the fourth has been given 
further time for preparation. 





‘the murderers at Homestead and the would-be assassin | Judging from the history of the past and from the last 





two issues of The Andover Review, the Prudential Com- 


- mittee will come in for plenty of criticism for its action 


in the last case, and this criticism will be intensified in 
severity by crowding into it punishment for all the sins 
of the past. Poor Dr. Alden will never be forgiven in 
this life for sending a few times that unauthorized creed 
to applicants, Andover still belabors him for it, tho he 
publicly confessed, apologized and promised discontinu- 
ance years ago. So the Committee must be prepared to 
undergo the wordy penelty which Andover is bound to 
inflict. 

The Committee will, no doubt, know how to receive 
its due philosophically. It will be sustained in some de- 
gree by. the reflection that it has been following the in- 
structions of the power that creates and directs it, that it 
has the approval of the great majority of the legal di- 
rectors, that what it has done was done in the light of all 
the wisdom it could secure, and that even The Andover 
Review now admits that the Committee has *‘ un- 
limited power ef scrutiny into an applicant’s opinions.” 
In other. words, it will have the consciousness of hav- 
ing done its best to carry out the wishes of the Board. 

The proposal of The Andover Review will no doubt 
encourage it to believe that its interpretation of the 
action at Minneapolis is, after all, the correct one. If 
not, the Review would hardly be moved to ask that the 
Board at its next meeting should change that action, so 
as to eliminate the amendments proposed by Drs. 
Plumb and Boardman, and thus leave the recommenda- 
tions as they were reported by the Committee of Nine. 
If, as the Review declares, it does ‘‘not ask the conser- 
vatives to repeal the Des Moines resolution,” it is anx- 
ious that that resolution should not be enforced. 
If it says, referring to the resolution, that it ‘‘ does 
not disparage caution,” it does want “ caution” so 
“cautiously exercised,” that the hypothesis should not 
be excluded from the ‘‘ Board alone, of all societies ” 
In brief, it is willing that the ‘‘whole controversy” 
chould be ‘‘ speedily settled on the basis of a firm princi- 
ple of toleration within the bounds of the creeds and 
practice of the Congregational denomination.” It in- 
sists that the probation hypothesis has ‘‘ not proved di- 
visive, nor shown any divisive tendency.” As a matter 
of opinion, there will be differences on this point. The 
American Board has had a great deal of trouble in 
the past six years from a certain ‘‘divisive tenden- 
cy,” and in its efforts to gnard against it has had 
the constant and persistent hostility of The Andover 
Review. Just now the Review is giving rather more 
of its attention to the President of the Board than to the 
Prudential Committee. It does not like Dr. Storrs’s 
recent letters. But then, it does not, as we have seen, 
like the almost unanimous action at Minneapolis, and 
wants to have it modified. To all of which it is enough 
now to say that the great majority of the Board still, to 
all appearance, stand by the action at Minneapolis, by 
the President’s interpretation of it, and by the Pruden- 
tial Committee’s administration of it. The administra- 
tion cannot be changed until the action is changed, and 
the action cannot be changed until the majority change. 
We think, therefore, there is little reason for immediate 
concern on this point. 


- 
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MONEY FOR INDIAN EDUCATION. 


THE Indian bill, which has recently become a law, 
carries the gross sum of $2,313,525 for Indian education 
for the year ending June 30th, 1893. The amount appro- 
priated for the same purpose by the last Congress was 
$2,291,650. The amount asked for by the Commissioner 
for this year was $2,917,060, or $603,585 more than the 
sum appropriated. This large cut in the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Indian Office for educational purposes, 
amounting to nearly half a million dollars, is a very 
severe blow to the cause of Indian education. In the 
first place, it renders it impossible to complete the full 
establishment of the several training schools according 
to the plans of the Indian Office. It was intended 
substantially to complete these large non-reservation 
schools, so that they might enter at once upon the largest 
and most efficient service which they are capable of 
rendering. The Indian bill not only failed to make suit- 
able provision for their completion, but it carries re- 
strictions of such a nature as will, in some cases, very 
seriously hinder the usefulness of these schools. 

In the next place, the Indian Office asked for $200,000 
for the erection, enlargement and repair of school build- 
ings on Indian reservations. During the last three years, 
a large amount of work hasbeen done to render the In- 
dian schools on the reservations decent and comfortable, 
and some new schools have been built. The sum absolute- 
ly needed to carry on the work successfully during the 
coming year was stated by the Commissioner in his com- 
munication to Congress to be over $800,000, and it is safe 
to say that this entire amount could have been very profit- 
ably expended in the improvement and enlargement of 
the Indian school system. The amount allowed for this 
purpose, however, is only $100,000, or less than a third of 
that which was stated to be absolutely necessary. This 
will, of necessity, prevent the establishment of new 
schools where they are greatly needed and the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of others where the facilities are 
very unfavorable, The serious nature of this hindrance 
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will be appreciated when it is stated that there are among 
the Navajo Indians alone probably 3,000 children of 
school age for whom no educational advantages what- 
‘ever have been provided. 

‘The general fund for which the Indian Office urgently 
asked, $1,300,000, was placed at $1,075,000, or $225,000 
less than what was earnestly requested. This cut checks 
at once the rapid and healthy expansion of the school 
service, and confines the Office to the carrying on of the 
schools substantially as they were at the close of the last 
fiscal year. Little or no advance can be made during 
the coming twelve months. 

A detailed statement of the needs in this direction was 
made by the Indian Office, showing the enlargement of 
the capacity of schools already existing, the new schools 
that have been established, those that are in process of 
establishment, those that ought to be enlarged, and 
places where new schools should be built; and on this 
careful figuring, it was estimated that not less than 
$315,000 increase of the general fund should be granted. 
By refusing to do this, Congress has made it impossible 
for the Indian Office to extend the work of education, 
and thus has checked for the time the plans which were 
being so successfully carried into execution. 

Every friend of Indian education who realizes that 
the future of this interesting people depends so largely 
upon the proper industrial training of their children, 
will regret what seems to be the short-sighted policy of 
Congress in refusing to appropriate necessary funds for 
the enlargement and carrying out of the work which is 
being so successfully prosecuted. 

Various reasons were assigned for the refusal of Con- 
gress to grant the request of the Indian Office for educa- 
tional purposes; but the real, and indeed it may be said 
the only reason why the request was not granted, was 
the desire on the part of the House of Representatives 
to make a record for economy. Indeed, it was openly 
stated by influential members that it will be necessary 
to cut Indian education to the quick now for political 
reasons, but that after the election the next Congress 
would doubtless be willing to vote whatever sums of 
money might be necessary for the work. We cannot be- 
lieve that the people of the United States, who are so 
tired of the Indian question as heretofore managed, and 


who are so thoroughly united in the opinion that the. 


only solution that is possible for it lies in the direction 
of education, will look with favor upon any political 
party which deliberately checks this work and hinders its 
progress for no other reason than to curry popular favor. 


"~ 
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A CLERICAL APOLOGIST. 


THE fact that much sympathy has been expressed, in 
public prints and public bodies, with the course as well 
as the cause of the strikers at Homestead, impresses us 
as a dangerous symptom. It indicates, first, a certain 
contempt for the supremacy of law; second, a feeling 
that a just cause may be properly maintained by unjust 
and violeat m2an3; third, that capital is uniformly un- 
just and oppressive and should always be regarded as the 
enemy of labor; fourth, that many who would be public 
leaders and teachers have no adequate conception of the 
principles which in law and equity apply in such cases. 
It is not a matter of little importance that rioters should 
be supported, even by expressions of sympathy. A 
Pennsylvania judge said, the other day, when one of the 
Homestead strikers was before him on a charge of mur- 
der, that any one who stands by while rioting is going 
on and does nothing to suppress it, isas guilty as one of 
the rioters. Wrong and reckless opinions on bloody af- 
fairs like that at Homestead are dangerous, and we are 
sorry that the pulpit, as well as the platform and press, is 
sometimes guilty of them. 

We bave a letter from a minister in Pennsylvania, a 
doctor of divinity, which not only excuses the rioters 
and accuses their employers, but sets forth revolutionary, 
not to say anarchistic ideas. 

He begins by saying that in our treatment of the 
Homestead trouble we are ‘ narrow and prejudiced” in 
our views, and proceeds in this wise: 

Ido not justify wrong on the part of workingmen any 
more than you; but workingmen have rights. The work- 
ingmen did not precipitate the bloodshed at Homestead; 
for that the Carnegie Co. are responsible, and they alone. 

The private, interstate and national police force of 
Pinkerton is subversive of one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our National Government. No private citizen has 
any right or authority to police the United States or indi- 
vidual States. A police force ought to be, and must be, 
amenable to either the civil head of a city, county, State or 
the Nation; otherwise we must inevitably drift into an- 
archy. The whole system of Pinkertons, as now admin- 
istered, is radically, fundamentally and viciously sub- 
versive of governmental safety and citizen freedom. 

The Reverend Doctor says he does not justify wrong 
on the part of the strikers; but he adds significantly 
that the workmen have “rights,” and that they 
are in nowise responsible for the bloodshed at Home- 
stead. Thereis no question, we suppose, that men were 
killed and wounded by the strikers. Were they within 
their “ rights” when they spilled the blood of the com- 
pany’s representatives, on the company’s property? This 
is what our correspondent implies, He says the strikers 
are not responsible for the bloodshed, but the Carnegie 
Company alone. Is this what he means? All that he 





says against the Pinkertons implies that the strikers had 
a right to strike down “the private, interstate, and 
national police force of Pinkerton.” The company 
had no right to send them; the strikers had a right 
to meet them with force and kill them. This, of 
course, is a plea for lawlessness and murder, pure 
and simple. We do not question the sanity of our 
correspondent, nor his moral character. He simply 
does not understand himself, nor the question he is dis- 
cussing. He does not see what his excuses for the 
strikers involve. He is therefore a dangerous teacher. 
He cannot discriminate. Suppose all that he says 
against the Pinkertons is true. Suppose that it is un- 
lawful to employ an armed force of watchmen. Is it 
therefore right for any lawless body of men to set upon 
them, wound, killand drivethem away? If the employ- 
ment of the Pinkertons was an offense, it was an offense 
against the State of Pennsylvania and not against strik- 
_ing workmen. It was for the State, by law, to punish 


mob violence. A man who cannot see this is in no con- 
dition of mind to reason on the subject. 

Our Reverend Doctor closes his letter with these sen- 
tences: ' 

You may make up your mind and the capitalists, too, 
that the laborers of this country mean to and will have a 
just and equitable division of the profits—even if it pays 
them $25 per day. 

This will come—it may have to come through smoke and 
blood as:the underlings have gotten their RIGHTs in the 
past—but if through smoke and blood, so much the worse 
for both; but no less sure for the oppressed. 

Our correspondent’s use of the word rights is another 
sure indication that he does not understand the most 
fundamental principles of the problem of the conflict of 
labor and capital. What are the rights of labor? It has 
a right to go into the market, offer itself to the bighest 
bidder, and get the best terms it can secure. Whenever 
it can better itself, without violating its contract, it has 
a right to do so in any honorable way. It has no right 
to enforce a ‘‘just and equitable division of the profits.” 
Thatis the principle of co-operation. We wish employers 
would recognize the wisdom of stimulating their work- 
men by offering them a certain percentage of profits be- 
yond their wages. We do not, however, see how they 
can be legally compelled to do so; and any compulsion 
of violence, such as our correspondent seems to suggest, 
is repulsive. Labor has much power in combination, and 
in withholding its service and thus creating emergencies 
for capital. It is quite within its right when it tries 
so to affect the market as to secure larger wages. But 
the profits beyond the wages paid belong to capital, and 
may not be wrested from it without prostrating all law 
and government and invoking anarchy. Those who 
propose to do so, ‘‘ through smoke and blood,” if neces- 
sary, are as much the enemies of law and: order and 
human kind, as the fiends who set up the rule of ruin in 
the name of the Commune in Paris. 

It may be meaner for capital to *‘ hold up ” and rob 
labor, than for labor to “hold up” and rob capital; 
but each is a crime of equal heinousness before the law. 
Government must not discriminate in putting an end to 
both. 

Any proper solution of the labor problem is hopeless 
until these fundamental principles of law and order are 
acknowledged. And how soon shall we expect labor to 
acknowledge them if Doctors of Divinity and other pub- 
lic teachers set forth such subversive doctrines as have 
been drawn from the conflict at Homestead? 


» 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN REFORMED JUDAISM. 


‘Tue language of the remarkable, not to say revolu- 
tionary, resolution on the admission of proselytes to the 
Jewish Church, adopted by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis at the meeting in New York, just con- 
clude4, reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis assembled this day in this city of New York consid- 
ers it lawful and proper for any officiating rabbi, assisted 
by two or more associates, in the name and with the con- 
sent of the representatives of his congregation, to accept 
into the sacred covenant of Israel and declare fully affili- 
ated any honorable and intelligent person who desires 
such affiliation, without any initiatory rite, ceremony, or 
observance whatever.” 

The resolution was passed by the vote of 21 to 6. 

The body of rabbis which passed this resolution is not 
representative of American Judaism, but it does rep- 
resent directly a large number of the advanced, pro- 
gressive Jewish congregations, and indirectly a great 
many more. It does not in any way represent the Rus- 
sian, Polish, or even the German-speaking Jews, who 
have not yet come under the influences of our language 
and manners. The moving spirit in the Conference is 
Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati, who isa radical among Jews, 
and whose Hebrew Union College has educated quite a 
large number of rabbis. He is a very positive man, not 
distinguished for a yielding, conciliatory temper, and 
his manner of promoting his advanced views has made 
enemies as much as disciples. 

It is not merely that this Conference of Jewish rabbis 
has passed a resolution by such a majority declaring 
that a Gentile may become a Jew without circumcision 








which surprises us; but even more significant is the at- 


the offense and not for the strikers to take vengeance by - 





titude toward this action of the Jewish press. Those 
papers which have been regarded as moderate, almost 
conservative, which were conservative ten or twenty 
years ago, speak of the action with respect. They do 
not seem to be surprised or very much pained. They do 
not denounce it as adeathblow to Judaism. They see 
in it rather the inevitable, only hurrying too fast to be- 
come actual. What else could be expected when these 
same rabbis are some of them holding their religious 
services on Sunday instead of on the Jewish Sabbath ? 
To us it is noticeable that these ‘‘reformers”—and we 
believe they are reformers—have to do solely with the 
formal and ritual part of Judaism. - Notice the words: 
‘* Without any initiatory rite, ceremony or observance 


whatever.” The ritual, the ceremony, is abolished. That 


which is spiritual remains. To the thought of these 
rabbis religion is a matter of the spirit, not the letter; a 
matter between a man’s God and his soul, not his body. 
To them circumcision availeth nothing, neither uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. But that is precisely what 
Jesus taught when he came as reformer, and what Paul 
formulated and applied more distinctly. We are not now 
raising the question whether some of these Reformed Jews 
are also becoming rationalistic or unbelieving; but in so 
far as their attitude to compulsory ritualism is concerned 
they have adopted the teachings of the Chief of all Jew- 
ish reformers. 

We also notice how much more effective a hospitable, 
tolerant attitude toward those of another faith is than 
one of bitterness, contempt and persecution. It is once 
more the warm sun and not the blustering wind that 
makes the traveler throw off his cloak. Russia does not 
prejudice its Jews toward its faith. It is only when Jew 
and Gentile treat each other as brethren, with equal 
rights, that they are brought to see and consider what is 
good and true in each other’s ways or beliefs. There has 
been in this country, and nearly as much so in the civil- 
ized parts of Europe, 2 wonderful relaxing, during the 
past generation, of Jewish rigidity; and the movement 
has not yet reached its limit. We believe that it bodes 
good to Jews and Christians. 

> 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CENTENARY. 


THE celebration of the Tercentenary of the University 
of Dublin was an event memorable in many ways. Never 
before did the city streets and homes hold such a distin- 
guished company of guests and delegates, nor is it likely 
that it will again, for a generation at least. University 
delegates and invited guests were there from every coun- 
try in Europe except Portugal and Spain; Great Britain 
claimed as her own those from Africa, Australia, Canada, 
India and New Zealand, as well as those from the British 
Isles; and North America was represented by delegates 
from ten institutions, from New England on the one side 
to California on the othtr, besides a fair number of spe- 
cially invited guests upon whom a doctor’s degree was 
to be conferred. The chief delight of the occasion was 
the opportunity it afforded to scholars known to each 
other for years by their published works or in correspond- 
ence, but hitherto separated by continents, to clasp each 
other by the hand and know and speak with each other 
face to face. But the exercises and ceremonies were a 
sine qua non of such an occasion, and both before and 
behind the curtain they were interesting and often im- 
pressive. No guest or delegate could attend all the cere- 
monies and entertainments (in Dublin gravely called 
‘‘ functions”), public and private, to which he was invited, 
for of necessity their times had somewhat to interfere 
one with another; but the universal experience was one 
of delight. The ceremonies were never tedious, and the 
entertainments were both sensible and hilariops. 

Which was the great day of the feast will probably 
ever remain in doubt; but each of the first three days 
witnessed such an academic display as has hardly been 
seen before, even at academic centenaries. The recep- 
tion of guests and delegates by the Provost of the Uni- 
versity in the Examination Hall, and the procession 
thence to St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Dean Swift’s old 
church, and where he lies buried) to the commemoration 
service, presented a display of robe and cap and hood 
and color such as no mam present could describe or 
identify. Each university had its own robe and hood 
for each dignity and degree; one or two Americans ap- 
peared in traveling or dress suits; and in the whole were 
more than a thousand varieties of costume. The igno- 
rant of the crowded spectators along the streets mistook 
one American’s doctor’s red robe for that of a cardinal; 
the doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris, in their gold and 
purple and scarlet, were mistaken for lofty dignitaries of 
the Greek Church; the quiet academician from Rome, 
with quasi-military chapeau and dress sword, was mis- 
taken for a Garibaldian general—and so on ad infinitum, 
while Professor Hashagen of the University of Rostock, 
in plain black gown and wide Holbein ruffle, looked as if 
he had just stepped forth from a canvas of Rembrandt. 
This procession, four abreast, and about a mile long, was 
certainly a ‘‘stunning ” sight: and the scene in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, when all were settled for the service and 
sermon, was one not to be forgotten. Of course all 
Dublin turned out to see the show, and gazed and mar- 
veled. Yet not marveled only; for as the procession 
marched out from under the arch of Trinity College gate, 
the women and children with wondrous quickness and 
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dexterity fitted a tasteful boutonniére in the coat-lapel of 
every man on the march, and applause attended the pro- 
cession along its whole course. The day ended (and the 
next also began) with the reception and ball at the Man- 
sion (or Lord Mayor’s) House, at which many of the 
‘‘nobility and gentry” were present, and where Lady 
Dufferin took part in the leading quadrille. 

The colors and robes were displayed almostas well the 
next day, at the conferring of degrees. This ceremony 
took place in the Examination Hall, Lord Rosse, the 
Chancellor, and Provost Salmon presiding. All was dig- 
nified and orderly, with nothing that hinted at the uproar 
and disorder attending like scenes at the English univer- 
sities. Two Americans, Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, and Prof. J. H. Thayer, 
of Harvard University, were honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Letters; one, Dr. J. 8. Billings, of Washington, 
with that of Doctor of Medicine; and one, Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, with that of Doctor of Laws. Among the 
representatives of the lighter arts honored with a doctor- 
ate was the actor, Henry Irving; and in his case alone 
was any exuberance manifested by the students, and 
that after the exercises were over. The students seized 
him in their arms, bore him to the steps of the dining 
hall, where they exacted a speech; then they carried 
him likewise out through the gate, about the O’Connell 
statue and back again, depositing him at last to be 
photographed among the “honorary grads.” In the 
night followed the great feast of the celebration—the 
Tercentenary Banquet in Leinster Hall, where perhaps 
eight hundred—nobility, Church dignitaries, scholars— 
partook; a most distinguished and brilliant assemblage 
of persons, nearly all of them celebrated throughout the 
world for noteworthy discoveries or attainments. The 
banquet was all it should be, and the speeches worthy of 
the occasion, the best of them by Provost Salmon and 
the Bishop of Derry. 

On the next day the display of robes and colors was 
rather greater than ever, in the ‘‘ Procession in Academic 
Robes or Official Costume from the Examination Hall, 
Trinity College, to Leinster Hall.” The ‘‘ addresses” 
were not spoken, but presented to the chancellor; being 
mainly engrossed on parchment or vellum,often brilliant- 
ly illuminated, and either in gorgeous cases or sumptu- 
ously bound. Yet this ceremony occupied over four 
hours—with the music and the speaking of those dele- 
gates who spoke for their country. The manner of pres- 
entation varied from the extremest of republican sim- 
plicity (the delegates of Yale went up in their traveling 
clothes) to the extreme of pomp; and the exercises were 
varied betweén impressiveness and mirth. When the 
address of a Scotch university was presented, a beadle (?) 
preceded bearing their mace (silver or gold) which he 
laid alongside the Dublin University mace on the table; 
then came the delegates, followed by a lackey (?) who 
carried the address, handed it to the chief delegate, who 
handed it finally to the chancellor: The delegate from 
the University of Heidelberg was attended by his secre- 
tary and also an honorary escort of two students—the 
latter in gay costume, with long ostrich feather trailing 
from their caps (@ la Faust), sword at their sides, 
and cheeks decked with dueling scars. The addresses 
were deposited temporarily in a huge oaken chest, and 
the next day made a splendid show in the library. As 
the speaker from each country went up, of course his 
** national anthem” was played. That for the Irish del- 
egates was ‘St. Patrick’s Day,” and it brought the 
audience to their feet, set the rear portion of the house 
half dancing and waving their programs in time with 
the music. Nor should it be omitted, as to an American 
the most amusing circumstance of the day, that when 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, ascended the stage 
to speak for America in beauteous array and stately 
demeanor, he had to sustain the whole, standing with 
gravest and most benignant mien, till the band could 
finish Yankee Doodle, after which he electrified and 
carried away the audience by the best speech of the 
day. 

The care and forethought of the university authorities, 
the kindness and liberality of the private citizens of 
Dublin, and the generous hospitality of the museums, 

minor libraries, clubs and other private institutions of 
the city,were praiseworthy in the highest degree, and 
left in the hearts of all their guests a feeling of grateful 
kindliness which will not soon be effaced. 





Editorial Votes. 


THE death of Rose Terry Cooke gives special interest to 
the very tender poem of hers, perhaps the last she ever 
wrote, which we publish this week. It is a heart’s sad cry 
for a friend whom she has lost, but from whom she cannot 
long be separated. With this poem we have joined an- 
other by Susan Cooljdge in commemoration of her dear 
friend, Mrs. Cooke; Clarence Deming’s short paper, giving 
an account of two old British elections, is very timely;. 
Maurice Thompson’s essay on Literary Reciprocity con- 
tains a very appreciative tribute to Edgar Allen Poe; the 
latest political development in Japan is described by the 
Rev. J. H. De Forest; Richard H. Stoddard shows that he 


loves the Ettrick Shepherd; Duncan ©. Milner gives the- 


Kansas record on Prohibition; Dr. Pentecost explains why 





it is that many high-caste men in India who intellectually 
accept Christianity hesitate to be baptized; President 
McIlvaine, of Evelyn College, discusses the purpose of 
Christ’s death; Ida B. Wells speaks out of her own experi- 
ence about violence in the South; O. M. Tinkham offers 
sketches of Low Life in London; J. G. Butler, D.D., Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, congratulates the country 
on the action of Congress on the Sabbath and the Chicago 
Exposition; George C. North writes sharply from Berlin 
about Prince Bismarck; William C. Ward describes the 
Royal Academy in London; Prof. G. F. Wright raises the 
question how long the American coal-fields will last; and 
James K. Reeve tells what the agricultural exhibitions will 
be at the Exposition. Besides the poems already mentioned 
there are others by Charles Noble Gregory, James Buck- 
ham and Grace Greenwood; and stories by George Hepworth, 
Horace Townsend, J. Dyk and Charles H, Lugrin. In our, 
next issue will be a large number of important articles on 
stirring educational topics. 





THERE has been a great deal of intemperate talk among 
strikers and reckless and thoughtless sympathizers, con- 
cerning the part the Pinkerton men took in the Homestead 
affuir. There is a great deal of feeling against the agency, 
and this feeling has been voiced in some States in legisla- 
tion of a prohibitory character. Part of the hostility is 
due to the fact that the Pinkerton men have as watchmen 
stood between strikers and employers and protected the 
property of the latter, part to the recklessness of those 
who sympathize with all attacks upon capital; and part to 
misunderstanding. The testimony of the Pinkerton 
brothers before the Congressional Committee throws a 
great deal of light upon the Pinkerton system, its object, 
its methods, and the character of its employés. There are 
two branches of the agency: one is the detective, the other 
we may call the protective. Criminals are sometimes em- 
ployed in the detective branch in peculiar cases to track 
criminals; but never in the protective branch. Men who 
apply foremployment as watchmen ‘are required to give 
good references, and care is exercised in selecting them. 
Several hundred men, sometimes as many as 800, are em- 
ployed in this branch of the agency. They have been de- 
nounced as thieves and thugs; but this their employers 
stoutly deny. They say in their statement: 

“Nota single instance can be cited where we have knowingly 
employed unreliable or untrustworthy men, or where any of our 
watchmen have been convicted of a crime,”’ 

That trustworthy men should be selected for watchmen 
for banks, railroads and other corporations is a matter of 
course, when you come to think of it. Thieves and thugs 
would never do for such important and ofcen delicate duty. 
The men who went to Homestead were men who’ had acted 
as watchmen in previous strikes. They did not go to. fight 
the strikers; they expected to land peaceably on the com- 
pany’s property and protect it against lawless strikers. 
For self-defense, in case of necessity, boxes of arms were 
sent along with them. These were not to be used unless 
the men were deputized by the sheriff. A deputy sheriff 
accompanied the men, and it was “distinctly understood 
that he had authority to deputize them.”’ The arms were 
not taken out of the boxes until the strikers began a mur- 
derous attack, and then only about forty men armed them- 
selves. The story told by the Pinkerton brothers is a 
straightforward story, and has been corroborated by the 
testimony of others. The purpose of the watchmen was a 
laudable one; it was to protect property. No lives would 
have been lost if the strikers had not broken into the com- 
pany’s premises and murderously assaulted its watchmen. 


It is absurd to say that an individual or a corporation 
has no right to employ watchmen to guard property. It is 
not only every man’s right but his duty to guard his own 
belongings and to get his neighbors to assist him, if he 
can. The contrary doctrine is in the direct interest of law- 
lessness and robbery. We commend to those who have 
joined thoughtlessly in the denunciation of the Pinker- 
tons, the following sentences from the statement of the 
heads of the agency: 


“If the owners of mills, factories, mines, railroads and other 
valuable property cannot employ watchmen to protect life and 
property, then all capital so invested is practically at the mercy 
of secret labor organizations, whose tyranny and despotism ex- 
ceed anything ever known in the history of the world. The busi- 
ness of watching and guarding private property is now exten- 
sively carried on in large cities‘in this country, not only by our- 
selves but by many other reputable concerns. Thousands of 
banks, residences, warehouses, offices, stores, etc., are thus pro- 
tected and guarded by private watchmen. If men cannot law- 
fully act as private watchmen in a large manufacturing plant, 
then it must follow that the bank or the private house or office 
cannot be protected or guarded.” 

One other point we must refer to: 


**Mr. Pinkerton said that he had never seen a strike when labor 
organizations or their men had not beaten non-union men. He 
had seen men knocked off trains; he had seen them beaten almost 
to a jelly; he had known members of these very Knights of 
Labor, whose representatives were there, to put obstructions on 
the track and to put dynamite under cars; he had seen men 
who wanted to work treated worse than savages by representa- 
tives of secret labor organizations, and he had had them sent to 
prison for it.” 


Who can say, without thereby excusing crime and encour- 


aging criminals, that the agency which detects and pre- 


vents such outrages is not a valuable ally of good govern- 
ment? 





THE President has named Mr. George Shiras, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, to be successor of Associate Justice 
Bradley on the Supreme Bench of the United States. Altho 
Mr. Shiras has never had any judicial experience he is 
widely recognized as a lawyer of eminent ability and of the 
highest character. The press. of both-parties is very cor- 
dial in its recognition of the eminent fitness of the selec- 





tion of Mr. Shiras, and agrees that it is in entire harmony 

with the excellent record the President has made in his 

appointments to judicial positions. He has had a great many 
such appointments to make, and to say that he has com- 

mitted no mistake in any one of them is to say a great deal. 
We are sorry to see that the confirmation of Mr. Shiras 

has been delayed in the Senate through the exertions of 
Senator Cameron, who has endeavored to secure the co- 
operation of Democratic Senators in preventing it.. There 
seems to be no prospect, we are glad to say, that his 
efforts will be successful. Of course he has no reasons to 
urge against Mr. Shiras except reasons which are personal 
to himself and which therefore have no weight with the 
general public. 


THE colored population of Louisiana—and nowhere are 
the colored people more self-respecting and self-asserting— 
are in high feryor over two late occurrences. One is the 
defeat in the State Senate of the bill which had passed the 
House, forbidding the intermarriage of white and colored 
people. The bill was defeated in committee, after having 
been the subject of a considerable public discussion, in 
which, it will be remembered, Archbishop Janssens took 
part, opposing the bill as unchristian. The other is the 
victory won by the Citizen’s Committee, organized by the 
colored people of the State to protect their rights in the 
case of one Daniel S. Desdunes, who was charged with vio- 
lating the Jim Crow law of the State by insisting upon the 
right to occupy a seat in a coach of a passenger train set 
apart for white passengers. The court held that, inasmuch 
as the accused was an interstate passenger en route by 
continuous transit from the city of New Orleans to the city 
of Mobile, his case came under the regulations of inter- 
state commerce, with which the State law has nothing to 
do; and by leave of the court a nolle prosequi was entered, 
and the accused was.discharged. The colored people of the 
State are jubilant, and they say that the Jim Crow lawis 
dead. Of course it may still hold as far as travel within 
the State is concerned; but it will be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to enforce it with passengers who are not 
going to cross the State line, while it is not enforced as re- 
gards Negroes who are going a few miles further. This 
victory has been obtained by a committee that raised $3,000 
to test the outrageous law, and their victory is very grati- 
fying. 

THE following expression from Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
was read at a recent political meéting in Arkansas: 

“ The evils and dangers that menace the people of the South in 
case of Democratic defeat are appalling to those against whom 
they are especially directed; but it should not be forgotten in 
any quarter that those things cannot be visited upon one sec- 
tion of our people without endangering the safety which all find 
behind an honest and faithful observance of principles upon 
which our entire political fabric rests.” 

Whai “evils and dangers”’ greater than those of suppres- 
sion of franchise rights and cheating in the count could a 
national election law bring upon the country? We have had 
such a law in New York and in some other places, and it. 
has been a terror only to evil-doers. Why do not our law- 
abiding citizens resent the presence of so many policemen 
on our streets? Everywhere you meet these minions of 
the law. Why are they not regarded as a menace to our 
personal liberty? The reason is we do not want to break 
the law or offend against public order. The law-abiding 
citizen would not fear a whole battalion of policemen or 
soldiers. There was a great hue and cry against Federal 
soldiers in the vicinity of the poJls in the South, a few 
years ago. What need has an honest voter to be afraid of 
soldiers at the polls, if their presence is necessary to pre- 


serve order? There may be a question whether a National. 
Elections bill would prove an efficient remedy; but the ex- © 


ercise by Congress of a constitutional right ought not to 
inspire terror except among evil-doers. 


It has frequently been charged that our foreign diplo- 
matic service was not up to the standard of other countries, 
that its positions were looked upon as political prizes rather 
than as spheres of honorable service, and that what we 
need is a body of menas specifically trained for their work 
as are the officers of our army and navy. The success of 
Ministers Reid, Lincoln, Porter, and many others, has done 
much to show the falsity of this charge, and prove the 
ability of Americans to adapt themselves to the varied de- 
mands of diplomatic life. At the same time it is true in 
this department as in others that experience is of great 
value, and there are cases where the principles of the Civil 
Service may be applied with great advantage. President 
Harrison has given a new proof of his recognition of this 
truth in his nominations of ministers to the courts of Rus- 
sia, Greece'and Spain. Each has already had experience. 


Mr. White has been Secretary of Legation in St. Petersburg: 


during our war, and Minister at Berlin. Mr. Snowden: 
goes from Athens to Madrid, and Mr. Beale from Teheran: 
to Athens. The same truth applies with even greater force 
to our consular service. No one can read the Consular 
reports from all sections of the world without realizing the 
advantage that comes of infusing into that service some 
of the non-official blood of the country. At the same time 
there have been not a few instances of malfeasance and ill- 
advised action which would scarcely have been possible 
had there been a stronger element of permanency in‘ the 
service. That, however, would involve increased expendi- 
tures, and as long as our representatives can be cajoled or 
dragooned into such petty attacks upon the service as have 
characterized this Congress, we suppose it will be im 
sible. 


THE Morocco question bids fair to be scarcely less im- 
portant than the Eastern Question: Sir Charles Euan 
Smith, in his somewhat dangerous expedition to.Fez, has 
had the usual experience with Oriental sovereigns. The 
Sultan seemed at first to enter cordially into the proposed 
commercial relations with England, and a treaty was 
drawn up, which was entirely satisfactory to the British 
Envoy. Just as he was about to sign it, however, he found 
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that certain additions had been made which practically 
nullified the whole thing. He demanded an explanation, 
and learned that it was by the Sultan’s orders that the 
changes had been made, and was given to understand that 
it would be greatly to his personal advantage if he would 
defer to the Sultan’s wishes. The bribe was indignantly 
refused, the treaty torn into shreds, and Sir Charles re- 
turned to Tangier. Meanwhile various incidents give color 
to the charge that the Sultan’s action was suggested, at 
least, by the French, who are anxious lest English 
-supremacy be established too near their colonies. Spain 
also looks on with anxious eyes, desirous of thwarting the 
designs of both England and France. The introduction of 
steam has greatly lessened the importance of Gibraltar, 
unless it can be supported by a corresponding fortification 
onthe Morocco coast. That fact was probably held in 
mind by the British mission to Fez, tho no special reference 
was made toit, andthe Spanish papers are urging the 
Government to recognize in time the inevitable dismem- 
bermé@nt of Morocco, and by occupying certain positions 
prevent either England or France from securing an over- 
whelining advantage. The latest advices report that the | 
Sultan, finding his efforts to carry out his own plan 
thwarted, has sent his Ministers to Tangier to see if they 
cannot make some other terms with the British Envoy. 


THE newspapers are printing some indefinite reports 
about the discovery of the key ‘o Hittite inscriptions by a 
clever young scholar in Germany whose name is stil! with- 
held. The name of the scholar referred to is Peiser, a 
young man who has made something of a mark by his pub- 
lications in Assyriology; but he is a new hand at Hittite 
inscriptions. From an advanced copy of his little auto- 
graph volume on the subject, just received, we can inform 
our readers that this discovery is by no means so certain as 
would seem to be represented. He has no other keys than 
those already known, of which the only bilingual is the 
silver boss of Tarkondemos. To the suggestions and iden- 
tifications of Professor Sayce he gives very slender credit, 
and begins over again by showing that however the char- 
acters on the boss may be arranged one character is cer- 
tain, that for mi. He then turns to the clay impressions 
of Hittite seals found by Layard, and which were treated 
long ago by Lenormant, and finds on two of them this 
character mi. He then selects two names of Hittite kings, 
living at the time of the king in whose record chamber 
these seals were found, and with whom he had been at war, 
names which contain the syllable mi, and identifies them 
with the seals. This gives him several more characters, 
and from these he proceeds by easier but still doubtful 
stages. One cannot read the treatise without finding an 
immense number of assumptions and guesses, so many 
indeed as to make the whole conclusion extremely doubt- 
ful, especially as the readings and the tentative tiansla- 
tions have many suspicious features and can in no way be 
verified; the language being not a Semitic one but. appar- 
ently of a family allied to the Turkish as has long been 
suspected. We doubt very much whether these readings 
will be accepted, altho the process employed is by no means 
so utterly unscientific and palpably false as that employed 
by Major Conder and Professor Campbell. 


....The extraordinary state of wild terror which is ex- 
pressed by the word Ulsterics has hardly been better 
voiced than in a curious letter by dear old William Arthur, 
the distinguished English Wesleyan. He says that he 
thinks Irish Home Rule could not be carried without a 
fearful civil war, which would involve England as well as 
Ireland. He quotes two retired generals and an aged 
Presbyterian minister, who declare that the people will 
resist and ought to resist by violence, and he asks: 

“What would happen if the Churchmen in England were ealled 

upon to submit to the loss of their franchise in the Imaerial 
Parliament and to accept one in a legislature composed mostly of 
nominees of the leaders of the Liberation Society? And what 
would happen if the Scotch Presbyterians were asked to accept 
one in a Legislature composed mostly of nominees of the Scottish 
bishops?” 
Now nothing of that sort has ever been proposed or ever 
will be proposed. He says it is proposed to have ‘‘a whole 
kingdom disfranchised and reduced to a local vote.”” Now 
this is something absurd. Nobody would be disfranchised. 
There would be both a local vote for a local parliament, 
and members elected to the Imperial Parliament just as 
ofold. This state of terroris more amazing than amus- 
ing. 


....The House of Representatives has followed the ad- 
mirable example set by the Senate with respect to the 
closing of the gates of the Columbian Exposition on Sun- 
day. While it did not agree to the Senate amendment 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the benefit of the Fair, it did 
agree to the Senate proviso that no money appropriated by 
Congress should be available unless the gates of the Ex- 
position are kept closed on Sunday. As we understand it, 
this applies to all the appropriations already made by the 
Government, and in this understanding we are confirmed 
by Dr. Butler, who contributes an interesting article on 
the subject this week. There seems to be small hope that 
the House will agree to the Senate amendment appropri- 
ating an additional $5,000,000. Weare sorry for this par- 
simony on the side of the House. We regard it as an appro- 
priation eminently proper to be made The Fair is to be 
the greatest exposition we ever had; it isto be national in 
its character; and we do not think that the nation will be 
open to the charge of extravagance if it should give an- 
other $5,000,000 to the great enterprise. 


....Mr. Grover Cleveland in his speech last week, in re- 
sponse to the notification of his nomination to the Presi- 
dency, dwelt largely upon ‘“‘the inequitable and unjust 
system” of the tariff, which ‘‘robs’’ the farmer and the 
laboring man for the benefit of the few. Thisis the point at 
issue between the two parties. We do not care how sharp- 
ly it is made, _,The Republicans believe that the protective 
system is an equitable system, and that it robs no one. 





Their conception of it is that its benefits are to be shared 
equally by all; and they do not believe that the tax which 
customs duties impose upon consumers is at all an onerous 
one, or that it is borne entirely by the consumer. The his- 
tory of prices before and sicce the McKinley bill was en- 
acted shows very clearly that the increased rate is largely 
borne by the manufacturers and producers in other coun- 
tries. Mr. Cleveland also has a great deal to say in de- 
nunciation of what he calls the Force bill, but no word of 


deprecation for the state of things that makes a National 
Elections bill necessary. 


.... When we wrote two weeks ago concerning the Negro 
population we had to make allowances for the Chinese, 
Japanese and Indians, included in the statistics given in 
the Census Bulletin under the title of “‘ colored.” Since 
then we have received a bulletin showing the exact num- 
bers of the Negroes, and we find that a correction in our 
former figures is required. The total number of Negroes 
in the country is 7,470,000, or 70,000 more than we estimated, 
and this 70,000 is to be added almost wholly to the number 
we estimated as being resident in the Northern States, 
making it 580,000, instead of 510,000. This, of course, in- 
dicates a much larger growth in the Northern States than 
we could find evidence of two weeks ago. The later bulle- 
tin gives statistics of the Negroes as blacks, mulattoes, 
quadroons and octoroons. It is a surprise to find that only 
956,989 are returned as mulattoes, 105,135 as quadroons and 
69,936 as octoroons. We do not presume that these are very 
exact divisions. Added together these mixed classes con- 


stitute a very small percentage of the total Negro popula- 
tion. 


.-..We are glad to report that Dr. Schaff is decidedly 
better, and the attack of paralysis seems to be a very light 
one. He had been working hard during his vacation on 
that portion of his Church History which deals with the 
case of Servetus and Calvin. This involved the reading of 
avery large amount of not the easiest Latin, Servetus’s 
style being obscure and perplexing. He had also been re- 
vising a history of Biblical Criticism. A visit to New York 
during the oppressive heat had wearied him, and the result 
wasa stroke of paralysis affecting his right arm. His 
speech was only slightly affected, his mind being perfectly 
clear. He walks about and is cheerful and hopeful, and 
the prospect is fair that he will be able to resume his work 
in a short time, altho he is more than seventy years old. 
The doctors report him as “‘ improved beyond expectation, 
and a good prospect that he will soon be able to resume 
his work”; and he is somewhat impatient to be at work 
again. 


....There is a Senate Committee on Epidemic Diseases, 
and that Committee had before it last week an unusual 
topic—that of cigaret smoking, and presented a report to 
the effect that the use of tobacco in any form is injurious 
to the physical constitution of man, and that cigaret 
smoking is more injurious, especially to youths, than the 
use of tobacco in any other form. The Committee say that 
Congress has no constitutional power to prohibit the 
manufacture or sale of cigarets in the States, but express 
the hope that Congress will prohibit the importation from 
foreign countries of cigarets and their manufacture and 
sale in the District of Columbia and in the Territories. 
Of course we do not expect any such bill to pass; in fact 
the Committee did not present one. But it is an expression 
of sound opinion, and legislation by States or municipali- 
ties would do some good. We notice that the proposition 
is downright prohibition; but we believe in prohibition. 


',...A curious case, which is going to break a precedent, 
comes up in the new Parliament. Michael Davitt has been 
elected for the first time as Member of Parliament. Now 
he is an ex-convict, and has served his time in the peniten- 
tiary for political crime. When John Mitchell was elected 
Member for Tipperary the House of Commons disqualified 
him and gave his seat to his Tory opponent, who had but a 
beggarly vote. They meant to have it understood that a 
convict was not legally eligible even to be voted for, and 
they did not give Tipperary the liberty of sending in a new 
man of its choice, as was the case when the House of Com- 
mons refused again and again to accept as a member Mr. 
Bradlaugh, member for Northampton, who refused to take 
a Christian oath, but whom it finally had to accept after 
his constituency had elected him four times. We suppose 
that some of the aristocratic Conservatives will think it an 
awful thing to give Mr. Davitt his seat, but there is no 
chance in this Parliament of his being disqualified. 


... A word of kindly caution to some of our African or 
Zion Methodist contemporaries in reference to the designa- 
tion to be given to their bishops. Their bishops are plain 
ministers, nothing more. They do not, belong to any 
higher order ecclesiastically than other ministers, and 
therefore it is enough to call them Reverend. ‘“ Right 
Reverend” is an affectation and suggests a false theory. 
A Methodist bishop is no more Right Reverend than any 
other minister; he is only a superintending minister. 
The term should be left to those denominations which 
believe that the bishops are a third order in the Church. 


...-The two Houses of Congress have lust no time in 
passing a bill of retaliation against Canada. The Presi- 
dent suggested it. It was, we must believe, prepared with 
care; it had the hearty approval of the committees on 
foreign relations in both Houses, and was passed without 
opposition. Having thus the approval of the legislative 
and executive departments and of both Houses of Con- 
gress and of both parties, the presumption is that it is a 
wise law. And yet we must declare that the word reci- 
procity sounds to us much more musical than the word 
retaliation. 


...-The most extraordinary bit of evidence that has 
come out in the trial of the conspirators against Prince 
Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, is the secret Russian dispatch 
sent tothe Embassy in Bucharest urging the use of all 
means to remove Prince. Ferdinand. And the Czar, from 
whose court it came, is the one whose own father was mur- 
dered by Nihilists. 





Religions Intelligence. 
CHURCH UNION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY E. DOSKER. 








AFTER years of effort and prayer and frequently disap- 
pointed hopes, the Union between the two distinctively 
Calvinistic groups of Churches in the Netherlands has 
finally been consummated. 

There is no longer a Christian Reformed Church in exist- 
ence, across the sea, nor are there Dutch Reformed 
Churches any more; these two baving been replaced by the 
united group of Churches, which now style themselves, 
The Reformed Churches of the Netherlands. 

The collegiate idea has been entirely abandoned, and the 
local Congregational units, bound together by one common 
Confession and Cultus, have taken its place. This locks 
like Congregationalism; but there is an essential differ- 
ence, viz., in the common, inviolable creed, binding all: 
and in the fact that the power of government does not rest 
in the people, but in their representatives, the Consistory. 

Thus much of the persistent teaching of Dr. A. Kuyper 
has finally been accepted by all the out and out Calvinistic 

Churches of Holland; they have abandoned their denomi- 
nationalism, once and for all time. 

It was a fact, patent to all, that the Christian Reformed 
Church had been converted into a collegiate body, by the 
instrument of Church polity, adopted in 1869, under which 
the Government recognized it as a denomination, as also its 
denominational rights versus the local and Congregational 
ones. 

The abandonment of this regulation of 1869 had been 
the condition of the Onion. When the Christian 
Reformed Church had complied with this  con- 
dition, the Union was virtually established, and 
all subsequent events were but the natural conse- 
quences of this step. Mountains then became molehills; 
dreadful wrangles, predicted by the opposition, discreetly 
refused to materialize; and, all outside interference and 
abuse notwithstanding, the Union is an accomplished fact. 

The two Synods had been called to Amsterdam, and after 
several days of the most harmonious debate and painstak- 
ing investigation of the plan of Union, both voted, on the 
16th of June last, to unite on the basis of the common Con- 
fession, the church-order of Dordrecht (1618-’19), and of the 
agreements between the previous Synods of Leeuwarden and 
the Hague. It was further resolved that the two synods 
should meet, on the 17th (next day), in the church on the 
Keizersgracht, as a united body; at which meeting the 
officers of both were to take rank, according to age. The 
meeting was appointed for 1 P.M., but at an early hour 
crowds clamored for admission, and, long before the ap 
pointed time, the large auditorium was filled to suffoca 
tion. Finally, amid a breathless silence, the 78 members 
of the United Synod took the places assigned them, in the 
form of a half circle, according to Provincial delegations. 

The touching incident of the day was the entrance of 
Prof. S. Van Velzen, the last remaining leader of the 
movement of 1835. In his extreme old age, he made the 
fatiguing journey from Kampen to Amsterdam, simply to 
be present at thismeeting. He was carried into the church, 
in a large armchair by two strong men; and having lost the 
power of distinct. speech, his son and namesake, a member 
of the Lower House, addressed the Synod in his behalf. 
The pivotal sentence, in the address was this: ‘‘ My father 
has always longed to see this day. The unity of God’s 
children, the dwelling together of them, who, having one 
spirit and one faith, are still separated, has always been 
advocated by him as the irresistible demand of the 

Reformed principle.” 

The address was listened to with profoundest attention, 
and every eye was directed to the old veteran, once hounded 
and an outcast, for his faith in Christ; now honored by all 
and decorated by the late King himself, some years ago, 
with the cross of the ‘‘ Knighthood of the Dutch lion.’’ 
Truly these fifty years have brought great changes! 

When the two presidents of the now united synods 
joined hands, ana thereby symbolized the union as a con- 
summated ideal, tears flowed freely; and in the collection 
bags, which later on were passed to receive the free-will 
offerings of thanksgiving, many threw all the money they 
had about them, so great was the enthusiasm. 

lt was indeed a holy hour, to be sacred in the memory of 
ell privileged to be present as longas life lasts. Due notice 
was given to the Queen of the change effected, and a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence with the Government was 
appointed. 

Friction will be apt to occur on many little points, and 
it will take some time to unify the united Churches. The 
plan of union providesfor fhe local parish-lines; it main- 
tains the responsibility of the united Churches to draw 
into their reconstructed channel all the remaining Calvin- 
istic elements in the State Church; it reorganizes the 
classes and provincial synods; it retains all rules previously 
in force which were common to both groups and rescinds 
all such as were not, and it provides for a new official 
organ, to be called Kerkblad. 

With regard to the theological training of their studeuts, 
a strong committee has been appointed to report a plan of 
educational reorganization to the next General Synod; 
meanwhile the Theological Institute at Kampen and the 
Free University of Amsterdam are to be mutually sup- 
ported, and full provision is made for the examination of 
eandidates for the ministry. 

The missions on the island of Java are to be pushed by 
the United Churches. 

It is apparent that, after all, but few corners for harm 
have been left, and the whole plan seems remarkably free 
from hooks and eyes. 

Under the leadership of the united forces of talented 
men, with Dr. A. Kuyper as general-in-chief, the Union is 
bound to be a success, and the future of a healthier church- 
life in Holland along Calvinistic lines seems assured. 
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The outlook is specially bright. Not to have consum- 
mated this Union would have been a crime. With an ab- 
solute oneness of faith and practice there were no essential 
hindrances in the way of the amalgamation of the two 
Church groups; yet the movement was of slow growth and 
surprised many in its final developments. 

Generally speaking the Dutch press is favorably im- 
pressed; Catholic organs not excepted. 

The opposition comes from the side of the State Church 
organs, who scent the danger of new schisms and urge those 
reforms which may hinder them and retard the growth of 
what, by this Union, has become a formidable factor in the 
settlement of the Dutch church-problem. 

HOLLAND, Mic#. 


& 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE French Episcopate have applied to the Pope to 
introduce during his jubilee the question of the canoniza- 
tion of Joan of Arc, and it is understood that the Pope 
favors the suggestion. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association of Middle- 
town, Conn., has had a generous gift of $20,000 from Seth 
H. Butler, of that city. It has been proposed to increase 
the building fund from $50,000 to $60,000. 








..-. The plan of the Pope for the ecclesiastical reorganiza- 
tion of the Churches of the East, is about to be discussed in 
a plenary session of the Latin and the Oriental Congrega- 
tions of the Propaganda. The proposition is to re-establish 
the ancient Patriarch General of Constantinople in the 
person of Mon. Azarian, at present Armenian Patriarch in 
that city. 


....Protracted meetings, accompanied with much re- 
ligious interest, are being held near Columbus, Ind. 
During the last winter these meetings continued over nine- 
ty days, and frequently remained in session twenty-four 
hours. The sessions have been held in old churches which 
have been abandoned for years, and a new church associa- 
tion has sprung up. 


....A papal encyclical has been issued dirécting that on 
October 12th the mass of the Trinity be celebrated in the 
Catholic churches of Spain, Italy and America in honor of 
Columbus. Bishops of other nations are also invited to 
say the same mass. The Pope takes the position that Co- 
lumbus was primarily inspired by the Catholic faith, being 
animated by the spirit of religion in a degree far different 
from that, of others who have prosecuted voyages of dis- 
covery. 


....A report has been spread that an effort would be 
made to produce the Oberammergau Passion Play at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, It was proposed to bring to this 
country about 600 of the Oberammergau peasants and give 
the play in as nearly as possible the same form as in that 
village. The proposal has, however, called forth so many 
expressions of disapproval from prominent persors of 
every denomination, including Archbishop Corrigan, that 
it is certain that it will be given up. 


.... The Rev. F. B. Meyer, now in this country, has been 
invited to succeed Newman Hall in Christ Church, Lon- 
don. Ashe isa Baptist, a difficulty has arisen in regard 
to the baptism of infants. The trustees have, therefore, 
agreed that if he accepts, he will not be urged to sacrifice 
his principle. He will not be required to baptize infants 
and will have a baptistery provided. Among the chief at- 
tractions to Mr. Meyer in the position are the undenomi- 
national character of the trust deed, and the great oppor- 
tunities for work in the most needy parts of London. 


....The Presbyterian missionaries in the New Hebrides 
have decided to forward a protest to Lord Knutsford, Colo- 
nial Secretary in London, against the proposed renewal of 
the importation of Kanaka labor into Queensland. While 
recognizing the pledges for its strict regulation given by 
Sir Samuel Griffiths, they declare that it will be impossible 
to carry out those pledges and secure justice to the natives; 
and assert that the deportation of the young natives pre- 
vents the development of industries among the islanders, 
and hinders their advance in civilization and Christianity. 


.... Archbishop Ireland,in conversation with some Chica- 
go newspaper men, has declared that the Vatican decision 
on the Faribault school system means that that system will 
be adopted wherever the proper circumstances exist, altho 
he declined to say whether it would be greatly extended 
through the country. He considers that the Cahensley 
movement has received its deathblow, and that the whole 
agitation was due to a small cliquein America, and to 
certain European busybodies, who have been warned by 
the Vatican to mind their own business. The Pope, he 
claims, has fully dissipated in his letters the old notions 
that the Church favored monarchy more than democracy ; 
Leo XII recognizes the peopleas the medium throngh whom 
those who command receive the right to command, and is 
deeply interested in America, whose influence in Europe 
is far greater than is ordinarily supposed. Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, the archbishop says, is one of the greatest men in 
the Church, both in his acquirements and the breadth of 
his views. 


.--.-For some time a number of prominent persons in 
England, interested in promoting greater unity between 
the different Churches, have been planning a series of con- 
ferences to be held in Grindelwald, Switzerland. Dr. 
Lunn, the editor in chief of the Review of the Churches, 
has been the leading spirit; but he has had the cordial 
support of a number of prominent clergymen of the Church 
of England as well as the various Nonconformist bodies. 
The first Conference opened the last of June in the Zwin- 
glian parish church of Grindelwald. The meeting was pre- 
sided. over by Dr. Lunn, who, in his opening address, said 
that for sometime he had been convinced that the barriers 
which separated great bodies of Christians from one another 
were much lighterthan many supposed ; as an avowed dis- 





senter he had passed through an Episcopalian course of, 
divinity at Trinity College, Dublin, and there formed 
valued friendship with many Episcopalians and learned 
how much all bedies of Christians had in common, and 
how much greater and more numerous were the questions 
upon which they were united than those upon which they 
differed. He referred also to the great amount of attention 
that had been drawn to these meetings all over the world 
and the favor with which the leading dignitaries of the 
Established Church and the representative leaders of Non- 
conformity had consented to a mutual discussion of the 
points of difference that thereby they might find how far 
they could unite upon common ground; while aware 
that some there and more elsewhere would regard 
the present movement toward unity as a mere chi- 
mera, and while recognizing the impracticability of 
speedy organic unity, he felt that that fact should 
not lessen their efforts toward it. In the -estab- 
lished Church as well as in other bodies there are large 
numbers of men seeking earnestly for unity and possessed 
by the primary desire to see the different sections of their 
own Churches brought together in one body; the results 
had been more apparent in the Methodist Churches, but , 
were not less earnest elsewhere. Turning to the methods, 
he held that one great department where all might work 
together was im the solution of the great social problems of 
the day, where even Cardinal Manning had felt that all 
might join; one object of the “ Reunion” gatherings was 
to seek through mutual knowlege to pave the way to 
union; men need to get at close quarters in order to under- 
stand how, with no sacrifice of convictions on either side, 
they yet might enjoy what they had in common. This 
address of Dr. Lunn’s gave the keynote to the meetings, 
and indicated the serious purpose of their promoters. He 
was followed by the Rev. Mr. Aitken, who dwelt upon the 
evils of disunion, and claimed that what was needed was 
not only a spiritual union, but a union sufficiently visible 
to enable the world to recognizeit. He described the meet- 
ings conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, supported 
by all sections of the Christian Church, as an illustration 
of what was wanting, and referred earnestly to the diffi- 
culties aroused on the mission field by the aspect of the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians. Mr. Aitken was followed by the 
Rev. Canon Galway, of the Church of Ireland, and the 
Rev. K. Lovett, book editor of the Religious Tract Society, 
representing the Congregational Churches, and the Rev. 
William Bradfield, of the Wesleyan Churches. The first 
meeting was enthusiastic and hearty, with an excellent 
tone, and furnishing a very hopeful augury for the future 
and more important gatherings. The program includes a 
number of other parties in July, August and September, 
tho there will be no conferences in August on account of its 
being such a crowded month in Switzerland. Among the 
topics being discussed in the conference from July 19th- 
28th are the Sisterhoods, Anglican and Nonconformist, 
presented by Mrs. Price Hughes and Sister Katherine; the 
Denominational Education in Elementary Schools, with 
special reference to Ireland, and Savonarola. 





THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
THE MICRONESIAN MISSION. 








BY C. M. HYDE, D.D., 
Or HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


THE Micronesian Mission was begun by the American 
Board in 1852. It was believed, that for the better develop- 
ment of Christian life among the Hawaiians, missionary 
work was needful. There was but scanty knowledge of the 
islands, small and few, that lie in three groups widely 
apart, north of the equator, and south of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. But, however few their inhabitants, they were in 
perishing need of the knowledge of a Savior’s love. A ves- 
sel was chartered, and three ordained missionaries with 
their wives, who had come to Honolulu from Boston, were 
sent down with some Hawaiian helpers, to explore the is- 
lands and begin the mission. They located in Ponape, or 
Ascension Island, one of the Caroline group, onits extreme 
eastern limit. For eight years they labored, learning the 
language and instructing the people, and then had the 
pleasure of baptizing the first converts, and establishing 
the Church of Christ in Micronesia. In 1857 the first mis- 
sionary vessel of the American Board, the ‘‘ Morning 
Star,” number one, brought Mr. Bingham and wife, who 
were stationed on Apaian, a centralisland of the Gilbert 
group. In 1855 Dr. Pierson and wife had gone to Kusaie, 
an outlymg islet, convenient of access to the Marshall 
group, where Mr. Snow and wife had been living since 
1852. These three groups, lying north of the equator, con- 
stitute the Micronesian Mission of the American Board. 
The English missionary societies have various missions in 
the different groups of the Southern Pacific. 

The ‘‘ Morning Star ” sails from Honolulu, generally in 
June, each year, and in a voyage lasting ten months visits 
the different islands on which missionaries and cathechists 
are now laboring. This allows two months for necessary 
repairs on the vessel, at Honolulu, and for forwarding let- 
ters and orders to the States, which must be answered on 
the return voyage. : 

The “Star” arrived in Honolulu this year early Sunday 
morning, April 10th, the very day fixed in making out the 
plan of the voyage. The tidings brought are of varied in- 
terest. Throughout the Gilbert group there is now a gen- 
eral desire for more missionary workers. And they must 
be sent, if any effective work is to be done. The Hawaiian 
missionaries now at work on the islands have been there 
many years. Young, fresh workers are needed to meet the 
new demands of the work. The people are in a transition 
state. The old heathen worship, old social customs, have 
been generally abandoned. New laws, new modes of life, 








are being adopted, The people want.more teachers to set 
them :an example of Christian living, and-help them to 
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construct society. The North Pacific Missionary Institute 

at Honolulu, is the training school for Hawaiian pastors 
and missionaries. Of its present class of students one-half 
have volunteered to go this year; but the financial depres- 
sion at the islands, now that they have lost the advantages 
of the reciprocity treaty by the new United States tariff 
making all sugars free, has so crippled the Hawaiian 
churches that it is doubtful if the money can be raised need- 
ful for the support of these volunteers, tho it is only a mere 
pittance of $250 a year. 

The American Board maintains also a training school 
for Gilbert Island eatechists, on the island of Kusaie, 700 
milesaway. This is a small, high island, a sanitarium for 
the Micronesian Mission generally. The low atolls, or coral 
reefiets, of the Gilbert group, are only a few feet above the 
level of the sea. The only product available for commerce 
is the dried kernel of the cocoanut. This, with fish, con- 
stitutes the food of the inhabitants. But the poverty of 
the people iz evident from the fact, that a trading firm has 
made the proposition to let the people have all the nuts 
they want to eat, and will pay them $15,000 a year for all 
the rest of theannual product. As there are 2,000 people 
on the island, an average income of seven dollars a year is 
not a very munificent annual allowance for all a person’s 
needs. But clothing is very simple—a calico shirt and a 
pair of denim pants for a man; a shift and a calico gown 
fora woman. Hats they braid for themselves out of the 
pandanus leaf, from which material also they make their 
sleeping mats. Traders are bringing in lumber, from 
which the natives are making framed houses with various 
modern conveniences. The Gospel, with its new ideas and 
new hopes, makes them thrifty. Even the traders recog- 
nize this, and welcome the incoming of the Protestant 
missionary. The Catholic priests, who have just come to 
the islands, make their converts by simply baptizing them, 
and putting a rosary or a scapular around their necks. 
They do not interfere with their dancing and drinking— 
heathen vices that waste the resources and strength of the 
people. Such sins the Catholic priests now freely forgive, 
but soon the converts will find they have to pay the priests 
roundly for the services which the Catholic Church claims 
to have the sole power to render. While the Gospel makes 
men thrifty, it does not make them mercenary; on the 
contrary, itdevelops a spjrit of generosity and of honor. 
The islanders give liberally to support mission work. On 
one island $300 was pledged for the salary of the native 
pastor. ordained last year. On another island the New 
Year’s contribution for missions this year was $110. Last 
year it was $130. 

Of course, the Christianity of such a people with so little 
occupation, so limited resources, such aimless lives, cannot 
be at present of a very high type. It is largely lke politi- 
cal partisanship, as each year they avow themselves on the 
side of Christ and the Bible. What they need is instruction 
in Gospel truth first, then in rudimentary education, then 
in decent living; or ratber, these must be given them in 
due co-ordination. « There is an arithmetic, a geography, a 
reading book, in their language prepared by Mrs. Bingham. 
They have had a hymn book and the New Testament since 
7873, and Mr. Bingham is now in New York, to superintend 
the publication by the American Bible Scciety of the whole 
Bible, the translation of which he completed two years ago. 
Rev. A. C. Walkup has had charge of the training school 
in Kusaie for several years. Since the death of his wife, he 
has tried to visit regularly and frequently the different 
islands. He has been baffled in his plans for these last 
three years, and goes now to the States to try to secure 
from the Sabbath-schools, or from the American Board, a 
small yacht with an electric vapor engine, so that he can 
make the run in fair weather from island to island between 
daylight anddark. The longest interval to be crossed be- 
tween any two islands is 70 miles. Surely there is ability 
enough among the Christian people of America to furnish 
the $5,000 needed for such a vessel. The exigencies of the 
work demand such provision for evangelistic work, 
which cannot be effective without it. Two hundred 
and thirty-four were received to church member. 
ship on a single island last year, but how much 
they need in the way of instruction and encouragement! 
In the eleven islands, which have been under the care of the 
A. B. C. F. M., there are 5 Hawaiian missionaries, 2 native 
pastors, 16 catechists, for the 25,000 people. Five islands 
south of the equator in the Gilbert group are supplied by 
Samoan teachers under the direction of the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Committee. They are expecting a steamer 
from London to be sent out to them, and offer to take the 
whole Gilbert group under their care, if the ““Morning Star’ 
cannot do the work that needs to be done, and Mr. Walkup 
fails to secure the vessel he ought to have. The training 
school in Kusaie is now under the care of the Rev. I. M. 
Channon, who was sent out by the American Board in 
1890. 

On Kusaie is also the training school for the Marshall 
Islands School, and a Girls’ Boarding School for both Gil- 
bert and Marshall Islands girls. But the work is carried 
on under great disadvantages. The young men in the 
training schools are away from their homes with no mis- 
sionary work for them to do when not engaged in their 
studies. The girls are brought from their homes and taken 
back again, or not taken back when expected, if the voy- 
age as planned for the ‘Star’ does not afford the opportu- 
nity. There are seven native pastors and five teachers at 
work on the twelve islands that have been occupied in the 
Marshall group. But there are altogether tou few for the 
work that ought to be done. The German Government has 
assumed a protectorate over the Marshall group, notwith- 
standing the declared preference of the people. for the 
United States flag. They have established their head- 
quarters at Jalinj, levy taxes, require all traders to buy a 
license, and exercise a ‘‘strong, paternal’’ jurisdiction in 
various ways. If the American Mission is not soon re-en- 
forced. the probability is that these few- native. workers 
will be crowded out: by missionaries sent from Germany. 
The first station occupied in the Marshall Islands was at 
Ebon.‘ Thé New Testament: has been published, together 
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with a hymn book, arithmetic, geography and reader. 
The natives wish to be taught arithmetic, so that they 
may keep their accounts with the traders. They have 
characteristics from the Gilbert Islanders, but 
lly desiwous now of instruction from Christian 


late 


- are eq! 

The Ponape Mission, to the Eastern Caroline Islands, 
has been broken up by the Spanish, who took possession of 
the island in 1887, according to the arrangement made 
between Bismarck and the Pope. On its last trip the 
“Star” tuok the Rev. Mr. Rand and wife, Miss Fletcher 
and Miss Foss to the little island of Mokil, to wait there 
till the mission should be reinstated. The wanton de- 
struction of the mission premises and property has been 
brought to the notice of the Spanish Government, but not 
the slightest reparation has ever been made. The uprising 
of the natives was provoked by the cruel slaughter of some 
of the people by the Spanish soldiery. It is preposterous to 
say that tbe one lady teacher in the girls’ school, who was 
the only missionary on the island at the time, was in any 
way responsible for the recent rebellion. Since the mis- 
sionaries were taken away by the United States steamship 
“ Alliance,” the natives seem to have been abundantly able 
to maintain themselves. The native assistant in the 
mission school, who came up to San Francisco last year 
on private business, made a most favorable impression on 
all who met him by his simple piety, courtly manners and 
intelligent views. He owns a small island that produces 
an abundant erop of cocoanuts. He lives in a frame house, 
and wheu in. lulu was frequently the honored guest 
of Queen Lili lani, There were eighteen out-stations 
under the care of seven ordained native preachers and six- 
teen teachers. Who can help pitying the people deprived so 
suddenly of their Christian friends and helpers of the 
American mission? 

The Ponape churches began a mission to the Mortlocks 
in 1884, and the Rev. Mr. Logan went from Ponape to spend 
a year among the islands. When the ‘‘Star’’ went on to 
Ruk and found that the people of that lagoon spoke the 
same language, Mr. Logan removed to Ruk and began a 
mission there. His untimely death has checked the rapid 
Pp the mission was making under his intelligent 
and forceful direction. At Ruk the American Board 
maintains a training school under the Rev. A. Snelling, 
and a girls’ boarding school in charge of Mrs. Logan and 
Miss Kinney. There are seven out-stationsin the Mortlock 
group, and ten in the Ruk Lagoon. Nakedness and 
thievery are disappearing, and as Christian civilization 
makes progress the people acquire habits of thriftiness 
and of generous: kindliness. The best recommendation 
of the Gospel is such evident fruits as are shown in the his- 
tory of the Micronesian Mission. It is not a money-making 
scheme for the benefit of the missionaries. Their salaries 
are hardly more than the lowest amount needful for their 
support in the plainest way. The “Star” takes down less 
than a thousand dollars’ worth of goods to trade with the 
natives for fresh provisions and for fuel, and brings back 
absolutely nothing, except occasionally some firewood from 
the mangrove trees of Kusaie for ballast. A chicken is 


bought for two yards of calico, valued by the traders there- 


at twenty cents a yard. But the mission holds out no pecu- 
niary incentives to the workers or the converts, while yet it 
is for every island the influence of untold value that brings 
peace and order and wealth. For generations the different 
islands have been in almost constant wars, one with anoth- 
er. When the traders brought in muskets, the old spears 
and armor became valueless. Almost every native man- 
aged to find the means to pay twenty-five or fifty dollars for 
an Enfield or Snyder rifle. When, in advance of the “ Star”’ 
on its last voyage, Mr. Walkup reached Tarawa, fighting 
was going on between two parties on the island—a sort of 
rebellion against a king set over the people by the captain 
of aGerman man of war. Yet when Mr. Walkup went to 
them they accepted at once his offers of mediation, and 
gave up to him their dearly bought rifles, ninety-four in 
all, which he threw into the sea. 
HONOLULU. 








Diblical Research. 


REVIEWING Prof. Julius Euting’s newly published 
work on the “Sinaitic Inscriptions,’’ Mr. C. J. Lyall an- 
swers in The Academy the question, ‘“‘ What are these 
celebrated scribblings?’”’ somewhat as follows. They are 
short benedictory or memorial formulas, containing little 
else than the name of the writer and that of his father. 
The usual phrase is, ‘‘ Peace (or Greeting)! U.son of M. 
may good befall!’”’ or ‘‘ Peace! May U.son of M. be remem- 
bered with good!’’ The language is Aramaic; but the 
proper names in most cases are pure Arabic, generally 
identical with those borne by Arabs in classical times. 
They are the work of the Arabic-speaking but Aramaic- 
writing Nabathzans, who held the northern section of the 
great trade route by which the merchandise of India and 
equatorial Africa was transported from Aden, northward 
along the Sarat and the Hijaz, to Petra and Bosra. Three 
of these inscriptions by their dates establish the period in 
which the remainder were cut upon the rocks; one was 
scrawled in ‘‘ the eighty-fifth year of the Eparchia, in which 
the Arabs laid waste the land’’—the year of the era of 
Bosra, or 189 A.D.; the second was written in the year 106 
of the era of Bosra, which is further particularized as the 
year of the three emperors—Septimius Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta—210, 211 A.D.; and a third was incised in the year 
126 of the same era, equivalent to 230, 231 A.p. The most 
important contribution which Professor Euting’s work 
upon these inscriptions makes to our knowledge is the 
evidence it produces of the gradual development of Naba- 
thean into Arabic writing. 


-...Prof. A. H. Sayce, in the course of his annual visit of 
exploration to the Valley of the Nile, has, during the last 
winter, newly examined the geographical lists of Rameses 
IT and Rameses III, in reference to Palestinian localities. 
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In both of them he finds the names of Salem or Jerusalem, | 


Carmel of Judah, Hadashah or ‘ Newlands,” Rosh-Qadesh, 
Gaza, and YAqb-ael, or Jacob-el. The last-named Rameses 
IIT places between the district of Sela’ (supposed to be Pe- 
tra by interpreters of 2 Kings 17: 7), and Gaza. The 
name of Hebron does not occur. Both Pharaohs mention 
“the district of Tabara,” called “the upper district’ by 
Rameses III, who inserts it between Carmel of Judah and 


Ir-shemesh; this appears to refer to Debir on Kirjath- | 


sepher, inasmuch as the dental corresponds to a Semitic 
din such names as Damascus and Megiddo. Still more in- 
teresting is the supposed discovery of the Egyptian name 
for the Dead Sea in the two lists; between the names of 
Salem and Yarduna (the river Jordan), appears “‘ the Lake 
of Rethpana.”” Inasmuch as the Dead Sea 1s the only in- 
land body of water in that part of the country, the identi- 
fication seems to be certain. According to Professor Sayce, 
Rethpana may correspond with a Canaanite Reshp6n, ade- 
rivative from Reshpi, the sun-god who was wont to reveal 
himself in flames of fire. 


...A cunéiform tablet has been found in Palestine itself at 
‘the mound called Tell el-Hesy, in Southern Palestine. The 
excavations there have been carried on by Dr. Petrie and 
lately by Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of President Bliss, of Beirfit. 
This mound has been identified with both Lachish and Goth- 
ic. Professor Sayce, a dozen years ago, urged the exca- 
vations of these old mounds, believing that ancient records 
would be found there. . This tablet was written, says Pro- 
fessor Sayce,about the year 1400 B.c.,and isin the same style 
of handwriting as those in the Tell el-Amarna collection 
in Egypt. A governorof Lachish by the name of Zimrida 
was mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna tablets, and now the 
first cuneiform tablet discovered at Tell-el-Hesy is a letter 
mentioning this very Zimrida. With this tablet have been 
found some Babylonian cylinders and others made after 
the same general style, but copied in the West. One is of 
Egyptian porcelain. Here we have a further evidence that 
the Babylonian language and characters were the common 
medium of communication between the natives of the East 
at this time, and it illustrates the influence of Babylon, as 
well as of Egypt, on the Mediterranean. 


..--Mr. Golénischeff, the well-known Russian Egyptolo- 
gist,has been collecting a number of Cappadocian cuneiform 
tablets, and he has now published them. They are mostly 
legal documents with the names of witnesses. The lan- 
guage appears to be a dialect of the Assyrian colonists, 
established in early times in the far North; and it is now 
known that the place in which the tablets were found is 
only a few hours’ distance from Cesarea. They probably 
belong to the same early age as those of Tell el-Amarna. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 7TH. 
THE APOSTLES’ CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


NotTEs.—‘‘ Judge ye.”,—They were primarily a religious 
conference, and this appeal was telling. “* More than 
forty years old.”’—Therefore had been long enough in his 
position by the Beautiful Gate for everybody to know him. 
“To their own company.’’—Probably some house 
in Jerusalem or Bethany where the disciples lodged.——— 
“With one accord.””—Some one was spokesman and all may 
have united in repeating the Psalm, and in the hallelu- 
jahs. “Why did the Gentiles rage?”—Very likely 
they repeated the whole Psalm, here ascribed to David, as 
by common repute all were, altho this particular Psalm is 
notattributed to him in the Book of Psalms, and it is not 
probable that he wrote it. This is here quoted from the 
Septuagint Version. The application is different from 
what it was originally. As first applied it referred to the 
plots of heathen nations against an anointed king of the 
Jews, but was so written as to be also applicable to the 
anointed Christ.———‘‘ Holy Servant Jesus.”—Here is 
another example how in the first part of Acts Jesus is 
called, after Isaiah, the Servant.———“ Gentiles,” “‘ peo- 
ples.””—The Psalm is here applied so as to make the heathen 
rulers, like Pilate, the ‘‘ Gentiles,” and the Jews the “‘ peo- 
ples,” altho originally both were foreign nations. So 
Herod and Pilate were the ‘‘ kings’ and “‘ rulers’’ of the 
Psalm. “Thy hand and thy counsel foreordained.”— 
To find what this was, read the same Psalm further: “I 
have declared the decree: Thou art my Son, I have set my 
King on my holy hill Zion,” etc.——-—“‘ Look upon their 
threatenings.”’—Still carrying on the thought of the 
Psalm, ‘‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” 
“ The place was shaken.’’—A. new manifestation like that 
of Pentecost. 

Instruction.—Peter and John acted like heroes because 
they were not afraid. They did not mind threatenings, but 
dared to do right. Heroism is not being afraid to do one’s 
duty. 

Heroism is not courage alone. It requires a good deal of 
courage to be a burglar ora train robber. The purpose one 
has in mind makes one a hero and another a villain. 

Rulers are not always to be obeyed. -It is true that their 
authority comes from God, but it cannot transcend God. 
God gives them authority only to rule under his law, not 
against his law. There is a law of the State, but there is 
a higher law—the law of God. When man’s law contra- 
dicts God’s law all we can do is to disobey man’s law and 
take the consequences. 

The same principle applies to other commands, as of 
parents or teachers, if they should command anything 
evidently wrong. But the presumption is that what they 
or the State commands is right. One must be certain 
what God commands, and then certain that what man 
commands really contradicts God’s commands. 

The Apostles had with themselves the highest certainty. 


























They had seen and known Christ, were witnesses of his’ 


resurrection, and had received divine testimony in the 
Holy Spirit and in miracles. They had been commanded 
by Christ to speak in all the world, and they must obey. 





Threatening was a very ineffective method with such 
men. The only way would have been to kill them, but 
that they did not then dare to do. Noisy words don’t kill; 
why should we mind them? 

Folks generally go to their own company; they like their 
own sort. Birds of a feather flock together. You can tell 
a man by the company he keeps. Some public reason will 
gather crowds in a church, a Sunday-school, a political 
meeting, and they are together, bad and good; but when 
they separate, they go to their own sort. Those who go to 
a bar-room are of One sort; those who go to their families 
are another sort. It is one sort that go to a prayer-meeting, 
or join the Y. P. S. C. E. 

The early disciples were fond of the Bible. In their words 
of praise they quoted Scripture freely. They began by ad- 
dressing God in the language of the Fourth Command- 
ment, and then quoted the second Psalm, and the rest of 
their prayer was a cento of Scripture. 

The rage or the counsel of the mightiest who set them- 
selves up against Christ’s cause or that of his Church can 
have but avery temporary success. “‘He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh,” and his counsel will stand, as he 
had planned it from the beginning. 

Courageous confession of Christ was followed by another 
display of the power of God in their being filled with the 
Holy Ghost and speaking the Word with boldness. It is so 
now. Courage will reproduce courage, and there will be 
success, 

If Pentecost was repeated once it may be repeated as 
often as the conditions are fulfilled. God does not act by 
whim, but by law. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ESTEN, R. B., Westfield, Mass., resigns. 
FAULK, P. M., Rantoul, accepts call to Mansfield, [1). 


FREOERICK, Giipert, D.D., Blue Creek, called to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


GOODENOUGH, L. H., Berlin, Penn., resigns. 

GREENE, J. H., Bluffton, Ind., accepts call to Ishpeming, Mich. 

KRAMER, GrorGe R., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

LATIMER, Joun N., ord. July ist., Milo, N. Y. 

MERRIMAN, J. M., Salem, Conn., resigns. 

MEYERS, F. M., Tippecanoe, accepts call to Big Darby, O. 

POWERS, CHARLEs R., Marlboro, Mass., resigns. 

PHELPS, Isaac N., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 

YESS, Jomumos, Cincinnati, O., called to Strong Place ch., 
yn, 4 

NICHOLSON, Geo. E., Littleton, accepts call to Bushnell, Ill. 

STEPHENSON, R. P., Fort Worth, accepts call to Salina, Kan. 

TOLMAN, R. F., Gardner, Mass., resigns. 

WESTON, FRANK S., West Springfield, called to Worcester, 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BASCOM, GeorGE S., Fargo, N. D., resigns. 

BEECHER, FREDERICK W., Wellsville, N. Y., resigns. 
CALHOUN, Sorrat F., Orwell, Vt., resigns. 

CHANDLER, FREDERICK D., inst. July 12th, Charlestown, N. H. 
CHEVIS, Ernest C., Pittsville, Wis., resigns. 

CRUZAN, Joun A., Sioux Falls,S. D., called to Spokane, Wis. 
st ht EDWARD D., Andover Sem., accepts call to Carthage, 


DIDRIKSEN, DANIEL M., ord. July 13th, Blackstone, Mass. 


DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, accepts call to permanent pastorate 
of Plymouth ch., Portland, Ore. 


ELLIOTT, W1i11aM A., Coral and Howard City, Mich., resigns. 
FITZ, Artuur G., South Paris, Me., resigns. 

GORE, Jonn S., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Wentworth, N. H. 
HALL, GeorcGeE B., Astoria, Ore., resigns. 


HARPER, RicHarp H., es missionary, accepts call to Bird 
City and St. Francis, Kan. 


LELAND, Hervey D., of Japan, accepts call to Hopkinton, N.Y. 
LUETHI, Loutrs J., ord, July 13th, Freedom, O. 


MILLIKEN, CHarugs D., Yale Sem., called to Pilgrim ch., 
North Canaan, Conn. 


PRATT, MAGEE, Chelsea, Mass., called to Kensington, Conn. 

REITER, Davip H., Hammond, Ind., resigns. 

ROWLEY, Grorce B., Carthage, N. Y., resigns, 

—_. Joun R., Andover Sem., accepts call to Georgetown, 
Mass. 

STEARNS, WiiirAM F., Hartford, Vt., resigns. 


TAYLOR, GRAHAM, Hartford, Conn., called to the chair of Chris 
tian Sociology in Chicago Theo. Sem. 

TROW, W114, A., ord, July 5th, Albany, Ore. 

TRUSSELL, W. F., Minnesota University, accepts call to Ben- 
son, Minn. 

WHYTE, GEorGE M., Perry, Mich., resigns, 


UPDYKE, STEPHEN G., Aberdeen, S. D., withdraws his resigna- 
tion. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAIR, AuEx., Moscow, Idaho, resigns. 


BUCKHARDT, Joun, West Fayette, N. J., accepts call to Wil- 
liamstown, N. Y. 


ee nee Burton, accepts call to Brooklyn and Dodds- 
ville, 


FISHER, F. W., Macon, accepts call to Louisiana, Mo. 
FLEMING, J. B., Rochelle, ll., accepts call to Valparaiso, Ind. 
GERLINGS, HEnry, Decatur, Mich., resigns. 

GILES, D. F., Windsor, accepts call to Strasburg, Penn, 
HUNTER, THEODORE, Robinson, Ill., called to Baker City, Ore. 
HOWARD, Burt E., Cleveland, called to Los Angeles, Cal. 
KEIFFER, W. T. L., Mercersburg, accepts call to Washington. 


Penn. 

LAUGHLIN, DaAvip, Hagerstown, Md., accepts call to Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 

a a R. H. P., Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to Lyndhurst, 


NUTTING, Rurvts, Carlinville, accepts call to Bardolph, Nl. 
SEELYE, J. W., Shawneetown, Il., resigns. 
VAN DYKE, Patt, Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Cong. 
ch., Northampton, Mass, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALSPATH, C. B., Ref. Ger., Pleasantville, Penn., resigns. 
DE ne J.T. E., Ref. Dutch, ord. and inst. July 6th, Oradell, 


ECKSTROM, J. A., Luth., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 

EUSTAM, A. J., Luth., Minneapolis, Minn.. resigns. 

HORNER, T. J., Unit., Westfield, Mass., accepts call to Sacra- 
mento, Cal. dees , : t 

cor: ¢- H., Ref. Dutch, ord. and inst. July 17th, Flatbush, 


PINKERTON, R. G., United Pres-, Xenia Theo, Sem., accepts 


to Gunson, Penn. 
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Siete 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books af the 





este of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


PUNCH'S GREAT ARTIST, “C. K.”* 


Tuo it is buta little more than a year 
since Charles Keene died and his whole 
life lay between August 10th, 1823, and 
January 4th, 1891, his biography is written 
by an author who never knew or even 
saw him in life. Exactly why this task 
did not fall to ene of his friends it is not 
easy to say. He was by no means a re- 
cluse and not at allshy ofthe world. His 
friends were a host and there were many 
literary men among them, tho possibly no 
one altogether free to undertake this 
work. 

Mr. Layard has brought to the task 
abundant ability and spared no pains. 
It is not too much to say of his large 
octavo that there is not in it one page 
too many and that it is done throughout in 
that painstaking, truth-loving and racy 
way which is always the highest homage 
to the worthy dead, and which none would 
have desired more than Charles Keene, 
The class to whom the book appeals is a 
large one, and they will find it one of 
great and growing interest to the end. 
It is not one of those Lives which opens 
with a dramatic struggle for success, and 
then settles down into undistinguishable 
monotony. Interesting and valuable from 
the tirst, there was no year of Keene’s life 
which was not richer and fuller than the 
preceding, untilin the last scene his great 
powers. were eclipsed by disease, when 
the interest becomes different, but not 
less. 

Considering the high praises which have 
been bestowed on Charles Keene as the 
very greatest master in England of black- 
and-white drawing since Hogarth, an 
opinion in which the best critics generally 
concur, it is strange that so little is known 
of him, Mr. Ruskin omits his name alto; 
gether from his notices of modern wood 
engravers. Mr. Ward passes him over in 
silence, and yet when he died Punch did 
not hesitate to speak of him as ‘‘ univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the greatest mas- 
ter of ‘ Black-and-white’ technic who 
ever put pencil to wood-block.” John 
Leech was living when Mr. Keene began 
to write as an outside editor for Punch. 
Four years after he received bis first offi- 
cial recognition, which gave him the right 
to append to his name the honorable appel- 
lation of Punch, Leech was still steaming 
on in that incessant and systematic over- 
production which cost him his life in 1864. 
George Cruikshank continued his marvei- 
ous pranks of genius until 1878 when he 
died in his eighty-sixth year. Thackeray, 
tho he had not been on Punch for some 
years, died a few months before Keene 
was enrolled. He came in with a style 
different alike from his great predecessors 
and from his living collaborators. It was 
a style distinctively his own. He was 
never a great inventor of humorous situa- 
tions and never displayed striking ability 
in working up titles, legends or illustra- 

- tive dialogs under which humorous draw- 
ings would show off to the best advan- 
tage. The volume before us furnishes some 
notable examples to the contrary. His 
gifts of creative imagitiation were not large 
and left him out of the class who have gen- 
ius to create something out of nothing. He 
possessed, nevertheless, a great and rare 
genius whose power lay rather in the 
line of imaginative interpretation than of 
creation. With a subject before him, no 
man could do as much with it as he; but 
the subject he must have. Sometimes, 
probably in the great majority of cases, 
he found it himself. Many were sent to 
him by his friends. This, no doubt, was 
his relation with Mr. Joseph Crawhall, 
which is fully explained for the first time 
in the volume befere us. 

Referring to the exhibition of his works 
in'the Fine Art Society's galleries, a few 
months after his death in 1891, Mr. Lay- 
ard says that the majority of visitors en- 
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joyed the legends attached to the draw- 
ings more than the drawings themselves, 
and would have been furious had they 
known in how large a proportion of cases 
he was the illustrator of a dialog invented 
by Crawhall. It is not unlikely that Keene’s 
connection with Punch went far with the 
public to give him the repute of the “fun- 
ny” man of the great Joker, and not “of 
the greatest artist in Black-and-white that 
England has ever produced.” It strikes 
us, however, that Mr. Layard has him- 
self led off in suggesting the very view of 
the matter against which his memoir 
should be most carefully guarded, es- 
pecially when he says of the public (p. 
169): 

“They would have considered him little 

short of an impostor had they known that 
he was the systematic purveyor of other 
people’s jokes.” 
True, no doubt, had he been only this; 
but so long as the drawings were his the 
public who enjoyed them and cared prin- 
cipally for the story as told in them 
would not concern itself seriously over the 
discovery that another artist had been 
called in to invent the jokes and the illus- 
trative dialog. We have, however, no 
difference on this point with Mr, Layard; 
he says (p. 170): 

“He was the last person in the world to 
set himself up as a comic man, and certain- 
ly he was the last person in the world to 
wish that credit should be given him in his 
biography for qualities which he did not 
possess. Indeed, we shall find him later on 
evincing considerable distress lest his chief 
collaborator should fail to receive credit 
due for his share in the business. Not that it_ 
is to be understood that Keene was lacking 
in humorous perception of the most deli- 
cate kind, and indeed was an original hu- 
morist of no mean quality; but I believe it 
will more and more appear that he cannot 
be ranked among the great original hu- 
morists of the world. To parody what Low- 
ell said of Pope: ‘Measured by any high 


ing; tried by any test of art he is unrival- 
ed.’ ” 


connection with Punch and his familiar sig- 
nature, ‘‘C. K.” or the monogram it after- 
ward became, he seems to have been re- 
markably unknown in England outside the 
intimate circle of his friends, That circle 
was, indeed, a large one, but not so large 
that there was not another still larger out- 
side of it where most misleading impres- 
sions were current as to Keene. For his 
means of correcting these notions and 
giving a true impression of the man Mr, 
Layard, who had no personal acquaint- 
ance of his own to draw on, has had to 
fall back on those who had. They have 
responded promptly, generously and to 
the point in a series of notes and sketches, 
mainly very brief, but: which, as put 
together in Mr. Layard’s skillful editing 
make an altogether charming memoir 
and one of the most delightful in its 
class, whicb, by the way, is not a large 
one. 

Such a field is not often open to a 
biographer. Keene was a remarkably 
picturesque man, leading in a quiet way a 
remarkably picturesque life. He was 
born in the educated class; in a family 
which once possessed considerable prop- 
erty, and never in any part of his experi- 
ence suffered. the pinch of poverty or 
‘knew anything of the -poor artist’s hard 
fight for existence. He was a Bohemian 
but in such a sense that he knew how to 
wear his dress coat with other gentlemen, 
and until well past sixty outrivaled in the 
mazy waltz many an eligible bachelor of 
half his. age. In fact, he was a queer com- 
bination of Bohemian and Tory hunker, 
who indulged occasionally in the English 
recreation of taking a shy at the Yankee. 
His serious work engrossed him, but it was 
of a kind which required him to keep him- 
self brightand limber with a generous pro- 
portion of play. He was not, however, as 
we have intimated above,on the authority 
of Miss Jean Ingelow, the poet, sister of a 
friend dear to Keene, half as much of a 
Bohemian as he was painted both in the 
popular fancy and in some popular 
sketches. His nature was too fine and 
‘gentle for that extreme, tho he did enjoy, 
(as what free spirit does not?) occasional re- 
lief from conventional restraints and de- 





lighted to get off from the world and into 





standard of humor he will be found want- }, 


Notwithstanding Keene’s well-known. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


a costume which one of his friends de- 
scribes in these pages (p. 77) as 

‘a loose mixture of the volunteer and the 
gamekeeper, with a dash of the Bengal 
sowar, from wearing puggarees and hand- 
kerchiefs on our hats.” 

Mr. Layard says of him that ‘‘ without 
being at war with Society, he was indiffer- 
erent to the opinions Society held about 
him.” It was one of his grievances thatday 
after day ‘“‘he must thatch himself anew” 
and complained bitterly that at a certain 
house to which he was invited he would 
have to undress every day for dinner. 
Notwithstanding his old-fashioned.notions 
and his intense Toryism he~ recognized 
that the nineteenth century hadits advan- 
tages. His habits were abstemious except 
as to tobacco, which became with him 
a passion. He managed to give it an 
artistic or antiquarian turn by cultivating 
a fad for acertain description of small 
clay pipe dug up from good English mud 
and which Keene rather liked to fancy 
might have been smoked once by some 
old Cromwellians. 

The antiquarian temper was always 
strong in him, and carried him as far as he 
could go into the expensive indulgence of 
antiquarian collections. Among all his 
distractions, and serious dissipations music 
stood first, and wooed him most passion- 
ately with the chanter of the bagpipe. 
With the love of thoroughness and delight 
in taking pains which characterized 
all he did he went far beyond the 
ordinary amateur. He collected the 
different bag-pipes of all sorts, and 
understood the merits of each kind. 
He studied the music for them, hunted 
the famous pieces through moor and 
fen, and gave himself incessant pains 
to acquire the art of playing the pipes, 
which he declared to be an achieve- 
ment of supreme difficulty only to be con- 
quered by those endowed for it and able 
to woo the Muse through eight years of 
practice. 

As a letter-writer Keene possessed very 
unusual and steadily growing powers. 
Mr. Layard has sprinkled entertaining ex- 
amples through the volume, more thickly 
in the later chapters. They are always 
welcome and sometimes delightful, and 
make the impression which Keene’s liter- 
ary friends entertained that he might have 
had a career as an author. 

The great thing in this book is, how- 
ever, the memoir of Keene as an artist, 
the analysis of his power, and the illus- 
tration of his work and his method of 
work, On the latter of these points the 
volume is not as full as could be desired, 
tho it may be as full as what is known on 
the subject will warrant. In carefully 
reproduced examples of the artist’s work, 
the volume surpasses almost anything of 
its kind we have seen. Extraordinary 
pains have been taken in the selection of 
examples and in their printing, which is 
done in a method entirely familiar in this | 
country, but which the author carefully 
explains for his Euglish readers. 

These examples go far to sustain the 
highest opinion of Keene as an artist. 
There is the truth and simplicity of Nature 
in all of them; but they do not make the 
distinct impression of a humorist. 

We have already said enough to give an 
impression of the character and merits of 
Mr. Layard’s book. It_is written with 
great care, both as to the matter and Eng- 
lish of it,and in the happiest possible 
combination of critical memoir and enter- 
taining annals. The humor is not all in 
the humorous chapters, but nicely 
sprinkled through the whole. Something 
is probably lost to the book by Mr. Lay- 
ard's never having known or seen Keene; 
but the portraiture contributed to him by 
his friends is vivid, and his own work is 
sympathetic.. After all, the limitations in 
Keene’s case have to be recognized both 
as to his genius, the line of art he worked 
in, and the sort of man he was. Holman 
Hunt has described sadly enough his 
death ‘‘ without hope,” and Mr. Layard 
does not conceal his dislike of tbe bitter 
and indefensible attacks he indulged in on 
the clergy. 
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RECENT VERSE. 
Potiphar’s Wife and Other.Poems. By 
Sir Edwin Arnold. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Whenwe set out 
to read a poem, and especially a long one, if 
we find in the first stanza a verse like 
“ The treasures of Prince Itfir ’stablished it,” 
we hesitate about going further. If ever 
there was a time when a poet was justified 
in mutilating words in order to make his 
lines measure out well, that time is past; 
but it is worth while to struggle over this 
stumbling-block ’stablish at the threshold 
of the volume before us. Sir Edwin is a 
poet, and in Potiphar’s Wife he has done 
some of his best work, tho the poem is very 
unequal. The “Japanese Poems,” the 
“Egyptian Princess” and some of the 
pieces coming under the head of “ Other 
Poems,” contain many graceful and bril- 
liant bits of expression. The “Sonnet to 
America’? cannot fail to touch a tender 
spot in the hearts of the poet’s American 
readers. Some of our own singers bave 
been laughed at for “letting the eagle 
soar’; but Sir Edwin Arnold evidently has 
not the fear of the scoffers before his eyes; 
he makes the bird mount “fearless and 
proud,” and we applaud. Poems. By 
Edith Willis Lynn. (Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton.) These are the verses of a 
writer whose chief gift is musical expres- 
sion. Many readers will find much to be 
pleased with in the tender sentiments and 
rippling meters of the book. <A portrait:of 
the author faces the title-page. Son- 
nets, Songs and Laments. By Clara E. 
Whiton-Stone. (Boston: Jeseph George 
Cupples.) The author tells us in her prefa- 
tory verses to this volume that hers are 

“Insurgent songs that would not be denied.” 
Many of them are touched with the true 
lyric fire. We could cull some pages of 
striking expressions and conceits. A sort 
of cheerful sadness suffuses the work; we 
are reminded of a bird twittering plaintive- 
ly, but with a suggestion of happiness, 
while its feet are freezing. Clytie and 
Other Poems. By Marguerite E. Easter. 
(Boston: A. J. Philpott. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Easter has a vivid imagination and a sur- 
prising command of language; moreover, 
her feeling for melodious combinations in 
phrasing is excellent. What her poetry 
lacks most is the pruning which self-criti- 
cism would give. She plays with colors, 
odors, passions and sentiments as if the 
only thing in making poetry out of 
them were to spread them on lavishly.——— 
Losing Ground. A Series of Sonnets. 
By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. (Boston: 
Joseph George Cupples. $1.25.) Mr. Bow- 
en’s sonnets bristle with straightforward 
statements of truth. We have not found 
much poetry in them; but they are good 
reading when not colored too darkly with 
pessimism. They remind us of Tupper’s 
“Proverbial Philosophy,’ only they set 
things forward with a stronger show of 
sturdy common sense. We do not sympa- 
thize with Mr. Bowen’s theory that the 
world is losing ground, we think it is gaining 
ground for good day by day.——The Two 
Philosophers. A Quaint, Sad Comedy 
(Boston: J. G. Cupples Co.) We venture 
to guess that some bright undergraduate is 
the author of this little rhymed comedy 
which pokes what we know as “ college 
fun” through its sophomorical lines. It 
reads like something written between pipes 
by a youth who ought to have been asleep 
or at least studying his next day’s lessons. 
The Forging of the Swordand Other 
Poems. By Juan Lewis. (Washington, 
D.C,: The Author.) These poems are full 
of wood-music of a simple sort, and they 
breathe a spirit of honest human love. 
They never rise quite to the point of inspira- 
tion, nor is their art particularly strong; 
but their feeling is genuine. A Volume 
of Poems. By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. (Boston: 
J. G. Cupples. $1.50.) There is much in 
this book to recommend it. In the first 
place the poems are literature; they exhale 
a breath of good books and present the sub- 
stance gained by thoughtful reading; nor 
are they lacking in strains of that human 
sympathy which is caught from experience 
of life. Wit, humor, and pathos are equally 
at Mrs. Kelly’s command, and if she does 
not always soar she never falls flat. One 
in the Infinite. By George Francis Savage- 
Armstrong, M.A.D., Lit. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Ce. $2.50.) What 
must impiess2s us while reading Mr. Arm- 
strong’s verse 1s the even and smooth work- 
manship that apvears in almost every 
stanza. Evidently he is in the best sense a 
conscientious writer as well as a laborious 
and careful thinker. What his poetry 
comes to as a whole strikes us as nothing 
great, however; and we are forced to regard 
him as one whose intellectual and artistic 
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persistent mediocrity than of genius. He 
has written voluminously and well; no 
more can be said. We fail to find any 
clearly original notes in his score. 
Selected Poems. By Walt Whitman. (New 
York: Charlés L. Webster & Co. 75 cents.) 
Mr. Arthur Stedman edits the series in 
which this volume appears, and, like most 
other young men, speaks with confidence 
verging upon the absolute. He finds Whit- 
man “ wonderfully rhythmic,” and predicts 
that this compilation will be a “‘ revelation 
even to those who know their Whitman”; 
but we find the same rasping, incongruous, 
yawping prose here which we have known 
as “‘ Leaves of Grass’ ever since Whitman’s 
first edition appeared. It is true, and we 
thank Mr. Stedman for it, the greasy filth 
of the old volume is not here; and we ac- 
knowledge, in some of these clean pieces, a 
fine, large sweep of fancy crudely expressed. 
Poems by the Way, by William Mor- 
ris (Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.25), will 
greatly delight all the American admirers, 
and they are many, of William Morris. We 
find here many lyric sweets and many cun- 
ning veins of fancy. The dreamy, old-time, 
drowsing moods that filled the earthly Par- 
adise with an atmosphere all its own are 
drawn through these songs, ballads and 
rhymed stories, which seem to come from 
some forgotten world. William Morris is 
a true poet. ‘Poetic Parallels and Sim- 
iles in Song, by the Rev. C. S. Percival, 
Ph.D. (Cleveland, 0., The Williams Pub- 
lishing Co.), is the output of a heart filled 
with the love of all that is good and true. 
The verse is that of one who does not dis- 
tinguish well between rhymed lines and 
lyrical wonder working; but it contains 
good. thought simply expressed. 
Marah, by Owen Meredith (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50), presents, 
with a preface by his wife, the last poems 
written by Owen Meredith (Lytton); and we 
are deeply touched by something in them 
which seems to us a strain of genuine genius. 
Theauthor of “‘Lucile,’’. that much read and 
much hacked at rhymed story, here shows 
that he could imagine strongly and express 
his imaginings with power. Sula- 
mith, a Metrical Romance, by Sam- 
uel McClurg Osmond, D.D. (Philadelphia, 
James B. Rogers Printing Co.), tells in 
smooth blank verse a story of Jerusalem in 
the Days of Solomon. It is a poetical com- 
position of considerable merit; in places it 
is eloquent; from beginning to end it shows 
that the author is a person of whose vigor of 
imagination there can be no doubt. 
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The Andover Review for July has at 
least two delightful papers which should 
not be overlooked—the opening number in 
memory of one of the most ideal scholars 
who have worked in the field of Theology in 
this country—the late Prof. Lewis French 
Stearns, of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
andthe second on the ‘Ethics of Creed 
Conformity,” by Professor Sterrett, of the 
Columbian University, Washington—a new 
word on the subject, at least in form if not 
in substance, sensible, convincing, and very 
sure to meet with a response among liberal 
. readers of the more conservative and 
thoughtful class———Among its many 
thoughtful and carefully written papers 
The American Catholic Review for July 
contains a third paper from Richard H. 
Clarke, LL.D., on the Columbus history. 
The paper on “The Anglican Theory of 
Continuity”? is the closing number of a 
series by Arthur F. Marshall, B.A. 
(Oxon.). We find it one of those hard. 
to-answer attacks on the Anglican the- 
ory of Episcepal succession, which our 
High Church Episcopal bretkren will have 
to expect as long as they adhere to 
an irrational doctrine of the ministry and 
refuse to abandon all that priestly and sac- 
ramentarian ground to the Roman Catho- 
lics. The Rev. Mr. Mullaney’s paper on 
“The Regents of the State of New York 
and Catholic Schools” lauds the Regents 
and commends them to Catholics, but on 
the ground that their examinations and 
certificates on the whole favor the progress 
of the Roman Catholic view of public edu- 
cation. The feature of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review (D. J. Gallagher & 
Co., Philadelphia, publishers) is the two 
articles on the “Ideal School Bill for Amer- 
icans,” by Henry L. Richards and Martin 
F. Morris. Weare sorry to say that there 
is nothing new in this proposal. It is the 
old scheme of denominational schools sub- 
sumed or assumed by the State and, in spite 
of the ample persuasions of its unctuous 
rhetoric isas un-American in this form as 
in every other. The Lutheran Quarterly 
for July comes to hand with the usual full 
table of well-prepared papers. The one 
among them which has impressed us 
most is the thoroughly judicious and 
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every way admirable paper by the Rev. Dr. 
A. W. Lilly, of York, Penn., on the ‘‘ Outer 
and Inner Growth of the Church.” The 
standing merit of The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review is the review of recent 
theological literature which in the number 
for July is full and good as usual. Pro- 
fessor Schaff contributes an interesting 
paper on “ Calvin as a Commentator’’; Mr. 
A. Getillat another on the course of theo- 
logical thought among French Protestants. 
In many respects the strongest paper in the 
number is Dr. T. W. Chambers’s stric- 
tures on Driver’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament Literature, tho we presume 
that the majority of readers will de- 
vote themselves first of all to Dr. 
Warfield’s! review of the action of 
the one hundred and’ fourth General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
We are interested to note how many com- 
mon topics lie between the two divisions of 
the Presbyterian Church in this country. 
The Presbyterian Quarterly for July as- 
signs the first place to much the same 
topics which occupy the first place in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed and discusses 
them in much the same conservative tone. 
The three first papers of the number take 
up different phases of the burning question 
of biblical study and are by J. B. Shearer, 
D.D., LL.D., by Prof. Wm. H. Green, of 
Princeton, and by Dr. T. C. Johnson. The 
Babylonian vs. Hebrew account of Creation 
is discussed in this number, by A. H. Hui- 
zinga, as the very similar topic of ‘‘The 
Semitic Theory of Creation ’’ is in the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed, by Mr. John D. 
Davis, of Princeton.———Our Day: A 
Record and Review of Current Reform 
for July, presents many new aspects of the 
old questions which agitate serious people. 
Mr. Joseph Cook loses none of his point and 
force as he grows older, and his corps of as- 
sociate editors is composed of ten of the 
boldest, most earnest and hard-working re- 
formers of the day. Hespeaks out at any rate. 
The Quarterly Review of the M. E. 
Church, South. It is a relief to turn from 
the endless rumble and rattle of theological 
controversy in the Northern religious Quar- 
terlies to the battle this Southern Quarter- 
ly takes up against the whole field,in defense 
of Southern literature. Prof. W. M. Basker- 
ville opens with fifteen pages of intelligent 
and every way reasonable discussion of 
Southern Literature but does not please 
the Editor who comes in with thirty 
six pages in small type, all done under 
the dog-star, hot as a sirocco and 
loaded to the muzzle for a charge on 
New England. We do not, however, sup- 
pose there is any malice in it, for we note 
that the same method of warfare is applied 
by the Editor to his discussion of a piece of 
purely denominational history inside his 
own Methodist Church, and presume it is 
only a way they have in the family. We 
note, also, the Editor’s proposition to invest 
the venerable Thomas Coke with the title, 
“Father of Modern Missionary Societies,”’ 
on the ground of his co-operation in the 
organization of that most vigorous mis- 
sionary society, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This will do for July, but we fear 
it will not live through the winter. 
There is not in the whole list a more sensi- 
ble or soberly conducted quarterly than 
The Reformed Quarterly Review. The 
number for July is no exception. The ed- 














‘itor, Dr. Apple, opens with a paper on 


“The Divine-Human Power in Christ.” 
The other contributions are, * Original 
Buddhism,” by Prof. E. V. Gerhart; *‘ Sam- 
uel Guldin, Pietist and Pioneer,” by Dr. J. 
H. Dubbs; ‘‘The Pentateuch Reviewed,” 
by H. P. Laird, Esq.; ‘‘ Christ’s Headship 
and Sonsbip,’’ by the late Dr. S. H. Giesy; 
“The Mystery of Evil in the Natural 
World,” by Dr. 8S. Z. Beam; “‘ Jesus Christ 
the Greatest Reformer,’’ by the Rev. A. 8S. 
Weber, A.M.; and ‘Christianity a Life,’’ 
by the Rev. A. M. Schmidt. There isa 
capital all-round paper on “ Politics in the 
Pulpit” in the Quarterly Review of the 
United Brethren for July. Itis from the 
pen of the Rev. R. Rock, Arcanum, O., 
and puts the whole subject in a nutshell. 
The other papers are good and timely, but 
require no special notice from us. The 
Thinker—A Review of World-Wide Chris- 
tian Thought is a new and promising Eng- 
lish magazine published by James Nisbet & 
Co., Berners Street, W., London. One shil- 
ling per number. It isa broad and thorough 
survey of Christian thought all over the 
world, and furnishes in a brief form com- 
petent and highly intelligent sketches of 
the latest work, the latest research and 
the freshest opinion. Without preju- 
dice to the other numbers in the Methodist 
Review for July, we have been interested in 
the paper on “ Moses as a Political Econo- 
mist,” by T. N. Carver, Baltimore,Md. The 














idea is a good one and might be expanded. 


The other numbers are “The Doctrine of 
Sanctification Psychologically Developed,” 
by the Rev. C. W. Rishell, M.A., Cincin- 
nati, O.; “Theosophy,’”’ by Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, D.D., Calcutta, India; ‘‘ Wendell 
Phillips,” by the Rev. Richard Wheatley, 
D.D., Irvington, N. Y.; “‘ The True Idea of 
Creation,” by the Rev. J. H. Wythe, D.D., 
Oakland, Cal.; ‘‘ Abandoned Archives of 
Khu-en-aten,” by the Rev. J. N. Fraden- 
burgh, D.D., Wahpeton, No. Dak.; ‘The 
Religion of Athens,” by Prof. A. B . Hyde, 
D.D., Denver, Col.; ‘‘Is Rationalism Ra- 
tional?” by the Rev. R. T. Stevenson, Mans- 
field,O.—The current number of The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Review among its 
articles contains one of more than general 
interest to which we call attention as rais- 
ing a question which has become vital and 
critical far beyond the limits of the Cumber- 
land presbyteries. “Can our Present Mode 
of Placing Pastors be Improved ?” by the 
Rev. A. E. Truxal. 


The newcomer for this month is The 
American Journal of Politics, which 
makes its bow to the public with Vol. 1, No. 
1,in the person of Mr. Andrew J. Palm as 
editor. It has been more or less widely 
advertised as forthcoming. To judge from 
the make-up of the present number, in 
which we find Gen. A. J. Warner and Belva 
Lockwood side by side with that inveterate 
foe of Masonry in all forms, ex-President 
Charles A. Blanchard, it is not to have a 
fixed policy or platform, but to be a stage 
for all sorts of opinions to be discussed on. 
The general tone of the number is economic 
and sociological rather than political, as, 
for instance, the editor’s sensible reply to 
Judge Anudrews’s recent attack on reforma- 
tory prisons. The other papers are brief, but 
not striking. Among contributors for the 
next ‘number in August we note Speaker 
Crisp, Frances E. Willard, David A. Wells, 
Joseph R. Hawley and others. One 
paper more will be required to complete 
the important series on “ Asylum in Na- 
tional Legations and in Vessels,” contri- 
buted to the Political Science Quarterly by 
Prof. J. B. -Moore. It has gone far 
enough, however, to show the dangerous 
character of the claims made by Mr. Egan 
in Chile, and the very great importance of 
the subject. Hardly less important are the 
two papers on “ The Immigration Ques- 
tions,’ by John Hawks Noble, and on ‘‘ The 
Exercise of the Suffrage,” by Prof. A. B. 
Hart. The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (published for Harvard University) 
opens with a strongly adverse critical re- 
view of Dr. Boehm-Bawork’s theory of 
Interest, by Pres. Francis A. Walker. John 
Graham Brooks follows with a discussion 
of ‘Old Age Pensions in England’ Mr. 
Henry Higgs writes the third contribution 
on ‘‘ Cantillon’s place in Economics.’’——— 
Music: A Monthly Magazine, W. S. B. 
Mathews, editor and publisher, if the pre- 
sent number is to be trusted to speak for 
the others, should be highly successful. The 
contents are just what such a _ wmusic- 
al monthly should be—bright, brief, 
graceful and very much to the point. 








Presbyterians. A Popular Narrative of 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines and 
Achievements. By the Rev. George P. Hays, 
D.D., LL.D. with Introductions by the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Moore, D.D., LL.D. (J. A. Hill & Co., 
New York. Sold by subscription only. 
$3.50.) This is not a book for critics and 
scholars but for general reading. It is not 
for one branch of the Presbyterian family 
in the United States, but for all who in any 
sense can claim the Presbyterian name. The 
preparation of a volume on this basis is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and pre- 
sents problems which can only be solved by 
great good judgment on the one hand and 
by judicious silence as to many most 
interesting and exciting points on the 
other hand. Our examination leads us to 
think that Dr. Hays has hit and followed 
very closely the line required for such a 
popular work as he proposed. He has done 
the work in connection with a company of 
collaborators, selected generally on the prin- 
ciple of assigning each distinct branch of 
the Presbyterian family to one of its own 
leading and most competent divines. The 
volume opens with a chapter on the biblical 
authority of Presbyterianism. Then follow 
sketches. of Presbyterian history in other 
countries and of its planting here, with a 
sketch of the subsequent development of 
the denomination, of the revival of 1800, the 
rupture of 1837, the subsequent history of 
the Old School and New School bodies to 
the reunion at Philadelphia in 1870. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to bodies not in 
official connection with the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America. 
Several other chapters are devoted to edu- 





cation, mission work, and boards and news- 


papers. Under this last head we note that 
the honors of superior age among weekly 
religious newspapers in this country, are 
given to the Presbyterian Banner, of Pitts- 
burg, the legal successor of the Chillicothe 
Recorder. We shall have to differ with the 
editor on this point and assign the prece- 
dence to the Herald of Gospel Liberty of 
Dayton, O., the organ of the United 
Brethren. We note in the volume a chap- 
ter on the Revision of the Confession of 
Faith and another on the controversy which 
has led to the strained relations between 
the General Assembly and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. It is general and non-com- 
mittal as becomes an editor who is also 
chairman of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee, and may have to act more or less 
judicially in the case. 


Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Bi- 
ological Problems. By Dr. August Weis- 
mann, Professorin the University of Frei- 
burg in Breisgau. Volume II, edited by 
Edward B. Poulton, M.A., etc., and Arthur 
E. Shipley,-M.A., ete. Authorized trans- 
lation. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.30.) The interest of the previous or first 
volame of these Essays lay in the one on 
heredity, in which Dr. Weismann pro- 
pounded the theory that heredity applies 
only to original constitutional qualities 
and not to those which are acquired by dis- 
cipline or by accident. The present col- 
lection of papers is interesting not only 
for the strong original investigations pub- 
lished in it but as cortaining what Dr. 
Weismann has to say in reply to the 
strictures on his previously announced 
theory of heredity and the numerous replies 
made to it, in particular by Professor Vines 
in Nature, October 24th, 1887. Ur. Weis- 
mann maintains his position with some fur- 
ther definition, as, for example, of his theory 
of an imperishable material basis residing 
in the germ cells (the germ plasm) which is 
passed on from one generation to another, or 
of his doctrine of a perishable suma, derived 
from an undying or immortal germ cell. In 
many respects the most interesting paper in 
the volume is that on the musical sense in 
man and animals, and, its bearing on the 
question of heredity, tho for the biological 
student who is able to understand it, the 
most important paper is the last on ‘* Con- 
jugation and Sexual Reproduction.” The 
paper on “ Retrogressive Development in 
Nature” reaches a conclusion which may be 
of sufficient interest to our readers to bear 
citation here (p. 29): 

“Schopenhauer’s pessimistic view that the 
world was as bad as it could be, and that, if it 
could grow in the least degree worse, it would 
be annihilated altogether, might be reversed 
and converted into an optimistic one, for it 
wouid be equaliy true to say that the world is 
as excellent as it is possible to make it with the 
given materials, and that a nearer approach to 
absolute perfection is inconcievable.” 

The translation of these essays is remarka- 
bly well done. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) Special pains have been taken 
to bring this edition of Appletons’ standard 
guide book fully up to date. The new 
routes of travel are laid down, new resorts 
are shown, particularly those on the Pacific 
coast. Special pains have been taken with 
the cities and their environs, and the maps 
have been largely made over. The part de- 
voted to Chicago seems to be reworked must 
thoroughly, and reconstructed into a Guide 
for the Centennial Exposition. Between 
new maps and illustrations and new matter 
the Guide has had a reconstruction which 
adds much to its size and redoubles its value. 
Appletons’ Canadian Guide Book, is 
now issued in two volumes, Part I, East- 
ern, Canada and Part 1I,Western Canada. 
The special merit of these volumes is that 
they are fuller in detail than a general 
guide like that named above, however ex- 
cellent, can furnish. Tourists will find these 
two volumes of Appletons’ invaluable aids 
as well as guides. They not only directand 
suggest as to the route and how to accom- 
plish it, but they provide very considerable 
entertainment on the way.——As to 
Sweetser’s Maritime Provinces (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York), we 
have found it of the greatest ‘assistance, 
made on a simple and practical plan, and 
accurate in all the substantial details, tho 
not above the defect which clivgs to all 
guide books of not being in every part writ 
ten down to date. 


A Treatise on Sunday.Laws. The Sab- 
bath—The Lord’s Day: Its History and Ob- 
servance, Civil and Criminal. By George 
E. Harris. (The Lawyers’ Co-operative 
Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. In law 
sheep, $3.50.) This is an exceedingly con- 
venient handbook for reference, particular- 








ly at this time when so general attention is 
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ance by its relation to the coming Colum- 
bian Exposition. The materials of the book 
were collected by the author for his own 
professional use and reached such dimen- 
sions as to suggest their publication for 
general use. The whole is arranged in ten 
chapters, each devoted to its special topic. 
They are: ‘‘Sabbath—History and Observ- 
ance,” “ Judicial Proceedings,” ‘‘ Work, 
Labor, Business,” ‘‘Contracts made on 
Sunday” (two chapters), “Travel on Sun- 
day,” *‘ Hiring Horses on Sunday,” “ Dam 
ages,” “‘ Promissory Notes and Bills of 
Exchange,” ‘Crimes and Misdemeanors” 
two chapters). 


Life in Motion; or, Muscle and Nerve: A 
Course of Six Lectures before a Juventle 
Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, during tke Christmas Holidays of 
1891-92. By John Gray McKendrick, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of 
Glasgow. (Macmillan & Co., Nev, York. 
$1.50.) Pretty close work we should call 
these lectures for a juvenile auditory, tho 


admits. They are lighted up with copious 
diagrams and illustration. Nothing goes 
by without full exposition, and plenty of 
time being given to it for all the points to 
come out. But the subjectis a new one to 
the common reader and therefore difficult. 
We can imagine nothing better or more 
educative in an elementary way to put 
before a beginner in this field, be he 
younger or be he older, than this series of 
lectures by Professor McKendrick. It will 
furnish him with the rudimentary facts 
and conceptions as to muscular action. 


We have before us the two volumes of 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
New York for the Fiscal Year ending June 
30, 1891. (James B. Lyon, State Printer, 
Albany.) The general reports, recommend- 
ations and decisions, length of roads, num- 
ber, of companies, extension of routes, 
capital, stock, laws, etc., are placed by 
themselves in Volume I. Volume II con- 
tains tabulated statements of all annual 
reports filed with the Board, tabulation of 
accidents on surface street roads, steam 
railways, and elevated roads, together with 
reports of palace and sleeping car compa- 
nies, and the reports of surface street rail- 
road companies. The Commissioners who 
at present compose the Board are William 
E. Rogers, Isaac V. Baker, Jr., and Michael 
Rickard. 


The Banker’s Almanac and Register and 
Legal Directory for July, 1892. Edited by 
Albert S. Bolles. (Homans Publishing 
Company, New York.) Thisis the forty- 
second annual edition of the Banker's 
Almanac and Register, an invaluable 
manual containing full and corrected lists 
of the National and State banks and private 
bankers of the United States, with presi- 
dent, cashier and capital of the same; also 
lists of banking points, the same for Can- 
ada an@ principal cities of Europe, Mexico, 
South America and West Indies; lists of 
savings banks, trust companies and safe 
deposits in the United States; also of prin- 
cipal stockbrokers, clearing houses, relia- 
ble attorneys,and summary of interest laws 
and statutes affecting property and 
finance. 


Switzerland, Germany and France are 
the three latest volumes of Griswold’s de- 
scriptive and critical catalogs, published by 
W. MM. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Bound in canvas. $1.00 per volume.) Each 
volume is prefaced with catolog-index to 
guide the reader to the source of the illus- 
trative citations, and each volumeis com- 
posed of a series of narratives of personal 
visits to places in the country to whith the 
number relates —places famous for natural 
beauty or association. Each number has 
thus the double interest of a catalog and of 
a descriptive cyclopedia. These Griswold 
indices are the best and most useful guides 
of the kind in existence. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July, shows a 
marvelous infusion of new blood and life, 
from the opening numbers on ‘“‘ The Offices 
of the Holy,Spirit,”’ by Prof. E. H. John- 
son, of Crozer (a capital piece of work), and 
Dr. Gladden’s paper on ‘‘ The Social and In- 
dustrial Situation’; on through ‘‘ Progress 
of Religious Thought,” by President Fair- 
child; ** The Evolution of Christianity,’’ by 
the Rev. W. M. Lisle, West Newton, Mass.; 
‘The Institutional Church,” by Charles 
S. Mills, Cleveland; “An Examination of 
Isaiah XIII,” by the Rev. W. H. Cobb, 
Newton, Mass., and ‘“‘ The Early History of 
the Alphabet,’’.by President Super, Athens, 
Ohio. 


Venezuela. Bulletin No. 34 is the latest 
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American Republics.” It is fully and 
richly illustrated, like the preceding num- 
bers, and contains eight descriptive and 
statistical chapters on physical geography, 
history, government and civil institutions, 
finances, commerce and immigration, cities, 
agriculture, forestry, stockraising, mineral 
products, transportation, communication 
and population. 


Master Bartlemy; or, The Thankful 
Heart. By Frances E. Crompton. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 75cents.) After 
reading this book ourselves with unusual 
satisfaction, and trying it on a sliding scale 
of readers from the youngest up, we feel en- 
titled to hold up both hands for it in a poll 
of votes, as one of the sweetest, simplest, 
and most effective pieces of ethical romanc- 
ing that has come recently to our table. 


Littell’s Living Age, with its selections 
from the British Quarterlies and Month- 
lies for the four months ending with June 
30th 1892, makes the last bound volume of 
the regular series and numbers, from the 
beginning, Vol. CXCIII. 


+ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Ir is said that Olive Schreiner re- 
ceived $65 for her ‘Story of an African 
Farm!” 








..-The most remarkable feature of the 
August Arena, is a symposium discussed by 
women. 


..-.Mr. Whitman seems to have ex- 
hausted the resources of formlessness,’’ says 
Mr. Howells. 


..Maiarten Mairtens’s “ A Question of 
Taste’ is being widely read by young and 
old in England. 


....‘An Earthly Paragon,” by Eva 
Wilder McGlasson, is appearing serially in 
Harper’s Weekly. 


.-The lamented Woleatt Balestier’s 
last novel, ‘‘ The Average Woman,”’ is now 
being brought out. 


..The perfect union of pen and pencil 
is seen in the Stedman-Low combination in 
the current Century. 


..It is rumored that the author of that 
readable book “ Ab Englishman in Paris” 
is Sir Richard Wallace. ~ 


.. John Stuart Blackie’s poem ‘* A Lay 
of Boat of Garten” in Cassell for August 
will attract readers to that number. 


..“* Midsummer Magic,”’ by Vernon Lee 
in Macmillan, for July, might interest 
readers of the dolce far niente type. 


..“‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” it seems, is 
none other than Mrs. Craige. Her ‘‘Sin- 
ner’s Comedy” is causing a sensation in 
London. 


..Of all timely articles, none is more so 
than the Duke of Argyll’s “‘ English Elec- 
tions and Home Rule”’ in the current North 
American. 


, ....‘* Who are the Irish Loyalists?’ askes 
Mr. Scanlon in the J uly Westminster, and 
then proceeds to tell us. The paper is a 
timely one. 


.-Mrs. French-Sheldon is still in Bos- 
ton working on her forthcoming volume, 
giving the account of her journey through 
East Africa. 


.-Our new Minister to Russia, the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, has a word to say re- 
garding theological geography in The 
Popular Science Monthly for August. 


.. Noone who has ever boated on English 
rivers can fail to be interested in Roderick 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘Round Henley Regatta 
Reach” in the English IWustrated Magazine 
for July. 


...-Mr. Laurence Hutton, in sailing for a 
year’s sojourn in Europe, has left behind 
him the corrected proof sheets of a volume 
of essays which will shortly be printed by 
the Harpers. 


..At a provincial autograph sale the re- 
markable discovery was made by Baron 
Henri de Rothschild, of a manuscript 
comedy by Le Sage entitled ‘‘ Arlequin 
Colonel.’”’ 


.---Only a few weeks before his death, 
Mr. Sidney Dillon revised his paper, ‘* Driv- 
ing the Last Spike of the Union Pacific,” 
which appears in the August Scribner. 


--That admirable ’ institution, repre- 
sented annually in The Athenwum, of re- 
viewing the year’s European literature, fills 
twenty-six pages of their issue of July 2d. 


.»Mr. Eric Mackay, a brother-in-law of 
Marie Corelli, is the author of a volume of 
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book is published by Messrs. Lovell, Coryell 
& Company. 


....-Dr. Edward Eggleston has been ap- 
pointed associate professor at Columbia, 
and will begin next autumn a series of lec- 
tures on colonial life and literature. He is 
also at work upon a new novel. 


.-.-Mrs, Mary Cowden Clarke still lives, 
“‘eighty-two years young,’ at her villa in 
Genoa,and continues to write with early en- 
thusiasm. Her ‘‘Concordance to Shakes- 
peare”? was published in 1845 after the 
labor of sixteen years. 


...-Mr. Edward Delille’s ‘ American 
Newspaper Press’’ in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for July is the article of greatest mo- 
ment to us on this’side. Mr. Delille also 
contributes an entertaining sketch of Guy 
de Maupassant to the current Fortnightly. 


.-The Rev. Dr. Wright has prepared a 
book on “The Brontés in Ireland.” The 
Bookman says that he “has struck a vein of 
treasure quite unknown to Mrs. Gaskell 
and even to the most intimate friends of 
the Bron’ 


..An exhaustive monograph on “ River 
and Harbor Bills,” by Mr. Emory Johnson 
together with a bibliography of American, 
English and French works on the subject 
has been issued by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


..Every one was distressed to know of 
the serious illness of Mr. George William 
Curtis. He had been ailing since mid-June, 
but kept at work until the first of July. 
The latest intelligence from Livingston, 
Mr. Curtis’s home on Staten Island, is for- 
tunately more reassuring. 


..The Chicago News asks: ‘“* What con- 
stitutes an edition?’’ The Critic answers: 
“A first edition may consist of 10,000 copies or 
of 150. In France it is supposed to consist of 
1,000. . . . But if by first ‘edition’ first 
‘printing’ be intended, it is no longer so; for it 
is positively stated that 66,000 copies of ‘La 
Débdcle * were sold on the day the book came 
out, and an order for 20,000 more sent straight- 
way to the printer.” 


..-A new volume by Miss Wilkins, en- 
titled ‘‘ Young Lucretia, and Other Sto- 
ries,” is announced for publication by the 
Messrs. Harper. ‘“ Few American books,” 
says the New York Tribune in a recent 
issue, ‘have ever been received in Great 
Britain with such enthusiasm as has wel- 
comed Miss Wilkins’s stories. A new and 
complete library edition has been demanded, 
and is on the eve of publication.” 


..“* It isnot generally known,”’ says The 
Bookman, “that, Mr. Haskett Smith, the 
author of *‘ For God and Humanity,” is the 
first English tax-gatherer or: publican in 
Palestine. He was Laurence Oliphant’s 
great helper in his work among the Druses 
on Mount Carmel, and is now his successor 
there.. In his work he was greatly hindered 
by the tax-gatherers, who ground down the 
people till they were in a state of semi-star- 
vation. Mr. Haskett Smith, therefore, 
bought the post of tax-gatherer—it is put 
up to auction by the Government—and has 
thus been able to improve materially the 
condition of the Druses. He has written 
some valuable articles in Blackwood to 
prove that these Druses are none other than 
the founders of Freemasonry.” 


....-Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, whose death 
we announced in our number for July 
2ist,and whose last poem to THE INDE- 
PENDENT appears in the present issue, was 
born at Wethersfield, Conn., February 17th, 

827. She was educated at Hartford Female 
Seminary. At sixteen she began teaching. 
Her first magazine work was done for Put- 
nam’s Magazine before she had reached the 
age of twenty. Afterward her name be- 
came gradually known tothe readers of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Our Young Folks and Scribner’s. She 
then published several volumes of poems and 
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“The Two Villages” is her best-known 
poem. She published ‘‘Poems by RoseTerry”’ 
in 1860, “Happy Dodd’ in 1879,““Somebody’s 
Neighbors’ in 1881, and “ Root Bo 

and “ The Sphinx’s Children” in 1886. She 
was married in 1873 to Rollin Cooke,a 
banker, of Winsted, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooke lived at the delightfully old-fashion- 
ed Cooke homestead in Winsted for several 
years and then moved to Pittsfield, Mass. 
Their home is shaded by rows of old elms 
and contains a fine collection of books 
prints, old china, and antique furniture. 
Mrs. Cooke was of slender figure, and had 
regular features, gray—sprinkled hair, and 
lustrous eyes. She loved her New England 
country, and all out-of-door life, as her 
poems frankly show. 
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An Englishman in Paris. 


NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $4.50. 


This work gives an intimate and most entertaining 
series of pictures of life in Paris during the reigns of 
Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. It contains per- 
sonat reminiscences of the old Latin Quarter, the 
Revolution of 1848, the coup d’état, society, art and 
letters during the Second Empire, the siege of Paris, 
and the reign of the Commune. The author enjoyed 
the acquaintance of most of the celebrities of this 
time; and he describes Balzac, Alfred de Musset, 
Sue, the elder Dumas, Taglioni, Flaubert, Auber, 
Félicien David, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, Decamps, 
Guizot, Thiers and many others, whose appearance 
in these pages is the occasion for fresh and interest- 
ing anecdotes. This work may well be described as a 
volume of inner history written from an exception- 
ally favorable point of view. 
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Jean de Kerdren. 


By the author of ‘‘ Colette’’ and ‘‘ Straight 
On.” No. 97, Town and Country Libra- 
ry. 12mo. ae 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The lavp-gee 


. to 
recommend it.”—New York Times. 


The 


Historical Reference-Book, 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Uni- 
versal History,a Chronological Diction- 
ary of Universal History, a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. With Geographical 
Notes. Forthe use of Students, Teach- 
ers, and Readers. By LouIs HEILPRIN. 
Third edition, revised. Crown §8vo. 
Half leather, $3.00. 


. “Asmall library in itself.”—Chicago Dial. 


“An invaluable book of reference, useful alike to 
the student and the general reader. he arrange- 
ment could scarcely be better or more convenient.’’— 
New York Herald. 


“ We miss hardly anything that we should consider 
desirable, and we have not nm able to detect a sin- 
g mistake or misprint.”—<New York Nation. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 

ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.”’ The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tte book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retasied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Principles of Ethics. 


Vol. I. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Including (Part 1) 
* The Data of Ethics’’; (Part (IT) “‘ The 
Inductions of Ethics ’’; (Part ITT) ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Individual Life.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

The first part of this volame was published sepa- 
rately some years ago. The author having finished 
the second and third parts, all are now issued in one 
book under the above title, changed from “ The Prin- 
ciples of Morality ” previously used. The binding is 
uniform with the various other volumes included in 
the author’s system of “ Synthetic Philosophy.” 


For convenience of those who have already pur- 
chased Part I, Parts II and III are bound together in 
a separate volume; price, $1.25. 


Footsteps of Fate. 


By -Lovuis CourErvs, author of “Eline 
Vere.” Translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell. With an Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. Holland Fiction Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. ; 

“* Eline Vere’ is most careful in its details of de- 
paw on, most picturesque in its coloring.’’—Boston 


“*Eline Vere’ is a vivacious and skillful perform- 
ance, inclu an evidently faithful were. of societ ety. 
ae e one art ofa true story-teller.”—Philade 


A Tale of 
Twenty-five Hours. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS and GEORGE H. 
JESSOP. Appletons’ Summer Series. 
16mo. With novel, specially designed 
cover and ornamented edges, 50 cents. 

An ingenious and entertaining novelette by two 
clever and well-known story-writers. 
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. Englis 











MASSACHUSETTS, 
HN 


J Dal LZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for bo 
or Scientific 


66 West St.— 
School. Send ‘or Clie — 
DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENN 
A thorqughly-equipp Classical one. Scientific 
School for both sexes. fe 





Faculty.” eeeeens in beauty of location Fifty 
—_ from i ork City. Send_for illustrated cir- 


Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A., President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 





Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 

students 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest.. 
Elmira, N.Y. 








THE MISSES ELY’S 
mittens AND, DAY -SGHOOL FE FOR B giants 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE.sth aa ‘eth Sts. New York 


MIss FRANCES Vv. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The 17th Yeur of 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., 
For Young Ladies, will open Sept. 2ist. Boarding and 
Day School. Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Col- 
leges and be? ersities. 
AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


HEMPSTEAD (Leng Island) ge 
A p bt School for YOUNG Bi Addre: 
E. HIN NDS. AM. 9 Principal. 


HOME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown, N. Y- 
Boarding and Day School tor Youn — and Lit 
tle Girls. Mtoe n September 

iss M. -M SCALE. Principal. 


Hey SCHOOL FOR Gipis. 
ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 
“Miss WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for ey 
and scholarship amid 1 aaa nomena San- 
itation perfect. Add 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 




















IV Y HALL ay 


NEW JERSE 
Home and Coll ope Preparatory School for Young 


Ladies 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown, N.J. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


and i] 

monte lasted near Chleauogtie resent chtctinent 
approximating $1, ooo Lake Forest College; 
Ac: profes for boys; Ferry Hall ay at hel hace 
jocat in Chicago. 
ieee egjonal Pepartments | College, Chicago 
of Dental Surgery. meen ~*~ leant ae 

For ‘Catal es and information 


os res. WM. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN. 
Karly ap PAINESVILLE, O1TO. 
ariy a 











. 1892. 
LYDON HALL SCHOOL for Youn Ladies. 














74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati-; 76E-9th St., New York. AMUEL wa Se Tg \ ¥. 
METZGER INSTITUTE A Home School for 
EDUCATION. 4 Young Ladies. 





A N ACG E NCY is valuable in retin toils 
influen a4 If it merely hears 
of vacancies and T is something, but be 
tells you about them asked to recom: 
a@ teacher and SSonshennnin 





you, that is more. RECOMMENDS, 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, © Syracuse, 
Boarding School. Cen- 


For Bale or a Let a 
tr ts perb i ulldings. pletely ap- 
6 . Steain heat Bai Wh with all P ppilances 








st +. a full quota of 
bean pena one ager el OoL, P.O. Box 
MS New Yor City. 


. 





Location in the Cumberland Valley, Caourpaaned for 
beauty and healthfulness. Tho ey bh instruction; 
prepares = oor Re-opens Sept. 

HA L. DEXTER, Prin., PGarilisle, Pa. 


Miss Mittleherger s School for Girls 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens ys? mber 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


Mount Holly(N. as Academy for Boye. Health- 
ful, hel; e. Education with formation of 
~4 Comer Session. , "Fail epens 

Sept. 13th: Rev . J. COALE, A.M. s aanre reat 











MONTCLAIR MILITARY. A ACAD 


97 ieetnee. Col. 
fr &, Inspector aaliary Thepgetor. Col OM. P 
avoiding the evils of dormitory life. For 
Catalogue address GEORG Bee Antal A. Ar J 








Mt. Holyoke Seminary and Oollege. 
—- and Coll Courses with diplomas and 
wT abe ratorien, Cabinets, Libr: 14,006 vols. 
Fike ‘Art Gallery. Boa and Tuition $200.00 a year. 
Opens ag yy le 


h, 1892. 
RS. E. 8S. MEAD. Prestdont, South Hadley, Mass. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 








EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 19 BROADWAY 
N, Y. City—“Dwight method” of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given after two 


© years’ course. Gradu- 
ate course now added. =a fee, $100, For cata- 
logues, etc., address, EORGE CHASE, Dean 





YEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
25 Preparatory Dept. at Worrall’ Hall, Peok- 
skill, N.Y. Cou. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., Presid 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Prepa: for College or be ny Zpereugh \ Teach- 
ing. Careful training. rior building, Gymna- 
sium, Bowling-alleys, By Illustrated circular on re- 
quest. FRANK 8S. ROBERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


All courses require four years of preparation, with 
either Greek or mocern languages Thirty y profess- 
ors. 150 courses of study, Two-thirds of the studies 
elective after Freshman year. Unusual)y extended 
courses in ig 7 English, Mathematics, and 
modern languages hemical, ‘zoological, and bo- 
tanical Rec af Fine building equipment. Tu- 
ition, $40 a year, and other expenses the very lowest. 

Opens September 20th. See eatilogue for exact de- 
et work. G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, 

riin, 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Gradua’ pace easily into leading colleges. Stard- 
ards in tenet sh, French, German, as recommended 
by commission of New ‘England colleges. Sixteen 
salaried instructors, popresensing six collage es. Gym- 
nasium, literary societ ies, college beary s open to all. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
gone. two hours from ie York. Opens Septem 
ber 2th. For circulars d reports on 3 to Princ 


hag 
or BUSINESS r” 
neo SHORTHAND 


equipment for businesslife, Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for examination and enrollment 
of students, Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blamks now ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education 
call or address, 
THOs, May PErRcE, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-989 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, — 


ROSWELL HOME Seneel, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y¥ 
Boys under twelve. Kindness and training. Health- 
fullocation. Send iw circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


SINC-SINC-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2th. 


TEMPLE GROVE Lapis. SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N rty-e eighth year be- 
gins Sept. 21. "Address SAAS. t DO D, Ph.D., Pres. 


RINITY SCHOOL, TIVOLI-on-HuDson, a: Y. 
Location and cerecun dings anes assed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling 
alleys, etc. Thoroug preparation for college, scien- 
ific schools or Dasiness. 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D , Rector. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, Jamaica, L. i. 

Seventy-sixth vear begins September mes 1892. A 
School for Girls, ten miles from New York.’ MISs S. 
A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


W EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is provided for 
Gree: a superior education in C olhentase. Clectic, and 
atory rtments; a Music and Art. 

MRS.] HENRIE A KUTZ, 2045 ‘Walnut St.. Phila. 


WELLS COLLEGE 202 rom: 


AURORA, N. ¥ 

Three Full Courses of St mney. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins stenee 21,1892. Send for Catalogue. 
. 5. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. $200, one-half in advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15th, will cover eg. tuition, with board 
for the year. “beginning Au Send for’ catal eto 
Rev. WM.R. NEWHALL, A. he Wilbraham, } ass. 









































MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 


Raters eighth year ins Sept. 15th. Well etpped. 
Lib: . Labora whey A bservatory, Cabinets ri- 
enced ‘eachers ms Thaponan Instruction, Careful H ome 
Influence. A quiet v i in asalubrious region. Send 
for circular to Miss A STANTON, Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, “sox: 


ectenti ase. 
school. 
Opens S Seromber 


——M.. and 
bath-rooms. rit baildings ‘heated by Sain 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


LSON COLLE F 

WIESON southwest of tlarrebury, Ya 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains da 
bleak north. 





EASTHAMP- 





om EN. 
Border = 


ege course, .A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Randanepe park, lai buildings. 
steam heat observatory, labora’ 

a No charge for distant pupils during Christmas 


sane DS ‘ 
“Nev, J. Pb,D., Prest., Chambersburg, . Pa. 
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Financial. more equipment, put up larger buildings inconsiderable extent. There area num- 


THE Siieattee BOND CONVER- 





In the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved the most important single event of 
the financial year has been the promulga- 
tion of the plan for converting the Atchi- 
son income bonds into a new mortgage, 
and its successful carrying out. The 
affairs of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad have for three years attracted 
much of the public attention. It is, in- 
deed, a great property, great in its present 
-importance, and in its future possibilities. 
Connecting Chicago and the Great Lakes 
with the Gulf of Mexico on the one hand, 
with Denver and the Rocky Mountains 
and California as well as the Pacific 
Coast on the other, it comprises a system 
covering more than seven thousand 
miles of railroad, earning the present 
year the large sum of nearly thirty-six 
million dollars. Previous to 1889 
the oversanguine managers of _ this 
company, because of insufficient allow- 
ance of time for the growth of trade and 
traffic in the territory served, built lines 
much in advance of the needs. In conse- 
quence profits were not large enough to 
sustain the capitalization, and in 1889 the 
present directors, then new in office, had 
to face bankruptcy. On October 15th of 
that year they announced their famous 
plan of reorganization. The problem was 
one of extreme difficulty. The old system 
was composed of a dozen separate but 
necessary railroads, of varying degrees of 
earning power, and with mortgages dif- 
ferent in rates of interest, times of matur- 
ity and value of lien. These roads had to 
be kept together in a system or no one of 
them would be worth its bonds; yet on 
the whole system there was a deficit. 
Which of this large number of obliga- 
tions, then, should be cut down and in 
what proportion? : 

The managers invented a method which 

has been made a standard for such cases. 
They calculated the value of all obliga- 
tions to maturity, and in rearranging the 
company’s finances gave-to the old holders 
new bonds which represented this old 
value, but in anotherform. They divided 
the new bonds into two classes bearing 
fixed and contingent interest: the former 
a yearly charge; the latter, called income 
bonds, entitled only to such interest as the 
road earned and the Board declared. In 
distributing these to old holders, the more 
valuable of the old bonds were given a 
larger proportion of the new general 44 
bonds, the poorest getting more of the 
income bonds. By this plan the principal 
of the old bonds was preserved—for the 
new exchanged issues could be sold in the 
market for as much as the old bonds, but 
the actual interest which the road was 
obliged to pay each year was reduced 
nearly one-half, the remainder of the 
interest being payable on the incomes 
only if earned. The success of this reor- 
ganization plan of 1889 was mainly due 
to a correct tho not well-defined principle 
in American railroading—that a good 
future is possible for every enterprise, no 
matter whether temporarily under a 
cloud; and consequently that an investor, 
if obliged to foreguv immediate returns, 
should not submit to the blotting out of 
all his money, but is in equity entitled to 
some evidence of investment by which he 
can share in the expected prosperity 
when it comes. 

With all its excellence this plan had one 
minor defect. It is not discreditable to 
the formulators that in achieving so much 
they were not able to foresee everything; 
and besides, at that time of life or death 
for the Atchison corporation, survival in 
apy shape was the only question. The 
defect was that no provision was made 
for raising more capital. When, there- 
fore, the funds provided by the plan of 
reorganization for improvements were 
exhausted, the company found itself in a 
dilemma. Ali railroads in the United 
States must progress with the increase of 
traffic. To stand still is to lose business, 
present and prospective. This is particu- 


larly true of the railwaysin the newer 


States west of the Mississippi. They must 
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to accommodate their growing traffic. 
These demands are incessant and must be 
met. If they are paid for wholly from 
earnings the incomeor stock holders would 
get no returns, no matter how prosperous 
the company might be. The true rule is 
to provide for these betterments partly 
from earnings and partly from new 
capital—usually from bonds. A railway 
can safely borrow its new money when its 
net earnings are increasing faster than its 
fixed charges. There is no other test of a 
railroad’s management so good as that. 
The Atchison’s plan of reorganization 
did not admit of new borrowings under 
the original mortgage which stated a limit 
to both generaland income bonds. A third 
mortgage would have fallen flat in the 
Street, and would not have yielded the. 
$38,000,000 needed annually, except at a 
great sacrifice. It would have been better 
had the deferred equity been represented 
in the plan of 1889 by preferred stock 
instead of income bonds, for then anew 
mortgage could have been put ahead of it- 
without disturbing its contingent claim 
for possible future profits; but there were 
insuperable legal obstacles. This, then, 
was the present problem before the Atchi- 
son officers. The plan of converting the 
contingent income bonds into obligatory 
bonds bearing a less rate of interest than 
the maximum rate of the incomes, was 
chosen, as it was possible to arrange for 
an annual issue of the new bonds to the 
amount of the required new capital, 
in addition to those required for the 
conversion. If all the old incomes 
are forwarded for exchange—and it 
is certainly for the best interest of holders 
‘to accept the terms offered by the plan— 
the result will be a gradual increase in 
obligatory charges to be accompanied, un- 
less some disaster occurs, by a corre- 
sponding increase in earnings and profits. 
In any case the income bond holders 
would themselves suffer, if there were 
not some way devised by which the neces- 
sary fresh capital could be borrowed on 
good security; for without the new money 
needed the earning power of the road as 
it fell behind its competitors, would in- 
evitably have declined. The peculiar form 
of ‘‘ conversion ” was made necessary by 
the limitations imposed upon the general 
mortgage by the reorganization of 1889; 
the better policy now is to accept the pres- 
ent plan as the best possible under the 
conditions, looking for a gradual and 
steady growth in the traffic, capitalization 
and profits of this important Western 
system. 


- 





FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 


THE Fairhaven Land Company, of Fair- 
haven, Washington, has issued the 





Puget Sound country, containing a 
vast amount of exceedingly useful infor- 
mation in regard to that not very well- 
known portion of the Republic; and we 
presume it can be obtained by writing to 
the Fairhaven Land Company and asking 
for it. The wonder of the Puget Sound 
country grows the more we know of it. It 
is really stupendous! Fairhaven is situated 
on Bellingham Bay, an offshoot, as it 
were, of the great Puget Sound. This 
Bellingham Bay with water varying in 
depth from four-and a half to twenty-six 
fathoms,is large enough to furnish anchor- 
age for the entire shipping of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is nearly surrounded by land, 
having deep water passages in several 
directions. Fairhaven is the most north- 
ern city of any prominence in the State of 
Washington, being only about twenty 
miles from British Columbia. Tributary 
to Fairhaven, and within a radius of from 
ten to fifty miles, is an exceedingly won- 
derful country, naturally rich almost be- 
yond belief. Portions of it are singularly 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat, oats, 
potatoes and fruits, while other portions 
furnish seemingly inexhaustible supplies 
of the finest timber in the world, accessible 
to numerous streams by which it can be 
floated to Puget Sound. There are also 
several developed coal-fields in which 
mining is progressively carried on, and 
largeshipments are made to other points on 





put down more tracks and terminals, buy 


second revised editon of the map of the | 


ber of railway lines centering at Fair- 
haven, the principal being the Great 
Northern aad the connection with the 
Canadian Pacific. The yield of grain in 
Eastern Washington is marvelous, the 
average per acre for 1890 being 23.5 bush- 
els. The crop of the State for 1891 was 
about 20,000,000 bushels. The yield of 
fruit rivals that of California. All kinds 
of fruits are grown in great quantities and 
the finest qualities, some of the best apple 
orchards yielding about $500 an acre and 
prunes over $1,000. It is estimated that the 
amount of merchantable timber now stand- 
ing in the State is fully 300,000,000,000 feet 
distributed over 20,000,000 acres of land. It 
is stated that thousands of acres will aver- 
age over 100,000 feet, and in several cases 
the enormous amount of 500,000 feet has 
been cut from a single acre, many of the 
trees being 300 feet in hight. Fairhaven 
is the natural shipping and supply point 
for a large portion of Western Washing- 
ton, and this accounts for its steady, con- 
tinuous and rapid growth. The climate 
of Western Washington is mild, equable 
and healthful, the difference in extremes 
between summer and winter being on 
Puget Sound only twenty-two degrees. 
Grass is green and growing through the 
year. Fairhaven is well supplied with 
all the accessories of modern civiliza- 
tion, electric lights, street cars, water 
works, excellent schools, fine churches 
and magnificent residences. Its future, 
we believe, will without doubt show a 
wonderfully rapid, steady and reliable 
growth. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
C 








HEREWITH will be found a summary of 
the more important items of the quarterly 
statements of many of the National 
Banks doing business in this city, the 
statements being published elsewhere: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE. 


IND: ckeccncchs chivedé<escul $30,122,818 
SEL vcs. ven eaeess +> es psa 000,000 
| A TRPE ES 5 ears ae 1,800,000 


Undivided profits..............., 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


erg ate ee ys $37,524,607 
SR GO «0 '05.00sndstnas otevs 300,000 
ius er ia we Sak hnn'nse soe akihiiese 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 982,647 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


IE. «2a, ov sin'e a0 baebbenoneesde $1,791,790 
Capital stock.................00- 250.000 
—— pewherisctw shi Seb seGes sc 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 86,568 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
iat aed eas $34,982,576 
gE eee 3,200,000 
a! ry Lie sds bas v'00inih 30 « bo erage 1,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 295,626 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
EE. cGad nun csiwesendeenéss $5,349,365 
Capital stock... ......ccccccvcvcces 500,000 
toon ceedns dhbeab Koase tb eaiob wie 00,000 
Undivided profits................ 215,424 


IN i's ois Sk now's £5 005 soon $5,560,696 
NS ee ee Peer 600, 

Si cibnentassannenweesdovabp 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 176,598 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE. 


IR Ski ce enh on vik ceetees $7,988,054 
CIREDOR MROUK. <5 i600 0'ss vt seed sse tres 300,000 
ED cathe aon enen ibd acne ® oes 404,550 
Undivided profits................ 48,873 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BA 


A 
ial 





MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. - 


NEW YORE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BA’ 


a 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 





the coast, There are also iron mines of no 


. 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 






pikes sd dado nate adenine $11,426,693 
Capital stock..................:-- 500,000 
urplus: TE ee Pr eee 
Undivided profits..............++. 14,147 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANE. 
sihivneans eeeeee $17,802,917 
Capital stock....... a 100,000 
oad ere Soe eh seansne sae 
Undivided profits..............++. 810 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business presents a really 
brighter outlook. From here and there 
come reports that supplies of merchan- 
dise in the hands of retailers and jobbers 
are running low. This is the case in the 
dry goods trade, in the clothing trade, in 
boots and shoes, in certain classes of gro- 
ceries, and in some branches of the iron 
trade. Instances could be multiplied, all 
showing the effect of prolonged conserva- 
tism in buying. The result is that in 
many instances distributers are really 
compelled to replenish their stocks, Man- 
ufacturers in turn are feeling more con- 
fident, and not a few are reaping better 
profits than a year ago, notwithstanding 
a great deal of grumbling elsewhere. 
Tbere is also another factor not suffi- 
ciently recognized, the ‘increased profits 
accruing to producers from the many 
combinations which have been effected 
during the last year or two. Capital, 
which not long ago was absolutely wast- 
ing itself through eompetition, has gone 
through various forms of consolidation, 
some good and not afew bad, with the 
net results, however, of securing better 
returns. As already said, this is a change 
the importance of which is not yet prop- 
erly measured. Labor troubles have as- 
sumed a serious aspect, and the present 
outlook is not by any means encouraging. 
Itis true law and order have been success- 
fully preserved; but the professional agi- 
tators and walking delegates are still busy 
demonstrating, as at times they must, 
their devotion to the cause of labor. 


From the textile trades reports are very 
satisfactory. Cotton, woolen and silk 
manufacturers are well employed, their 
product often being sold ahead. Profits 
in silks and woolen goods are small; but 
compared with this time last year or even 
the year before, results show great im- 
provement. Cotton mills are doing very 
well, the leading Fall River concerns 
having earned on an average fully i¢ 
more in the first half of 1892 than in the 
same time in 1891. It is worth noting 
that twenty-two Fall River mill stocks have 
made an average rise of nearly $14 per 
share in twelve months; twelve New Bed- 
ford mills an advance of $9.65 per share; 
and twenty-two other New England cotton 
mills an advance of $53.53 per share. 
These are better times than the cotton 
mills have seen for many a day. 


The stoppage of Westerniron works has 
had a detrimental effect upon the building 
trades everywhere. It has also had the 
effect of stimulating the demand for iron 
and steel from agricultural implement 
makers and other large consumers of iron, 
who have contracts or imperative orders on 


IN cits vides Hones soyees 87,208,926 | hand. Thus far, the strikes have stiffened 
Capital stock.. . 750,000 | prices for iron; consequently working 
38,851 | More to the advantage of producers in 


general:than to labor. Unfortunately for 


EA nikki ei claamibe $18,832,722 | the latter their demands have been so 
Capital stock ...............00.008 2,000,000 | illegitimate that public sympathy has gone 
Undivided profits... 2200//0/0/00. 3/385 | against them. After alll, there is much 
SASOMAL CETIERED’ BANK. room for improvement in the iron trade, 
NN cs’, $05 6c Sess orev edeces $5,366,932 steel rails being excessively dull and Pg 
Capital stock....... Miveubeseepecs 600,000 | iron irregular owing to competition of 
Dadivided profits bis cehdbe dicta oye Southern mills. Production has been too 
Sr REE ‘ heavy for present requirements, the total 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ES aR a $44,016,739 | Output, according to Mr. James M. Swank, 
CN cy cacestsevecne sce 2,000,000 | for the first half of 1892 being 5,374,943 
Undivided profites 2220002001... “gpigse | toms, an increase of 1,602,000 tons over the 


same time last year. No wonder producers 


NEW YORK NATIONAL COUNTY BANK. : - 

OSES OS ES SR $4,582,975 | Show so little concern about shutting 
Capital. stock..................... 200,000 | down. This output was only 127,000 tons 
ad ae weal ccs. siran less than the heaviest six months on 


record. ; 


NIN 5 diss wis nbs apne sas one $2,568,156 Combination is still the order of the day. 
ee: S78 Talphctapiaah itees a Five large New York flour mills have con- 
Undivided profits .2222.72.2/72: "gees | solidated with a capital of $7,500,000. ‘The 


combine’s spokesmen are very par- 
ticular to say that they do not intend to 
advance the price of flour, which may be 





partly true for the reason that their con: 
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trol of this market is comparatively 
limited. Just at present, however, the 
public have a very vivid recollection of 
like promises made at the time of the 
Reading deal.~ Another combination is 
the attempt of English capitalists to buy 
up a number of New England bleacheries. 
Tube makers are also endeavoring to reach 
an understanding. The rice trust, how- 
ever, a recently formed combine, has 
collapsed. 

Wheat advanced about two cents, Inte- 
rior receipts were heavy and exports light; 
but these influences were counterbalanced 
by favorable foreign advices and the belief 
that the Anti-Option law would either be 
defeated or rendered harmless. At this 
writing it was being talked to death. Corn 
was affected by like conditions, except 
being additionally stiffened. by small re- 
ceipts and unfavorable crop reports, the 
advance being over four cents. Wheat ex- 
ports are large, being 2,716,000 bushels, 
flour included, last week, against 2,583,000 
bushels the week before. Cotton was 
steady, while wool was active and firm, 
especially at Boston, where sales aggre- 
gated 5,585,000 lbs., or about half a mil- 
lion more than last week. Print cloths 
were also higher at 3ic. for 64s, some of 
the mills being sold more than six months 
ahead. 





Crop reports, while conflicting, are en- 
couraging. Last season’s abundance is 
neither to be expected nor desired. Large 
stocks ef wheat, cotton and other prod- 
ucts will have to be carried over from 
last year; and Europe, being unlikely to 
buy as freely of either wheat or cotton in 
1892-93 as in 1891-"92, another season of 
prodigious yield would be anything but a 
blessing to the American farmer. Spring 
wheat is in excellent condition. Winter 
wheat is threshing out better than expect- 
ed in some quarters, Corn is also bene- 
fiting by the heat, making up for ground 
lost earlier in the season. Altogether the 
outlook is for fair crops of good average 
condition. 


While the financial situation showed an 
improving tendency the stock market was 
very dull. Toward the close, however, it 
gave evidence of increasing strength and 
a tendency toward greater activity. In 
the - aon of gold exports and with 
steady gains in the Treasury’s gold fund, 
there was little to alarm holders of stocks. 
On the other hand the continued ease of 
time money on a 334 basis, with call loans 
at 14%, operated to frighten shorts into 
covering in many stocks, prominent 
among them being Burlington and Quincy. 
Favorable crop reports served to’ off- 
set the effect of the news of the Bur- 
lington’s withdrawal from the Western 
Traffic Association. While railroad earn- 
ings for rad were poor owing to the dis- 
astrous floods, June reports so far re- 
ceived and preliminary weekly statements 
in July are of an encouraging charac- 
ter. Mercantile paper iscoming upon the 
market slowly, and the supply does not 
equal the demand. Hence, rates are low, 
and show no decided tendency to advance 
as is usual at this season. 


: 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Loans : sansa oie 3000 Door $051 800 
Specie. 222222251” 91/257;800  90.099;600 Inc. 1,158,200 
Legal tenders... Sita Sue 2 Inc. 1744-700 
Deposits.......... ‘ ne. 

Circulation..... - 5,455,400 5,556,500 Dec. 101,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


257,800 $90,099,600 Inc. $1,1 
"Ee iss Burs 20 ine. 1 $ He T0) 


Total reserve... $154,075,700 $151,172,800 Inc. 





$2,902,900 


‘ired 
131,011,900 130,965,650 Inc, 46,250 


eee eseseees 


, 18 tee. i ne 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Closing quotations; 


Bid. Asked. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling was steady. 
. Brown Bros. posted rates as 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 23d, 1892: 


American Exchange. 158 (Ninth.................. 
Broadway............ 216 Biner of Nsw York...; 115 
Corn Exchange...... 262 


-Third Ward. % 
padesnce ave 187 | Western 12 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the quotations at 
the Board for city bank stocks: 


ES 







































Repu 

if ee Ln 170 
\Second National...... 325 
45 |Seventh National... 7 190 
hoe & Leath coos 158 














|St. Nicholas: 
Leather pare’ r’s... 240 ‘State of N. Lae ee 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 410 +|United States 3 ° 
Manhattan............ 186 | Western National 121 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 

















Asked. 
H. B. Claflin Com: 102 
io. Ist 100 
do. 2dp 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com ss 

do. DRe 
Proctor & Gomis com oD 
0. os 
Co. ee 
do. pf us 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com 6 
A Si 87 
C 9% 
N eee 7 
atch Co... +135 wi 

, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124 1134 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....-The amount of coffee imported for 
the year 1890 less the amount exported was 
490,181,755 pounds. The per capita con- 
sumption was about 7.8 pounds. 


-.The drouth which has prevailed in 
Southwestern Texas for a year past is 
confined to not more than eight to ten 
counties; the rest of the State was never 
in a more flourishing condition. 


....Situated near Helena, Montana, are 
wonderful sapphire and ruby beds, eon- 
sisting of about 10,000 acres, 2,000 acres 
of which are under water. They have re- 
cently been sold to an English company 
for $2,000,000. 


....Of the $350,000 first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds bearing 6¢ in gold of the 
Portland, Oregon, Consolidated Street 
Railway Company which the well-known 
banking house of E. H. Rollins & Sons 
are offering for sale, a large amount has 
already been sold. Full particulars re- 
garding these bonds 'will be furnished upon 
application. 


.At ten o’clock P.M. onthe 19th inst. 
a special fruit train of five cars left Sacra- 
mento due to arrive in New York Tuesday, 
the 26th inst., and the fruit will be im- 
mediately transferred to the steamer 
‘** Majestic” of the White Star Line which 
has refrigerator capacity for five carloads. 
The fruit will be delivered in London, it is 
expected, in thirteen days and some hours 
after leaving Sacramento. It is yon 
to make regular shipments of five cars 
each during the season. 


-The following table gives the number 
of depositors, the amount of deposits and 
surplus of the Savings Banks of New York 
City, the statement being as per their re- 
pers, January ist, 1892, The total num- 

r of de Ta cnt was 787,327, the deposits 













589! 387, 
113001808 


97 
46,659) 17,466,504) 1, 
| 9,258,522 











3,296.799 
i at 307956, 058 7,496,011 

1 4,502 
bly 662 2 100310, 











505,521) 





.Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 19th and 20th insts. on the Real 
Estate Exchange, were the following lots: 


onan be E. Alliance and Souteen Rad. Co. first 
rt. 6% gold o hyede, on __ id dcnadeste ieee $100 

1 ohare United N and C. 

50 shares 


‘anal Co....... 
= te ea and Merchants’ Nat. Bank of 
$15,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Rd. Co. a second 

mort. 444¢ bonds, due 1921 
Trust Co 


161 





Oil Trust 
136 shares C. M. and St. P. Ry. Co. com. 
15 shares D, and H. Canal 





ee eeeeeeeerrreeee 


$324,222, and the surplus ‘$48,898, 455. 
No. of 
Amt. of 
NAME. ng Deposit. Surplus. 
American........+.++« 3,483| $714,056] _ $21,637 
Bank for Piavings 116,800) 47,130,630) 7.135, 


784 
48,308,836) 9,135,440 


lem 390. 
Inst. for Savings of | 
Merchants’ Clerks. 13,048) 5,822,960) 803,108 
13,454! 6,595,666 771,804 
17,652) Reed 874,898 
9,433, 479,763 


ui 7650 Estee 1,849,837 


2.957, 220,356, 1,583 
3,362| 











The Fidelity and Casualty Compan. 
have ‘accanel semiannual dividend ot 


eight per cent., payable on demand. 
The Farragut Insurance Company 
has dec a semiannual dividend of 


five per. cent., | oar a on demand. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent,, payable August 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau . Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities, 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 77 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fuli pertioutore and satisfactory references given 
on applica’ 

Loans in amounts from $500 te $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$350,000 


6% GOLD 
Portland, Oregon, Consolidated Street 
Railway Company... 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. - 
Dated July Ist, 1892. 
Due July Ist, 1922. 
Redeemable after July ist, 1902, at 105. 
Redeemable after July Ist, 1912, at par. 


Interest payable semi-annually in New York. 


Paid up Capital Stock. .........ssceeeccscceeeees - om 000 
Bonded debt...........ccccscses oe es 760,000 
Net earnings for 1891..........-....++ \ 
Net earnings for Ton es estimated 120,000 
This is a new loan hors one of the most conservative 


on the market. 
rded by all who have —— it as 























Portland is 
one of the most excellent Cities of the Coun 

ok for special circular, giving full Tektetten 
and price. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


36 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


DENVER 


RANES AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real anne investments and 
loans. Ri per cent.» necessary for Eastern capital- 
we tee C3 oo ee eaaeey. 


Hi wisi : BAILED RSE eer company, 
T, People’s Savin; 
al ny hy (ExpEPEND 
SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class paeinens Property in center of ne | | 
sale for ag > six per cent. mortgage 
a cash Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for Dasticn- 











W. G. JOERNS & CO., 


DULUTH. Real Estate & First Mort- 


gage Leans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 ‘oa cent. 
interest. serine for our special market lette 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


I i oss cecctnciceatccksecuse dnadiie $500,000 0e 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 


Under Sapervision of the Banking Department 
of _—. byte Hompghire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 








This old and well-knowi Company offers i Ten 


Year Debentures, ed in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully spoured © y Srey, = on 
Estate de posited with are avery —e 


JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Laxgens and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Genet 
reatest Area of jacent Agricultural Land 


Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. x iy in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


LETTERS 
OF 





INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BE OTHERS & © 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREer. °v ¥. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIO NAL RARE OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTY 
Capital, $200,000 Pent ae $4,000 
Opened for business september ie Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. pedividend declared 


Is increasing its coaeatte.: -8500,000 
And surplus to.............0...++. 10, 











Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per ———s value. 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per, cent. per annum, in dis- 
ooant  CONEINE commerc A paper. 

FINE onnE OP Aron STRICTLY 
an ye AL & USINESS. 

In the fur we 


tS rT cent, semi-annual 
dividend, place nee of earnings to surplus 
account. rticulars, address 


Thor terther 
H ENRY O 


IVER, President. 


7 CENTS PER $1 .000 


Rogresenss § the total ~—; interest to January 

Nensaeee Tae made by the Managers of 
this Sau for its individual cients and on the five 
miilions —_ for the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 


of Hartford. 
In business 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar, 
took ‘a Toot oF — under foreclosure on a farm or cit 
joan made and sold by us, or left us through dissatis- 


———— 


we oifer for sale loans of a similar character in al! 
s from 000 down to $300. Our new pamphiet: 
Anthonys’ Mortgage Loans,” sent free to any ad- 


ress. 
ANTHONY LOAN & cay ST CO., 
EORIA. ELLIS ‘OLS. 
Chas. E. Anthony, a. Clifford M. Anthony, V. Pres 
George W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 





Wanted at once, $2,000 for three years at 8 per cent., 
secured by first mortgage on improved property in 
West Duluth, Minn., valued at $8,600. 


CHAS, W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers’ Bank, 





Ww. have tor sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKERS, 





7 Pine 7 Pine St., as _ New York. York. 
EGGLESTON, ESTATE AND & BROWNELL, 


OFFICES: 600 Royal fa Building, 207 Tacoma 
Building, nny _ 

Investments made and prope ed for non- 
residents. We have on hand a yo ‘of G Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any Bank in Chicago. Write us for a list 
of reai estate investments. : 


FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. aedemeaie 
based on mmol 8 per lands of Colorado. 


Guaranteed by National Bank, 
particulars address 


For full 





- BRICK TENEMENT HOU SE, C Centrally 
— preperey. will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 
cent. net ly convertible into business property 
Saion a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 


value. 
WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Dulath, ™ Minn. 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. luterest may 

6= semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANE J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. Wash. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Batabitahed),<...0..0000  csccccccss 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 30°S87,223,90H 
PROPERTY RENTED and cared 


and 
remittances made promptly. 
T A xX E S I assessments looked after and 


LOAN Ss on Pie Mortgage fo for aterm of years 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital Paid Up, - i e 
Choice avenimctita shame ost Conservative 
Six Per Cent. ond toe own 
and Eastern Nebras AFE AND DESIRABLE. 


Theta Bonds, Secured 
Six Per ‘Gent _ by, deposit of First Mortgage 
tg SUCCESs- 

FUL ay SD > rom n PAM 


W.A.HO TCHKISS, GEORGE H. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 








obtained ¥ 4 first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET tate securi 


Send for. ‘ie hotographs, circu- 
ira, te, References forn as 7 


E. R. CAS VERTMENTS, 
BoA H, MINN 


CLINE & PEARSON, | 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS 
We can loan money for oro where Ld will net Eight 


per cent. interest, ie city 
property. DULUTH. | MI 








i 
i 
1 


RENTS | ta REPRE TER He 


92 (1062) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


July 28, 1899. 








Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe | 


Railroad Company, 


Box 346. No, % Milk St., Boston, July 15th, 1892. 


income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


A substantiai majority of the holdings of the $80,- 
00,000 Income Bonds having assented to the conver- 
ion proposed in Circular 68; the plan has been de- 
clared fully effective by the Directors of the Com- 
pany. To avoid injustice to distant and absent hold- 
ersof Income Bonds who have either not become 
acquainted with the plau or through circumstances 
have been unable to avail themselves of it in the 
limit named in Circular 68, such limit is hereby ex- 
tended until September Ist, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
892, by the following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Officeoef Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

TNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’dway. New-York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMUTED, 

8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C, 

Pending completion of engraved bond, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to 
be exchanged without unnecessary delay for the 
former in due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Steck Exchange in Boston, New York and 
Lenden. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, 
under Circular 63 of October 15th, 1889, upon present- 
ing their bonds to any of the agencies ti , can 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
CONN. 
Paid-Up 





MIDDLETOWR, 
Capital....... . $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided p rofits.$137,287 

Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured 
deposit of 14 1 with the ‘Untom Trust 
Yentlon "by Ppa ‘ork. Cm gag of me 
Eaecutore, ete ears ax ‘peal oy BAW? Go tated 
Pe oe LE PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 

uUcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


NSOR ; 
FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 

We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 

Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201. & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

DULUTH, MINN. 








DENVER 
Real Estate i= > From she center of D penvet 


wrens ny by of ks — ry importan in ep America. 
= a) ce 
Ev ery cusomer W Real Estate 


has purchased 
during the p me ears has made a argh ~ Ky Po 
t. y wine have never seen the property 


vestmen' 
Mane and fall wahemotion terwlded epen 1002. 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


VER, COL. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis tik at the head of na 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba hea mines. 





— sites, cash 
k subscriptions. For particulars address 





effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and app.ications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agéncies and of J. W. REINHART. VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There ave thousands of ago 83 whoregret not havin; 
t ht rty in Chi == 40 your ars ago. Toa! 
ers who have unfortunate ones 








A new form of 8 per 

based on irrigat 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


Twe DELTA County Frurr Lanos Co. & DENVER,CoLo. 


cent. Investment, 
fruit lands of Colorado. 








DULUTH. 
a mp 4 fine or of the Elevated Street Railway 
ne eae C land within , minutes’ ride 


completion of Hiestric Street Car line. 
aps and general information to 
Highian Imprevement Coes Dulath, Minn. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns 
Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash wabaaly of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





w 

Homes sold workingmen, payable in 12) to 
monthly instalments 

For particulars, - 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES or REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS or ST. PAUL, 


WEBSTER 
Wea ecanepta Aokiet i ocnein Minn. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital a and Profits, $350,000.00. 














+ Bank in best town in Montana. Six * age 
cent. interest paid on time dep 
Investments made for Ss. Onn Dp de 
solicited. 





THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,00v,000.00; Surplus and 
$500, Coliections prom ptiy ie on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
pras 7 . A. Cham) pectain, pressions. =. M. Knox, 
ice President, E. F. 2d_ Vice President, 
Ne i Harrison, —— ‘Thos. Fr. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 





Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
REE SEEPS oe ee eee $250,000 00 
Surpius and U odivided Pro fits.8100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited. 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


N of an by x oe. ip (eae ten 
urrogat e ani unty of Ne 

York, Notice is h en to 4 2 

a ms against JAN pe 2 

ew York, deceased, to sous vouch- 
ers thereof to tlie sukettibers of f tran: 

















DIVIDEND. 


NEW YORK ua TONAL, fee ANes BANK, ) 





Ne igh 22d, 1892. ,) 
= BOARD OF DIRECTORS | HAVE THIS DaY 
eclared a dividend of three per cent., payable 
on pS after August Ist, out of the earnings of the 
six months aan a 
AAC HOWLAND, Cashier. 


FARRAGUT FIRE ao CoMPANY, | 
346 Broapway, 

BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR STREET, { 
NEw YorRK, JULY 12th, 1892. 
pee BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

this day declared a semi annual divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT., payable on 
demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


OFFICES OF THE ) 
FIDELITY agp CASUALTY CoO., 140-6 BROADWAY, 
EW YORK, July 20th, 1892. 5 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
= to-day, asemi-annual 
diviaena. of ight Per nt. was declared, payable 


on demand. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secretary. 


AKE KIVA AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO., Treasurer’s office, Grand Cen- 

tral Depot, a. York, June 28th, 1892. 
The Board of Directors of this com 
en aN DIVIDEN 











y, have de- 


stoc ders of record a o’clock noon, on SATUR- 
DAY, the 2d day of July next, at which time the 
tranfer s \ —_— on the 


c to 
morning of SURED, the 2d day of August next. 
. D. WORCESTER, ‘Treasurer. 


THE SETS GORDAGE COMPANY. 


w YORK, July 5t 
The Board of ae . or a e NATIONAL CORD- 
AGE COMPANY have this day lared the regular 





y; 
on the Ist day of August next at the transfer ce of 
the Company, 135 Front Street, this city. The trans- 
fer books wiil — F on Paap at 3 o’clock, P.M., and 
reopen August Seco. 


next, 
"CHANLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 








BEET OF THE Coxpi7rton OF THE 

YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at 

New York, in the — of New York, at the close of 
business, July 12th, 1892: 

















a, Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENT Mian 2 per cent. per annum 
in any of rims above cl cities. have made from 40 to 50 

r cent. per annum for non-residents. 
rst m im ed real estate loans on unques- 
8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hep, Hay 


eaten Women Weatnaten, rea 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, ma, Wash 





RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE. &  ORTAASE LOANS. 


omy Sab, 


a crea Sone city, 


¥ omy, cn 
It parthoulens wish 
win Gram 




















RESOURCES. : 
Loans and discounts..:.............. $1,365,124 57 
Overdrafts, secured and a ag 599 53 
U.S. bonds to geotre. circulation. . 50,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc.............. 1,828,543 40 
Due from other ni aahonat banks........%... 152,341 08 
Ba: h 60,000 00 
2,056 65 
3,”00 72 
121,376 72 
26,700 00 
5,526 85 
926,455 06 
Legal-tender n 38,800 00 
emption fund ¥ with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
TID, aiwiicc ce. Zectgevncse ssc ctecqesesteses $4,582,974 52 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in...............sceeeeees $200,000 00 
Surplus Bob opssp <a ee bas 40,000 00 
Undivided profits................. .» 515,661 35 
Nat. 1 bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid........ ........ &8 Ov 
ndividual de; its subject to ch 3,709,512 73 
Deman‘ —w of deposit. 25,236 z 
1,463 13 
sebponosges ves. Peekpns sagsedivcaneusce 4 52 


Total 4 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW aos 88: 
. H. JENNISON, eng of the a “ 
bank, io solemnly s' he above | men 
true, tot the best of my id belief. 
NNISON Se oe 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ieth da 
July, 1892. Lewis L. brane 
Notary Public, City and County of N.Y. (2), 
Correct—A 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, 


FRED'K 6. LEE, 





"{ Directors. 


CAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


ork, in the State of New "ork, a at the close of 


Re 














STATE OF NEW York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ORK, 83. 
L EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of The American Ex- 
change National Bank. New w York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2th day of 
July, 1892. WM. Ives WASHBURN. 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


soo" Ps TERRY, 
AM. D. BABCOCK, { Directors 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





Reka OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
















dividual de) 









tes ou 
ts subject to check é A 
cates of deposit............ yt 




















| ESE, ERE REL n eens 96 


bank, do solder swear that the above — is 
true to the best 


Subscribed and sworn to Sdines ® — this 18th day of 


July, 1892. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Pubile, 9 r York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
Cc. C. CLARKE, 
NOAH DAVIs. Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 











OF NEw RK, at New York. in the State of New 
York, at the close of business, July 12th, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 

icone and yore bem bealGl 2 besseudecs $4,723,972 10 

i000 00 

900 00 

121,776 86 

3,533 36 

3,779 49 

5,000 00 

31,120 00 

172,417 59 

23,665 09 

Sipchcentenbqon<é 902 53 

RRR 1,148,122 25 
Legal-ten mder 497,407 

emption ‘hoa with U.S. Treasurer (5 
pe cent. of circulation).........++..+++++ 2,250 00 
m U. 8. Treasurer (other than5 
per cent. podankpalen PE vac ccssescsass 1,160 00 
ys 6asnaspbncnteas obs es canpaneedbhses $6,791,397 13 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital wee i idahklsiycsssebecratcass 
Surplus fund........... ve 
yj ea 






ual deposits oe to chec 
Demand certiticates of deposit... .. 
Certified CheckS.............ss0s00+s 2 
Cashier’s checks outstanding....... ..... 





on the 12th day of July, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............+sss+++5+ srs 2 
nited States bonds to secure circuiation nee 00 
United States bonds on hand soe wo 
Stocks, securities, etc. 245,057 75 
2,682,387 67 
249,582 66 
300,000 00 
27,160 00 
73,790 64 
2.2240 42 
acne re 
2,288,809 00 
705,000 00 
U. 8. r (other than 5 “ 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 67,000 00 
TEE ces icndexte'seieeeaanaoruds - $30,122,818 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.g ............seecceeee $5.000,000 00 
eee teehee. a Le LOMD 00 
Undivided profits............... 403,912 45 
Asoune reserved for taxes . 35,000 00 
ional bank — outstand : 45,000 00 
Putman ae aig cick mag 
] su 0 : 
certificates of deposit, 90,585 71 
CROCKS......2220000- 905,089 
Due to other national banks 4,663,038 94 
Due to State and private 
RE a5. Simic cay aixpdabasssivetnee 3,524,346 26 
TIES on oho cbc odccsapormcendsoonsescesege $30,122,818 10 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the ee oe New York, at tne of business July 
RESOURCES 
Janene Fw gets ceitpavadsessecvens et ® beeen s 
aud unsecured 
. S. bonds to sec 50,000 00 
» a Ne egpenengy 1.718798 83 
434,990 34 
66,062 82 
16,603 49 
46,352 50 
5,000 00 
43,034 75 
189,796 68 
22,800 00 
304 42 
ee eT) WD 
e! 3k, 
pe err fund with 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 2,250 00 
MIR civics: Anudbhe ded piss cegieah ebereh es $7,988,053 96 


Sogo” On OF THE 
State of New Yi at 


EPORT OF TH 

ESURT La Ya 
ew yey what ew Yi 

the c! business, J 











“RESOURCES. 
+ $21,753,639 i 8 
oO 
as 
from other national banks. 1,712,391 72 
Due from State — and ee... oe co 
Checks and other cash — eae % 
Exchanges for Clearing 
4,027,876 19 
4,610 00 
saga 
436,000 00 
000 00 
PP erst 10,698,434 75 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
e from U. urer — than 
5 oer cent. redemption GRE. «cv caninncins 16,000 00 








“ing 315,646 62 
Due to other national banks. 14,385,210 10 
— State banks and bank- 

AG ER Daa <, phd Spe eel 1,797,895 07 





: 94,990,516 4 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
EDWARD »sIMMONS, President of “the 
above-nam: k, do solemnly swear that th 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
July, 1892. EUGENE DELMAR, 
pany Public, New York County. 
Correct—A ttes 


S AMES G. OANHOe, ) 
ROBERT M. ST UART, Directors. 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, , 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 

NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANG or BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 12th, 1892: 





RESOURCES. 
$1,370,170 
436 
50,000 
209,060 
228,343 
Diobign-s 5,168 
ing house, furniture and fixtares. . 72,157 


ther = estate and mortgages owned. 


3 
5g 
S see Sxshetlzesey 











Current expenses and taxes paid 

eeeks and cher cash —* 65,208 

Exchanges for C artes 5 141,983 

Bills of other banks.......... 5,825 

— sae paper oun aes 
beesseneuduccecs J 

Specie, ese ecevesccceees 133,862 


ae 
2 
. 
3 
Es 


R omption. fund with United States 
reasurer (5 per cent. of Greuiiat 


a 






















sur daddies scsoasheedohiseqpebastas 0,000 00 
Und iwided BeDnas. -- boos . 83,9638 4 
u 155 2 
2060-11 
c 

Cashier’s checks outstanding . sid 2,586 79 
Due to other national banks........ 21,090 84 
Due to State banks and bankers.... 256,358 18 
Tax Reserve os 4,000 00 
Ta iors b avin nstctéscee's coveseed 568, 156 32 

raz OF NEW YORK, COUNTY 


Ew YORK, 38 
I, ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier. of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the es = alae is 
true to the best of my aor etn oa 
D. Cashier 








Subscribed and sworn to before me ee 18th _ of 
July, 1892. Jo —- TILTO: 


otary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J ony GUTH, 


~ WM.J. MERKALL, ¢ Directors. 
D. B. HALSTEAD. § 





RE PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, July 12th, 1892. 


b papteacecy sage 


Stocks, securities, etc.............. 
Due from other national banks... 


ms. 
Exchanges -: Clearing House.. 
Bills of oth 








EES « covcccnerbccpspppeceicpansapsecun see eran 18 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the hove neuen bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above Speen is true 
to the best of my knowledge ong 

ASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to estore: Ay this 19th ow of 
1892. Cc. B.S 


July, TON 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHAS. B. FOSDICK, 
JOHN, L. RIKER 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


1<—CHOICE—8# 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - - aegis 





Wash. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and profitable investments in rea 
Kings. he and "mniscellaneous 
nas. he nape A a ered is strictly 

















» e 
5 Directors. 


first class. For 
GEO, M. VAN _DOREN, Offices 


of Seattle, Fitst National Bank 














dunhehreanipnsoues 179,582 50 
Pere sender 129,205 00 
Uv om pone hoy nag of deposit for legal “ 
Papi es hb sabetelasbyottevaseqiet eup as 0 
Redemption fund with U.S perenne 6 = 
per cent. of circulation). . 11,250 00 
791,790 33 
00 
08 
00 
i 7,245 44 
ndividu subject to check. 1,151,161 49 
Deman arches OO GORE, 60.0005 c0005 4,664 26 
Dertified Checks............c.ccscccsoccscevee 18,931 62 
jabilities other than those above 
DES e Sic. ckcen, pvaprepevgsacesbeebbesee 5,219 44 








L. Gashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ity hak ene “bth day of 
July, 1892. WILBUR F. SMITH. 


Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 
CHARLES JENKINS, = 

» ae rectors. 

RAYMOND JENKINS. S 





Correct—Attest: 
Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed. 


DU LUT Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN,. Duluth, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Japital.. d 
geries:: S388: $38 
A ts Solicited. Bu a, Sell Foreign Ex hange 
— Saperior Bayan for Collecti " 
saverY DEPOSIT VAULT ALTO 
ANY IN THE Firty a 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, 
RTHU: Rd LEARY, "Vice-President. 


one 
Sa rie aca Asst. Cashier 
Arthur Leary, E ~ DIR Lt lines K. Wi t 
ur . e Ke ezer . 
Ay ae 











Charles siomnbact Charles Scribner, ee Hoyt, 
Edward E. Ww egitockhl ‘august. Reimant, 





210 Wi E 6 
ae lock, Seattle, Washington. All 


fe 




















July 28, 1892. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 






(1068) 23 








AERIAL EN SRNBerNar a 





een 
Ov prepay eet: 
‘Due from other banks “119863445 71 


Dee pa Dente One Yeivede banks and 


sBhe in 
SBRESSSRES 


# |= 
Beeersees sg] sssees2ees% 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 





— 
ie 





- 
= 
A 
z 


4,721,644 46 





Total 016,738 
su OF NEw Yor COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
L GEORGE Ss HICKOK, Cashier of the National Park 


Y. City, do solemnly swear or the Ld | 


Ban! 
statement is true, to the best of my knowled 
GEO. 8. Hi CKOK. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, 1 
July, 1892. WILLIAM A. MAIN, 
Notary 


. Cert. filed in'N. ¥. 
—_ ‘AUGUST BELMONT 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
RICHABD DELAFIELD, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

za MARKET ane FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
ew York, in the State of New York, at ‘the close 
business, on the ‘2th day of July, 1892: 








= 
Boa = 
B8s_5 
BESss 


e 
Banking house 
Current expenses and taxes 
Premium on bonds for circ 


ay 
gBZ 
SENSESH BSSRA 


0 
BE 





gis 
32 


woe -tender notes 
United States certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes (Section 5,193, Re- 










tatutes)..... iindabas hale eee! 94 edaies 000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 7“ 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
Meat Su atwabansteans ss nebnqseseseasi.ce 2,250 00 
al eihpninekalanccnsacceseccoccsepas $7,208,926 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..................0000e- $750,000 00 
=F See ioe 750,000 00 
Undivided profits. . - aS 38,850 
Circulating notes Tec ved p- oon 00 
Dividends unpaid... seme | RS 
Individual deposits subject to 
3 $4,622,009 53 
a 6,853 83 
ake tstanding. a0 i 4,782,259 64 
ou = & 
pe to other national ban ing. eopetmreuse oes 475,886 17 
Due to State and private banks and 
Masbpapucadsnes’ cévetcsveccosectecse 962,145 72 
dite stash dhben bapedseabecsans cess = Oi 


on or of s i a and correctly represent 
he several matters there n con- 
tained, to the best of my cnowlenep em and belief. 
GILBERT, Cashier. 
bat to and subscribed omy 4 me = 19th day _of 


Jul 
Notary Public, King Count; 

Certificate filed in New York County. Ks e 

Correct—Attest: Pay 


AYL 
Gino: MOLCOTT { Directors. 
w. IRVING CLARK, 





Rie, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business on 
the 12th day of July, 1892: 
leans and disc _peerenees. $7,877,882 83 
RR es 
verdrafts ee 42 58 


United Staies bonds to secu: 
on (par value r cents 
Stocks, securiti td oly 

Des im other national banks 





BEE. v2 ase 

Current expenses and taxes paid 

Checks and other cash items... eee 
hanges for Clearing House . 








Bilis ot other banks 633 
1,036 93 
$269,630 00 
1,120,000 00 
Hor 
Fractional silver coin = 212 os 1,506,592 56 
Legal-tender notes 526,050 00 








US are $4,812,716 03 
Demand certificates of de- 
Deitbbachecteby scene 2,944 00 
eee 452 
pine ve checks outstanding 53,476 70 
= to aoe ———— banks. 2,190,511 23 
banks and bankers......... 3,420,833 95— 10,840,984 17 


“0 vt 


83.2 
LCV.B ANTA, Cpeiier of the MERCHANTS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK of New York City, do solemnly 


Cc. V. BANTA Coes ier. 
sierase and subscribed beture me ae 18th day of 


A. HILLER 
manny Public. New York County. 


BOR TUTE ect. 
CHAS. W. DICKEY. Jn.) 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who Bs like to have a specimen copy of 

© paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated hy sevding us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 
the paper sent, 


a 














9th day of 


hemi 






LIABILITIES. 
Gontial mooi stock paid in . 


te bank ‘cireutatioi outstanding. . 


se eanece pvosepyndl 





Total 
as TE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF io 
1, WILLIAM M J. 4 UINLAN = 


WM. J. 
Sworn to and subscribed 
ly, 1892. 


t—Attest: 
PREDERIC W. STEVENS, 
GOELET, 
; A. ROOSEVELT: 


Sesee RHSss 


sexs Sf 





esess 65 





tes are Jr., Cashier. 
fore me this 15th day of 
Epw’ oo N. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 
rk, im the State 0 of New York, at the close of busi- 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 





Seal-ien dct fund x with U.S. 
easurer (5 per cent. of 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
lus fund 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to —— national ban 


OIE cain sv sis inate ulerintueindiebaashaee 
STATE OF NEW roe COUNTY OF NEW 
H. co 


HOPKINS 


~C 8s, 
Sua +" and sworn to betore me this’ 15eh ‘day ‘of 
_ Notary Public, New York County. 


‘SHB 


ARKE ? 
P, HUNTINGTON, 
HENRY ALLEN, 




















RR, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANk, at New York, in 
ey ae = = ‘smesd York, at the "close of business 


st wera 






ne per cent. of circulation) 
e from U. urer (other than 5 
a cent. redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES. 
Conteal he fund paid in 


rofits 
N oe ‘ban notes det aqupeetens 





led chec 
Cashier’s checks ——ae- 
e to other national ba: 
Due to State banks and Se 


test: 

C, H. FANCH 
CHARLES 8S. BROWN, 
JOHN W. CASTREE, 





the above statement is 
my ere and Unie f. 
sO 


oe and sworn to before me Fhis ‘18th day ot 
Ww. C. Public. 





Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 








THEIR IN [ESteRe oa ae ¥ co. of Kan- 





EPORT OF Tab ONDIT 12] OF Be, HE 


‘ERN N. 
NEW YORK, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business,’ July toch ise ies 





2 
5 
g 


- 
= 
eqteseihFtSsee 


ARES 


2 


B2Ag 
Reese 


ae 


~S= 
PFS 
Ege 


= 
sc 


Redemption fund with U. 
pe per cent. of circulation) 
e from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 


ii 
See 


a cent. redemption fund)..............- 25,000 00 
EES SES oe a RE a Oe $17,802,916 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. . ¥. 


Surplus fund........... 
U Undivided profits 
National pen 








TT choad % 


69,867 03 
676,121 20 


fe. 109 01 
185,007 34 
5TH 71 


1,325,191 7 
penance il _15,418,007 92 


neon ccecreeccconcceseesccsccceencccess - $17,802; 916 57 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ORK, 838. 
14 HENRY A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
baiik, ¢ do solemnly swear that the above - reed is 
to the best of my a and toa aC 


. SMIT 
Se bed and sworn to before me, this ‘15th aay ‘of 
July, 1892. 
(Signed) 











Notary Public, Kings Coun 
ngs C 

Gertitonte filed in N. Y. Geen. sseaooteat 

Correct—attest: 


tan E, SEARLES, Jr. 


ART we Directors. 
BRAYTON IVES, 5 





Rost OF TER. fonerre™ OF THE 
LEATHER MAN RERKs’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, int tne cate of New York, at the 
close of business, J uly 12th, 1892: 







‘ RESOURCES. ° 

Loans and discounts. ....................065 $1,884,451 17 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 156 80 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 300,000 

Stocks, securities, etc............. 1,197,565 

Due from other national banks. . 1 087 67 
Due from State banks and banke 20; 719 78 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtu: "300 20 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 581 02 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........ 23,293 75 
Checks and other cash items. . 3 90 
pep for nmi House... 5D 27 
Bills of other bai 00 





tenders 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 



































per cent. of circulation)...........-....-. 13,500 00 
SR alco. cb <onanncencdecesvemmuaessdson $5,560,696 08 
LIABILITIES 
Daptenl NE PONG BR cecnasivcké es stabeiceess $600,000 00 
ME EE Feckwccsee cccces eee 400,000 00 
Uni ivided SE 176,508 35 
National —— aes outstanding.... 263,600 00 
son cduskcotacnarseecsess 5,727 60 
dividual deposits subject to check 3,002,830 11 
Demand certificates of de 2,991 42 
Certified checks.....,........ 104,197 49 
Due to other national banks.. 655,566 30 
Due to State banks and banke 349,184 81 
WUNibs4:aseektnaknes gactnidsesducapabass $5,560,696 08 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 38.2 


RK, 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
batik, do solemnly swear ‘that the oy sd ames is 
true to the best of my know: Jedge and ief. 

SAAC WALKER Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to posers me this —_ Ted of 
July, 1892. CHAS. F. AUK 

Notary Public, ‘kings ‘Geanty. 
Certificate filed in New York Coun 
Corre’ oes 
H. MACY, JR. 


JOHN A. TUCKER. { Directors 
. ROCKEFELLER, 





R® ORT OF THE Conprzyon OF THE 

YATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
July 12th, 1892: 


























RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............sseeesees $3,008,644 48 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecur - 222 66 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
stocks, er CS eee 47,562 50 
Suspense account..........--.++-++ 2,567 30 
Due from other’ national banks..... 298,858 78 
Due from ~ — banks and bankers. aes 53,779 64 
Ramirine BAGG. 0 osesicosccesccces co ccccscces 274,000 00 
Other real-estate ao eengrees owned.. 1,800 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bo : 812 4 
‘ 
SEdcheuvccclecstsccctccccccedscbectocns’s 835 53 

ES deine od gesb ees oe 9,340 
Legal: tei notes a5 segek ponseatcce. 142,078 00 

or - 
Steal vi aa oat 20,000 00 
Redem tion fund with U. 8. Treasurer si 
per fount. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
WS ico ccecccencesvadsnpsecccsqpancesaese $5,366,931 55 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in............s.0s+-s0e+ $600,000 00 
Sure us fund........ 120,000 oo 
Undivided profits....... 320,299 24 
—— bank notes ou 5,000 00 
tate k notes outstanding és 5,131 00 
ividends unpaid saua 3,914 66 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 3,931,001 58 
Demand nereeeoases of deposit............ 46,673 83 
Certified checks. ...........++++++++ mae 46,882 45 
Due to oer national banks......... 9,359 41 

Due to State banks and bankers 669 
Allowed for city and county tax... 10,000 00 








¢ New Yo 33.: 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do gjomaly, qwaee thet Be ahere. eee is 
my know an 
Pe Te CeTEBOUT. Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before ae this 16th day ‘of 
1892. 


ly, M.V.A. Sm 
a Notary Public, N. 
Correct—Attest: 
. cece NavuaTee. ) 


DWARD 5. mee > Directors. 
8. R. (ESHER 5 


Real Estate Loans, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, B02) rentals OOD DSUrances 


J. B. TABOUR, 3:25 A Avenue. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per cent. Psp: Ben for FIVE yeaes 
from date of 2 on “va bp ge of $1i 
Insurance and Tax a for same ay. 

ime. Also eed af of slo. ying 10 per aan 
p—! — time. Write for 0 paying and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 











GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


The reguiar yearly issue of our Educa- 
tional Number will be dated August 4th. 
This particular number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has yearly grown in value and influ- 
ence, and has a wide circulation among 
educators and intelligent people generally. 
We intend that the forthcoming Educa- 
tional Number shall exceed in value any 
which have preceded it. Among the con- 
tributors who have been invited to write 
for it are the following: Joaquin Miller, 
Oakland, Cai., ‘‘Kindergartens in San 
Francisco ’’; Arthur Gilman, Cambeldge, 
Mass., ‘‘College Annexes for Women’”’; Prof. 
Francis A. March, LL.D., Lafayette Col- 
lege, ‘‘ The Teaching of English”; the Hon. 
John M. Eaton, Washington, formerly U. 
S. Commissioner of Education; A. Tolman 
Smith, Washington, D. C., U. S. Bureau of 
Educdtion, ‘ Points of the Saratoga Con- 
vention ’”’: Prof. William T. Harris, LL.D., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; Arthur 
MacDonald, Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Bureau of Education, “ Education of Ab- 
normal People”; the Rev. Annis F. East- 
man, ‘Moral Instruction -in Public 
Schools’’: Miss Lena Eppendorff, of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, ‘‘ What a Girl 
Can Do at the Pratt Institute”; Prof. D. H. 
Kiehle, Superintendent of ‘Education, 
Faribault, Minn., “‘The Faribault Experi- 
ment”; Pres. John Bascom, Ph.D., ‘‘ Cath- 
olics and our Common Schools”; T. J. 
Bliss, of Beirit, ‘‘The University Mosque 
of Cairo—The Largest University in the 
World ”’; Pres. Samuel W. Boardman, D.D., 
ge vg College, Tenn., ‘‘ Afro-Americans 
in the Older Colleges”; the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, D.D., New York, ‘* The Teaching 
of Morals”’; "Helen E. Monroe, ‘“ Higher 
Education of Women in Germany ”’; Sarah 
B. Cooper, San Francisco, “* Every Mother a 
Kindergartner ”’; ; Prof. G. H. Palmer, Har- 
vard University, ‘ ‘Philosophy in Colleges.” 
Subscribers desiring to send copies of this 
issue to friends should order promptly at 
the rate of 10 cents each. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........ Six months.. #1 50 
Three-mont Mont 2% 
Four months...... 1 00 | One VOAT..ceseee oe 3 WW 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........s00. 
One vear each to two subscribers. ... 
Three years to one subscriber... 
Three subscribers one year each........... 
Four years to one subscriber............ Weee 
Four subscribers one yeareach......... dees 
Five years to one subscriber...........+.++++ 
Five subscribers one year each 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his oueerien, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 

No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arrangement is unexcelled. We also make THEtime. 
For details address any agent of the company, - on 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 


E. L. | AX, 
G. P. & T. A. U.P. Syst item, 
Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 
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WE have personally mown of a large number of 
real estate investments in Duluth, Minn., and have 
oa to hear of one which hasturned out badly. There 

been a steady and reliable growth in values, 
which seems to us likely to continue fcr a long time, 
as the city is attracting more and more the attention 
of investors and large industries. 

Messrs. Richard A. Taussig would be glad to serve 
our subscribers who wish to make investments in 
real estate or mortgage loans, and has most excellent 
references. 


+ 
a 





MESSRS. MOORE BROTHERS of 11 South Fourth 
Street, Minneapo'is, Minn., are able at almost any 
time to place absolutely safe city loans on improved 
real estate in Minneapolis, in amounts from $500 to 

—_ They bear an excellent reputation and will be 

to send our readers full particulars and satis- 
coo references upon applying to them. 





Disordered Liver set right with BERCHAM’S PILLS. 
—Adr. 





TAKOMA BANKING. 


THE Columbia . emenet Bank, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, was opened ay tem ber Mth, 1891, and its prog- 
ress and success has been steady and satisfactory. 
The Bank is now increasing its capital to oo 000, and 
offers a portion of the increase at $102 a share. It 
would be well for our readers to corresvond with the 
Bank in regard to the advantages to be derived by be- 
coming stockholders. The officers and directors of 
the Columbia National Bank inc lude some of the 

lest fi sand b men of Tacoma. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS.. 


WE areconvinced that the majority of our readers 
do not fully appreciate the wonderful strides which 
Chicago has taken during the last five years. [In con- 
sequence, the very best investments on first mort- 
gages can be obtained which pa = per cent., prin- 

l and interest payable in gold coin. 

i L. R. Giddings & Company. mortgage bank- 
ers, of Chicago, are thoroughly well posted on real 

estate values on improv Chicago Loy aa and 
would be glad to correspond with our readers. 











i BRA} IN! ER D & AR} MSTRONG’S 
—_ is the best in the World, 
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Susurance. 


THE “NATIONAL” BUILDING AS- 
SOCIATION. 


ABERDEEN, S. D., July 18th, 1892. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 14th inst. is 
received, quoting price of one inch ad one 
year, and. refusing to accept our advertise- 
ment on the gtcund that we are a National 
Building and Loan Association, upon which 
you look with disfavor. 

While I have no objection to your reject- 
ing our business, I de, however, wish to say 
a few words in defense of our system, that 
is the system adopted by this Association, 
which you designate as that of “National 
building and loan.” You will admit the 
large amount of permanent good which has 
been accomplished in favor of a great num- 
ber of those who have obtained homes 
through the large number of well managed 
local associations in the East. You know 
or should know that these associations have 
made for their investing members from 8 
per cent. to 14 per cent per annum (in nu- 
merous cases even more), a large portion of 
which has been contributed by the borrow- 
ing members, who have been satisfied with 
the results, and that too in a section of 
country where at the same time rates of in- 
terest on real estate security were from 4 
per cent. to 7 per cent. per annum. 

In the West our local associations where 
equally well managed, have been equally 
satisfactory both to the investing as well as 
the borrowing members. Rates of interest 
on real estate security,as you well know, 
in the West are about double the prevailing 
rates in the East, and therefore, the rates 
in our Western local associations, both to 
investing and borrowing members, have 
been about double those obtained by East- 
ern members, Western investors having 
made from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent. 

These facts leave an opening in the Build- 
ing and Loan field between the Kast and 
West similar to that now occupied by the 
straight mortgage cowpanies, which our 
Company, among others which you desig- 
nate as “‘ National Building and Loan As- 
sociations,” is attempting to fill by obtain- 
ing Eastern investing members and West- 
ern borrowing members. 

It is true that much of the success of the 
the local associations is attributable to the 
economy with which they have been man- 
aged; but it is no less true that an associa- 
tion similar to our own can make a larger 
rate of profit to an investing member than 
could be obtained in an Eastern iocal, loan 
its money to its Western borrowers at less 
rates than they are now paying in Western 
local associations, and still havea sufficient 
margin left for the expense of managing 
the business, which of course must be 
greaterthanisalocal. . 

Many nefarious schemesare being carried 
on under the good name and reputation of 
Building and Lean. Many mistakes have 
been made, even by the best; still with our 
sixteen years’ experience in local associa- 
tion management, we think we have made 
less than many others. But it would be 
unjust for these reasons that all associa- 
tions which you designate as “‘ National” 
should be condemued; nor do I believe it 
your intention to condemn all the many 
good on account of the few bad. In fact, 
your reputation for justness in your deci- 
sionsin matters of this kind is of too long 
standing to be doubted. 

As you term it, the ‘National Associa- 
tion’ has undoubtedly come to stay. There 
is an opening for it in the investing and 
loaning operations of the country; and in 
asking you when future occasion arises to 
make proper discrimination instead of 
sweeping assertions, I am but reminding 
you of that desire to do justice in all mat- 
ters of the kind with which you have so 
long ‘been credited. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. F. EAsToN, Sec’y. 

We do not know whether this letter was 
written with any thought of publication, 
but it is in no sense personal, and the 
writer can hardly object to being allowed 
to present his own business case for him- 
self. We admit that he does so skillfully, 
and with as much power of conviction as 
the case possesses. But he does not, and 
he cannot, lessen the force of our objec= 
tions. 

Prima facie, to obtain Eastern lenders 
and Western borrowers in a field ‘‘simi- 
lar to that now occupied by the straight 
mortgage companies” seems feasible, ar- 
guing from the success of the latter. We 





do not broadly deny the possibility of’ 


using Eastern capital to build up houses 
in the West, but the argument for this 
derived from experience with farm mort- 
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gages must be taken with two important 
qualifications. One is the fact that ‘‘ the 
straight mortgage companies” (besides not 
having proved in every instance quite 
“straight” in all senses) are finding 
increasing difficulty in doing a safe busi- 
ness; the field is becoming exhausted, or 
very greatly narrowed at least, so that ar- 
guing from past experience is like saying 
that there must be good fishing in a cer- 
tain stream because there once was. The 
other qualification is the fact that the farm 
mortgage has been very little used for 
building but almost wholly for improv- 
ing and working farms; also that the field 
of the building association is in older and 
more compactly settled places where land 
and materials are dear. We do not per- 
ceive any legitimate work for it in small 
villages on virgin soil; if it appears there, 
it is likely to be brought there as an ex- 
otic and put into artificial culture than to 
come in answer to afelt need. We shall 
not dwell upon these objections; if sound, 
they do not require urging. 

Yetour strong objection to these ‘‘ Na- 

tional” affairs is the deeper one that they 
seek to exploit themselves not upon the 
success of farm mortgages but upon that 
of Eastern local associations, with which 
they have not and cannot have anything 
incommon. Besides responding to a gen- 
uine and pre-existing need which no other 
expedient can meet, the Eastern local 
association has distinctive features: 1, the 
money is raised and expended in the 
same place, and that place a small one; 2, 
borrowers and lenders are known to one 
another by occupation and habits, and 
largely personally; 3, lenders become 
borrowers, and borrowers may become 
lenders in turn; 4, business is done pub- 
licly, in the manner of the New England 
town meeting or debating society, the 
whole matter being a sort of neighbor- 
hood guild; 5, there is almost no expense 
of management, and everything is done 
under participation and knowledge of all 
the members, making an example of 
practical co-operation. 
When, in lieu of this, money is gathered 
from every corner by dint of advertising 
and by agents on commission, mainly 
from persons of small business knowledge 
who are persuaded by large promises, and 
when this money goes far away (be it Ab- 
erdeen or elsewhere), to be put out to an 
entirely different set of persons, with no 
personal co-operation of the lenders pos- 
sible and with the lenders unable to know 
anything beyond such periodical state- 
ments as may be sent out, we say that 
here are the elements of speculation and 
that every characteristic of local building 
associationsis absent. Therefore itis false 
and misleading, if not intentionally dis- 
honest, to use the title and reputation of 
that business for the end of bolstering 
something utterly different. Soe far as 
THE INDEPENDENT can prevent it, that 
shall not be done. Whoever wishes to 
place his savings, intelligently, with a 
** National” association may do so; but as 
far as lies in our power it shall be under- 
stood that the process does not even re- 
semble the process of the Philadelphia as- 
sociations, and that it is very hazardous 
instead of very safe. That these opera- 
tions, unavoidably speculative, will prove 
disastrous to many we have no doubt; 
however, we shall do all in our power to 
make it understood what they are, and 
particularly what they are not. 

Referring only casually to a statement 
inclosed. we find $26,500 set down as value 
of office building and lot, in a town of 
less than 4,000 population. If this is for 
the building, it is not the Philadelphia 
kind of economy; if it is for a piece of 
land bought for a rise it is speculation, 
and a ge altho it may prove a 
profitable one. The statement, moreover, 
covering only the space of a business card, 
really tells nothing intelligibly. 

The letter-head is adorned with a cut of 
quite an elaborate house, under which is 
‘Home Office, Aberdeen, Dakota.” If 
this is a picture of the actual building, it 
is extravagance; if it is meant to bnply 
substance, it is deception. More to that 
is the line “‘ Authorized Capital, $25,000,- 
000.” Why is that put on? There is not 
atramp but bas as much capital as that 
‘* authorized”; all he has to do is to get it. 
This is the familiar trick of tagging ona 
nypoteeiicn substance, expressed prodi- 
gally with a cipher row, in order to con- 
vey an impression of actual substance. 
We do not like it; it is familiar, but it is 
not honest. With us, it does not inspire 
confidence; it suggests distrust. Grant 
that this association bas warrant of law 

to attain $25,000,000 stock capital, the in- 
tent remains that it shall now be inferred 





more substantial and important than it 
really is. 


GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


OnE hundred and fifty-eight, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three, one hundred and 
twenty-six. These are in round numbers 
the present total assets of the three mam- 
moth Life companies. Look back twenty- 
two years, and we find the total assets of 
the forty-one companies of this State a 
hundred and thirteen millions, and those 
of the twenty-nine other—State companies 
operating here a hundred and sixteen 
mnillions, each class having then less than 
each one of thethree mammoths has now. 
Go back three years more to the end of 
1866, and we find the total assets of both 
sets of companies less than ninety-two 
millions.. It is trite to say that such 
growth was not foreseen. It has moved 
with the growth of the country, and be- 
yond that. It is largely the product of 
the modern acceptation of life insurance 
as an investment in the investment sense. 
It is another illustration that nothing 
succeeds like success and nothing grows 
like growth. Under the theory of the 
level premium, the accumulations will one 
day be called for; meanwhile the enor- 
mous volume of new business during the 
last ten years has produced and is pro- 
ducing its effect, and the rolling snow- 
ball gathers more rapidly as it grows 
larger, under the operation of compound 
interest. 

Very few know—because it becomes a 
practical subject to only one person ovt 
of a hundred millions—the accelerating 
power in the bare process of prolonged 
compounding. At 4¢ a single dollar 
becomes $1.217 in five years, $1.480 in ten, 
$2.191 in twenty. This does not seem 
so impressive, altho the proportion is 
identical for all sizes of principal; but 
take a large scale, and an invested fund 
of $100,000,000 becomes $121,700,000 in 
five years, $148,000,000 in ten, $219,100,000 
in twenty, $324,309,000 in thirty, $480,- 
100,000 in forty, simply by its own growth. 
Putting together the income of the three 
companies in 1891, exclusive of new 
premiums, and deducting the payments 
of policy holders together with a portion 
of the management expenses, we have as 
a result that the three companies had an 
accretion of about $25,000,000 direct from 
the year’s operations, which is about 
$18 000,000 less than their actual increase 
of assets. 

This very rough computation, however, 
is not necessary. For if we make the ex- 
treme supposition that the getting of new 
business were abandoned, it is plain that 
a hundred millions must become two hun- 
dred and two hundred must become three 
hundred, by natural growth make largest 
allowance for lapses, 4nd also suppose 
(which is merely supposition) that the set- 
tlement of accruing claims were made 
with strict reference to having the last 
man take the last dollar, there would still 
be growth of assets fora term of years. 
Is it best to have this indefinite expansion, 
and, if not, can anything be done to check 
it? . 

There are three factors, and only three, 
in life insurance: the mortality rate, the 
interest rate, and the general manage- 
ment. Now, if we inquire candidly what 
are the advantages of bigness, we must 
admit, as elementary, that ‘‘ average” is 
as impossible of betterment, after a certain 
point is reached, as it is impossible to at- 
tain until that point of equilibrium is 
reached; given a large body of insured, 
well-scattered,and the average is attained— 
increase numbers and area covered, there- 
after, how yuu will, and the proportion of 
mortality is substantially ¢Gonstant. This 
has been laid down and reaffirmed, times 
without number, as an elementary fact in 
life insurance, ever since life insurance be- 





gan to be much talked of; and it is true, | 


if anything about the subject is true. As 
for the second factor, interest, nobody 
would have the hardihood to claim that a 
large company can invest better than one 
of smaller size. It may do so, but that 
depends upon the management; and as for 
this—the third factor—we do not know 
any principle by which the financial and 
general management of a great company 





is likely to be better than in one of mod- 


erate size. The ‘drive’ may be greater 
in the great one, for greatness may be so 
far allowed the proof of greatness; but 
that is not surely the same as the general 
management. 

On the other hand—as we come to 
consider dangers—it is plain that volume 
of assets and business, together with their 
extension into many countries, may pass 
beyond the ability of one man at the cen- 
ter of the web to control. It is not now 
very many years since the Mutual, under 
Mr. Winston, decided and announced that 
its membership would not be allowed to 
exceed 100,000 lives; nor is it many years 
since an annual report of the same com- 
pany pronounced strongly against doing 
business in foreign countries. Great 
Britain first, for Canada is not to be reck- 
oned foreign; then France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Spain, the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, South America, and so on, 
till the sun never sets on the great com- 
panies. It would be absurd to argue that 
this tends to more favorable mortality; it 
tends rather to an unfavorable one, and 
when even our Southern States have not 
made a good mortality record it is infer- 
able that multiplying zones cannot im- 
prove the margin of favorable mortality 
experience. There are risks of. invest- 
ments, which policy if not law causes to 
be made, where business entry is sought; 
risks of war, international and civil. We 
do not say that this foreign extension is 
unwise on the whole, nor do we argue it; 
we say only that it is questionable; 7. e., 
that it may be questioned and is ques- 
tioned; that it is not needful to healthy 
existence but only to vast growth. Some 
of the hazards and difficulties in it have 
been shown during the past year. 

The personal balance of the head of 
such vast concerns is a point of some 
hazard. No indemnity bond could hold 
one with millions at his hand; but there 
is an influence in very high position to 
prevent the gathering of dishonest 
thoughts. Personal corruption has never 
yet entered the White House, altho it 
bas come close to the threshold. One 
could not steal the United States, could 
that be put at his power; no one has a 
large enough grasp, and there is no place 
on the globe where it could be hid and en- 
joyed. Soif scores and fifties of millions 

e put in control, the plane is probably too 
elevated for any thought of looting. 
Altho Mr. Beers did some rather ani 
things (of trifling importance, relatively 
he was hardly suspected of failure in per- 
sonal integrity; but he gave too much to 
some others. Moved by ambition, what 
we called the £‘ personal balance” became 
unsafe, in pursuit of wth, and he did 
the inexpedient for the sake of expedi- 
7. his is another look at the strain 
and dangers of management when a 
company has become too large. . 

There is danger from another direction. 
Not only do vast accumulations stir dis- 
content among policy holders and reju- 
dice among the general public (not ans 
understood by either), but they are an in- 
vitation to raiders. Twenty years , if 
some prophet had sketched the Tweed ring 
as it afterward was, he would have been 
derided. It cannot be pronounced impos- 
sible that a political party or faction of one 
might plot a capture of such tempting 
funds, for however public sentiment may 
be trusted to keep matters near right in 
the end it is slow to act—largely because 
slow to comprehend—and the daring of a 


few has time meanwhile to do and hope of 
escape. 

Nor should it be overlooked that com- 
panies may become so vast as to traverse, 
in a sense, the most fundamental princi- 
ple of insurance, expressed in the homely 
adage that not too many eggs must be in 
one basket. Insurance forbids concentra- 
tion, because concentration forbids aver- 
age. But when things are over-large, they 
are concentrated, even tho it is a concen- 
tration of groups. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
very policy-holder a eee and entitled to 


E 
participate in distributions of sur, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 











HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 


A. G BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 
$F5 96 


wet 327 oe 


onmte values stated in every 
oss by the Massachusetts Non-Fo amd 3 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











“sunrise Mass. Standard). 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18y2, 


Cash Capital..................055 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
POPOL, OFC..0000ccccrccccccccccesce 3,161,023 47 


1,645,761 24 
2,645,761 24 
5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


CO. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Risto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


KESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





toms December 31, 1891, a 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1899. 1390, 1991. 

$6 ,335,665.50, $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. - nomgsnacan President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sex: 


A: WHERLW RIGHT a Asbiatant Secreta 
WM. T. STANDEN, A oe 





two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are ha CONTINUABLI yo a ge POLICY which gree 
to the ble amount of in- 
= in the event vot d death, at the lowest. 


cash ou 
Bon ¢ POLICY y which ‘em 
men 


reserve value thereof, 
e terms and conditions cf these 


oD a ata dregs 3. 88: BS t ae Com- 


WASHINGTON 
Life 

Insurance 

Company 

> OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


ASHINGTON is 
an 
— pis than an Endowment with equai re- 








ose who want a less 


roy yo emer of this policy large and 

oonaeats cash payment at a definite tim: 

erred, an estate free of incumbrance. ‘Ade 

E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Su 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








. Cash onan. ahenits, asithpetibaanesa’e ochsevented + 


reinsurance and aii other claims]1,887, 
Surplus over all Liabilities............ceesee++ 307,152 % 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


RTABILITINS. BSa2 985 oo 
$2,185,841 73 
LIFE, RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is 


ont at the old life rate _ 
ws nual Cash distri ations @ are paid upon all pol- 


very pol poner bens indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an insurance a to — the insured 
is entitled by by the e Massachusetts Statu 

tes and a for any age sent op 
cuntiniaen t to the ¢ Company’s Office. 


BENyO8. my Oh eases 
B.T RR. Asst. See. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TOBUBEY, ITE... ccccccccccccceccs 0. coco 


Total Marine Premiums................. 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891..............++ 
— ou during the same 


aaa of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


= Company has the following Assets, 


Boal States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


QRUIMENONG BB... ccccccccoccosced. cogeccccsce 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
SR Fe Bie ea cecevecnnsvccyceveccnsccescee 193,895 88 

AMOUNE.....ccceseeeceeees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A afvidend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.D. JONES, HENRY rE. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. ,FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRE NCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, x SON W . HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

LLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY, THOMAS MAITLA 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS: 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AlSINCK, 


J wo: L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGDOSTIN 


GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 


SoRN D. HEWLETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, oo N. LOVELL, 


OHN D., JONES, President. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 














p64 yn parnrarceree . $136,198,518.38 
Liabilities, : including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 

valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980. 56 
Income.............eeceeeeeeeees+ $39,054,043-85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
WNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death.  ° 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . e e ° e e e - $159,507,133 68 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . .« 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 








eae = ’ 
12, 030, 967 16 ° 
37,634,734 53 | 
18,755,711 86 


2 . . - . e ” 


all sources, . 7 e ° e > 


olders, 
assumed and renewed, 194, 470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . $225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Nore.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 i in amount at risk, new busi- 


nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and i as risks d only the 
number and amount of 


actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and a Securities, . 67,661,455 78 











Loans on Collateral es, e ° ° 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com: at interest, e - 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums ete, . e ° 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orriece of Tue Muruat Lire insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 


held on the 

23d day of. December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 

mittee 59 © examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
s 


; + od} and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby noertify Sat the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the —— wthls © fied therein are in possession of the Company 
1 his certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
gy ae ge of the oes and express their appro~ 
bation of the i yete order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the a in general is transacted. 


- C. Vow Post, Rostarr Sewei, 
pet Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
Juuien T. Davies, do. c. ne 
Jas. C. HOLDEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver Harriman, Cuarves R, Henperson. | WILt1AM Bascock. 

——~ W. Smirx. Georce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PecxHam. Aucustus D. JumLitiarD, 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Gsorce F. Baker. - Hopart HErRIck, Cuarces E. Mitrer. 
ames C, Hoipen. Duptey O.corrt. m. P. Drxon. AMEs W, Husrep. 
BRMANN C, Vom Post, | Freperic CROMWELL. Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R, GILLEeTTeR, 

Avexanper H, Ricz. Jutien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. ames E, GRARNISS. 

Lewis May. Rosert Szwe. 

S. Van Renssecagre CruGer. 








Samug. D 


Samuzt E, Somecnzs. 
Bascock, 
Georce S. Cox. 





no, W. AUCHINCLOSS, 


AvID C, Rosinsom, 
HEODORE MorForpD. 


ROBERT A. GRANNIGS, Vice-Parsipvenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 
he would like the paper sent. 
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Old and Young. 


CLOVER. 


BY CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 





~- 
Just at the south side of our house, beside 
the cistern, 
The clover grew as nowhere else it grew, 
Folding its triple leaves together close at 
evening, 
Turning its silver lining to the dew. 


There drowsy bees came, humming, and 
well laden 
Went to the hive with amber-covered 
thighs; 
It was so green, so sheltered and so peace- 
ful, 
I oft recall the spot, ’neath distant skies. 


And there “we children” played with 
neighboring companions— 
How time goes by—dead now or scattered 


wide, 
All then so glad and guileless. Those that 
love them 
Say now of some, “‘’T'were better they had 
died.”’ 


Yet surely, tho that childish band is 
broken, 
And innocence is gone and youth is over, 
Fach heart has, like the bees, hived some 
sweet treasure 
And mem’ry wakes still at the breath of 
clover. 
MADISON, WIS. 
—_—_— oe ————— 


TO PARADISE VIA NINTH AVENUE 


BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 





Mr. EpEN KRUMBLE was a man worth 
knowing. He had attained eminence by 
forcing his way into the group of magi- 
cians known as millionaires. People doff- 
ed their hats to him with a deferential air 
as he passed; and in social circles the good 
dames who had daughters for sale wore a 
smile so genial and warm that even sum- 
mer clothing seemed oppressive. They 
angled for him with the patience of Isaac 
Walton, who used to say that no one was 
a true fisherman who wasn’t willing to sit 
on the bank of a stream uniil a spider 
spun a web from his back to the the near- 
est tree. 

If Krumble was worth knowing he 
was also worth catching, I assure you, 
He had a body which turned the scales at 
one hundred and eighty, a heart bigger 
than his body, a couple of brilliant brown 
eyes, a shock of iron-gray hair, which 
gave him a leonine appearance, and a 
mustache which led staangers to address 
him as General. 

At forty-three, the age at which I intro- 
duce him, he: had skillfully evaded the 
blandishments and dangers of mattri- 
mony, and was sole possessor of himself 
in fee simple. He saw the traps which 
were set for his heart and fortune, espe- 
cially the latter, and took a grim satisfac- 
tion in the thought that if he chose to 
take a wife he had money enough to sup- 
port her in good style. He deliberately 
concluded, however, that it would be 
better, on the whole, to play the game of 
life with a lone hand. 

Eben was a self-made man, and the 
product of his labor was extremely cred- 
itable. A great many people whe try 
this experiment are dismal failures. They 
generally manage to acquire phenomenal 
self-conceit, but most of the best qualities 
of character are arrested developments. 
They become pompous, insolent and unen- 
durable. They would have made good 
oysters, if they had been contented to re- 
main in that station, as Tony Weller said 
to hisson Samivel; but, as the purse-hold- 
ers of the community, they are apt to be 
coarse, showy, ostentatious, and hungry 
for adulation. 

Money getting is a noble employment. 

Everybody wants enough to furnish him 
with a good roast and a warm blanket in 
his old age. That is all that gold or bank- 
bills will properly buy. You can only eat 
your fill, and one overcoatis enough to 
keep the cold out. 
' If a man had a score of mouths and 
could enjoy eating with each one, or if he 
had the legs of a centipede and needed 
trousers for them all, the case would be dif- 
ferent. But with only one mouth and only 
two legs, he ought to be easily satisfied. 





Eben took himself by the coat collar, 
when he had just turned forty-three, 
dragged himself into a corner of his libra- 
ry, seated himself in an easy chair, 
and played with twe or three logical pro- 
positions. 

**T am not quite spending my income,” 
he said to the handsome face which was re- 
flected in the mirror. ‘‘I have half adray- 
load of first mortgage bonds, and the in- 
terest is paid every six months. I made 
it all myself; didn’t inherit anything ex- 
cept some few debts which the old gentle- 
man left. And,” here he thrust his hands 
into his pockets with a self-satisfied air— 
‘‘and, bless me, 1 made it all honestly. 
Nobody need shrug his shoulders at 
me.” 

Then he got up and stood in front of the 
glass. ‘‘Say, old boy, do you know the 
largest part of your life is gone, eh?” he 
inquired. ‘‘No wife, but lots of poor re- 
lations, who inquire after your health 
every Christmas and expect a good-sized 
check by return mail. If you should 
happen to get run over by a cable car, 
they’d contest your will, and prove that 
you were a blooming idiot who was un- 
duly influenced to leave your fortune to 
the wrong parties. That’s about all the 
recompense a man gets for dying rich. 
You’d better drop this drudgery and en- 
joy yourself.” 

And he did. 

He played a good game of billiards at 
the club, and was champion of the whist 
table. He never dined at home, for splen- 
did story-tellers are eagerly sought. He 
went to Tuxedo, to Newport and to Lenox, 
and was the conquering hero of society 
every where. 

But he wasn’t satisfied. No manever is 
who hasn’t a wife. A wife furnishes her 
husband with enough to occupy all his 
spare time. If he is profoundly in love 
with her, and the honeymoon—which 1s 
generally leased for six months with the 
option of renewal—continues indefinitely, 
he has all he can do to anticipate her 
wishes, and invent devices to secure her 
happiness. If, on the other hand, he 
thinks he has ground for jealousy, he is 
equally busy, tho in a different direction. 
He finds both days and nights too short 
for the worriment, and sighs, and misery, 
and suspicions, and other hobgoblins and 
bugbears which he can call from the 
vasty deep. 

But if one isn’t married, he has somuch 
leisure on his hands that he becomes em- 
barrassed. That was the case with Krum- 
ble. He didn’t know what to do, and was 
so tired of the humdrum that he would 
have spenta night in a haunted house just 
for the novelty of the experience. It 
would have given him something to antici- 
pate and prepare for, and, always provided 
he wasn’t scared to death, something to 
talk of for a week after. 

He became frightfully sick of dress 
suits, and dinings-out, and fell into a sort 
of melancholy. The fellows chaffed him, 
and one or two had a serious talk with 
him; but he gradually went from pale 
blue to a deep and hopeless indigo. 

One afternoon he felt an impulse to 
get away from his kind, that is from his 
peculiar kind. He strolled down Fifth 
Avenue, lifting his hat fourteen times in 
seventeen minutes, and then turned into 
Twenty-third Street, west. After awhile 
he found himself on Ninth Avenue, ard 
enjoyed a sense of relief that nobody 
knew him and he knew nobody. A mil- 
lionaire on Ninth Avenue, with no special 
business to take him there, is a spectacle 
not seen every day. 

Eben was in one of his absent-minded 
moods; but it wasn’t his fault that the 
accident occurred. Whether he ran into 
the child, or the child ran into him, is a 
matter of small moment. The important 
fact is that there was a collision, and, as 
a result, the little one lay in the gutter, or 
rather in the mud of the gutter, and 
yelled most vociferousiy. 

Krumble was amazed at his stupidity. 
He retired into the inner recesses of his 
soul for a moment or two. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘What on earth 
people want to get married and have chil- 
dren for is positively beyond my com- 
prehension. If children are a necessity, 
they ought to grow on trees like apples 





and be kept out of harm’s reach until they 
are ripe. If I had been ’round when this 
world was planned, I should have sug- 
gested that change.” 

But like atrue gentleman, he picked 
the little girl up and stood her on her 
feet. If we are all made of dirt, that 
child had more than her share; enough 
raw material on her clothes to manu- 
facture a whole family. He coaxed and 
cajoled, but, my! how that baby screamed. 

‘**T hope,” he said, turning to the wan- 
faced woman who was her mother—‘‘I 
sincerely hope she is not hurt.” 

The poor creature grabbed the child, 
pressed her to her bosom, dirt and all, 
and with a few magic words brought back 
the old smile. 

**There’s nothin’ the matter wid her,” 
she said. *‘‘She’s got good lungs, any- 
how. Sure, it’s only fright. * A little 
wather is all she wants, and God knows 
it’s the only thing I can give her.” 

‘“*Pray, where do you reside, my good 
woman?” asked Eben. 

‘* Reside is it?’ she answered. ‘‘ Well, 
sorr, I’m not bothered much that way. 
But. beggin’ your honor’s pardon, me 
room is on the third back jist round the 
corner.” 

“Tf you have no objection, madam,” 
said Eben courteously, ‘‘I will accompany 
you and see that the child is all right.” 

It was an interesting trio. Krumble 
did not feel quite at ease in his surround- 
ings, or, in the language of science, he 
was not in harmony with his environ- 
ment. There was a startling contrast 
between his clothes and those which Mrs. 
Moloney wore, and between his well-fed 
appearance and her careworn face. I 
can’t say he enjoyed the interview; but 
if one is blasé even a toothache has the 
magic charm of novelty. 

When the door of the room was opened, 
Mrs, Moloney remarked: ‘The likes of 
yez has never come up thim stairs afore; 
but you’re just as welcome as the Queen 
of England would be, and indade a little 
more.” 

She dusted a chair with her apron, and 

Eben took it with entire nonchalance and 
began to make an inventory of the furni- 
ture. 
There was a pine table which had only 
three legs, the fourth having dropped 
through sheer decrepitude. It stood up- 
right, however, for it leaned against the 
wall. There were four chairs, which 
wouldn’t have brought at auction a dime 
apiece. The floor was wholly innocent of 
a carpet, but scrupulously clean. 

“Oh, ho,” said Eben to himself, ‘‘I 
know now why I wanted to be worth a 
million. Life in such a place as this 
would be worse than death. No carpet! 
That last rug of mine cost four hundred 
and fifty. A twenty-five cent chromo on 
the wall! Why, I have an Appleton 
Brown and a Dewey worth enough to run 
this little household for ten years. Either 
I’m mighty lucky, or Mrs. Moloney is par- 
ticularly unfortunate.” 

His reverie was interrupted. 

‘“‘When Pat was carried to the cime- 
tery,” said the woman, ‘“‘I moved into 
wan room. Arrah, but thim was happy 
days, before Pat died.” 

** How did it happen?’ asked Krumble, 
sympathetically? 

‘*Blowedup! At three o’clock in the 
afternoon he was at the Works. Tin min- 
utes later he was on his way to Hiven. 
An’ when they brought home what was 
left of him, me heart died widin me, an’ 
I’ve had a sorry time since * 

‘* Pat,” she continued, ‘‘ was a good per- 
vider. He was that, savin’ your prisence. 
Many’s the time of a Saturday night he’d 
say to me ‘ Bridget,’ says he. 

**« What do ye want, Pat?’ says I. 

«Take the big basket on your arm,’ 
says he, ‘an’ we'll go downto Washington 
Market. I got to feed ye well,’ says Pat, 
‘or ye won’t kape your good looks.’ He 
was always a-flatterin’ of me,” and the 
woman’s lips trembled. 

‘* Vis, Pat and me’d bring home a fine 
bone for a stew, and an illigant cabbage 
or two. Ah, thim were great days for 
me. Often’s the time I’ve said: ‘ Bridget 
Moloney, it isn’t every woman as has a 
man like that.’ ” 

‘‘And it’s not every Pat,” interjected 


Eben, who had become interested, ‘‘ that 
has a Bridget like you.” 

** Your honor’s foolin’ wid me,” was the 
reply. ‘‘But I kept the house clane, if I 
do say it meself. I darned his stockin’s 
and put as neat a patch on his trouser 
knees as the best of ’em could; an’ as for 
cookin’ I wasn’t to be bate on any floor of 
the house. Thim days is a long way be- 
hind me now. I haven’t had me mouth 
full since Pat died, an’ me teeth has got 
loose, they’ve so little to do.” 

Her tongue was a bit loosened also, as 
she added, philosophically: ‘‘ In thim days 
I was treated respectful, an’ they spoke of 
me as Pat Moloney’s wife, which was 
enough for any woman to ashpire to. 
An’ whin they met me in the street wid 
me foine clothes on, it was: ‘ Misthress 
Moloney, God bless ye! how do ye do? 
But now I am just called indifferent like, 
‘The widdy Moloney,’ an’ all because 
there’s no Pat on the primises. It’s a 
quare wurold! It is that!” 

During this conversation Mrs. Moloney 
was scrubbing the face of her child. The 
little one’s tears had dried, and her eyes 
were full of laughter. 

‘Good Heavens! I believe that baby’s 
really happy,” thought Eben. *‘ Myste- 
rious, but true. Nothing to be happy for, 
but still happy.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better take her dress off 
and put on another?” suggested Krumble. 

Mrs. Moloney looked at him inquiringly. 
She was unwilling to confess that that 
was the only garment the child had, so 
she answered evasively: 

‘*She might catch cold if I changed of 
a sudden, like that. WhinI git her under 
the bedclothes to-night Ill put the dress 
in a tub and give it a soakin’.” 

‘** But it’s chilly here,” continued Eben. 
** You should light a fire and at least keep 
her warm.” 

‘* Sorra a coal is therein the house,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Me front neighbor borried 
the last shovelful.” 

Eben saw it all at last. No coal, no 
food, no dress for the child. Nota ray of 
sunshine stole through the window. A 
drooping plant, which couldn’t eat any- 
thing and was therefore welcome, was the 
only bit of real comfort in the room. 

‘*T can’t stand this,” said Eben to him- 
self. ‘‘ What’s the use of having mortgage 
bonds if I can’t buy a peck of potatoes?” 

So he said: ‘“‘Mrs. Moloney, I’m going 
round to the grocer’s, and will be back 
again in half an hour.” 

For some reason or other Eben had 
worked himself into an unusually happy 
mood. Not for months had he been as 
cheerful as then. When he groped his 
way down the dark staircase his heart 
was so light that he began to hum a fa- 
mniliar air, and by the time he reached the 
sidewalk he was whistling like a boy. 

A little youngster and his sister stared 
at him, and Eben thrust his hands in his 
pocket and drew out a couple of nickels. 
‘I’m going to do this job,” he said, “ ac- 
cording to Hoyle. Here, my boy, don’t 
you want some apples?” 

The little chap hung his head shyly, but 
the girl looked at him with her great round 
eyes, thinking perhaps that he was Santa 
Claus and answered, as she held out her 
tiny hands, both of them, ‘‘ Yes, sir !” 

In another minute they had scampered 
across the street and were busily engaged 
in a dicker with the apple woman. 

“It doesn’t take much to brighten the life 
of children,” thought Eben, as he watched 
them. ‘‘ Two nickels, and for ten minutes 
they are in Paradise. Bless me, I wish I 
could run like that. But this cursed gout 
is too much for me.” 

When he reached the grocer’s, he bad a 
list of purchases already in his mind. “I 
want asack of coal, and four bundles of 
kindlings,” he began. ‘‘ By the way, you’d 
better take down my order, for I want a 
good many other things. And can you 
send them round the corner at once? I’m 
in a hurry.” 

**How soon?” asked the man. 

‘*Within a quarter of an hour,” was 
his answer. ‘‘ Just as soon as you can get 
them there.” 

The man nodded, and then wet his lead 
pencil in his mouth. A bagof coal, four 
bundles of kindlings, half a bushel of po- 





tatoes, a pound of tea, three pounds of 
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sugar, two loaves of bread, ten pounds 
Indian meal, three pounds pork—and so 
the list increased until it filled a page of 
the note book. 

‘‘ Where to?” Asked the storekeeper. 

“The widow Moloney’s,” was the an- 
swer. 

“All right, sir. 
twenty-three cents.” 

In half an hour all this wealth had been 
safely deposited on the floor of Mrs. 
Moloney’s room. And when Eben re- 
turned to see that his order had been 
properly carried out, he found the woman 
sitting on the edge of a chair, her head 
buried in her gingham apron. She was 
swaying to and fro, and sobbing like a 
child. At his entrance she looked up, 
and, as he said afterward, there was an 
expression of gratitude in her face which 
was almost too much for him. 

‘*The Holy Mother protect ye!” she 
cried. ‘I niver expected to see this day. 
Ye remind me, so ye do, of my Pat.” 

The child was munching a big slice of 
bread, and in an ecstacy of delight shout- 
ed, ‘‘ Papa!” : 

‘“* Well,” thought Eben, ‘I must draw 
the line there. I am willing to have the 
old woman liken me to her red-haired hus- 
band, but I object to the papa business.” 

Krumble walked home that afternoon 
with a light, elastic step. As he stood 
before the glass to arrange his cravat, he 
surveyed himself in his dress suit and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Eben, my boy, you are rather 
a -looking fellow.” When his toilet 
was completed he actually took a dozen 
steps of a dance about the room. 

** Hullo, Eben, what’s the matter with 
you?” hesaid. ‘‘ Are you growing young 
again? You seem to feel particularly 
jolly. I wonder why?” 
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THE LESSON OF A SONG. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





I SAID to myself, as I wandered, one day, 
In a wood where the thrushes were sing- 
ing, 
‘* What cause has my heart to be troubled 
when they 
To God’s love are a-lilting and swinging? 


‘* My life is o’er-filled with the making of 
song, 
And brimmed with Ged’s love, did I know 
it. 
Oh, why am I sad when, the whole summer 
long, 
Sings gayly this brown little poet? 


“His world is all mine—ev’ry sunbeam and 
breeze— 
Long mine when his brief day is ended; 
And all his sweet songs, which he piped 
through the trees, 
With the song we call Silence are 
blended. 


‘His world is all mine, and—Faith whis- 
pers—beyond 
There is Life that is richer and sweeter, 
To this life akin, yet transcending the 
bond, ‘ 
Intenser, diviner, completer!”’ 


Oh, could I but utter the joy of my 
thought, 
And sing, like the woodland thrush, 
truly, 
I'd send to each gloomy heart, troubled for 
naught, 
A song to its blessings tuned duly! 
ANDOVER, MASs. 
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THE STORY OF GALAHAD. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 











IN a brown leather-covered folio, tattered 
as to the binding, worm-eaten and water- 
stained as to its leaves, which, as I stood 
at a London bookstall not long ago, I 
turned over with curious debating as to 
whether it were worth the half-dozen shil- 
lings which the hunchbacked stall-keeper 
asked for it, I found a “ Chronykle,” 
told in quaintly involuted phrase and fur- 
ther obscured by the ‘black letter” in 
which it was printed, which, after I had 
closed the book, and, to the hunchback’s 
evident disgust, walked away a non-pur- 
chaser, ran in my head until it shaped itself 
somehow as follows: 

“* By the side of a great lake in the land 
which lay to the north and to the west of 
_ Lyonesse where, in the days of which I 


tell, the Great King Arthur held his court, 
there dwelt an aged knight who had three 
sons; but his wife had long since passed 
away. But ashe had no daughter and 
as it is not meet that a _ knight’s 
castle should be ruled by men alone, he 
had put the ordering of his household and 
the managing of the maid servants and 
weaving of the fine linen and so forth, 
into the hands of a wisedame, who, in 
days gone by, had been in attendance on 
Queen Guinevere the fair and false. 

‘*But this one had evil thoughts in her 
heart, and, seeing that the old knight was 
nearing the end of his span of life and 
that the land he had ruled over for so 
many years was fair and wide, she bore 
in her heart envy and jealousy, and set 
herself to work to put out of the way the 
three sons of the knight, thinking thereby 
to win for herself their heritage; nor did 
she reck that she herself had but a few 
years left wherein to enjoy it, should she 
succeed in her fell designs. : 

** She bethought herself just how to get 
rid of the lads, who were named, the first 
Rymil, the second Torr, and the third and 
youngest Galahad, after a dear comrade 
of his father. After much thinking then 
she came to the knight and said: ‘Sir, it 
is not seemly that thy three sons should 
longer remain in idleness and sloth within 
_the castle walls. Send them therefore 
into the world te seek adventure, and to 
him that bringeth back to thee at the end 
of a year anda day the richest prize, to 
him thou canst give mastership over all 
thy lordship.’ So with honeyed words 
she entreated the old knight and won him 
over to do the thing she-wished; and he 
called to him his three sons and bade 
them go forth into the world to seek ad- 
venture; and he that in the space of a year 
and a day should bring back the richest 
prize, to him he offered the mastership 
over all his lordship so that at his death 
it should not be divided. 

‘Now the three sons of the knight 
went out next morning into the meadow 
which stretched outside the castle moat, 
and each of them in turn fitted an arrow 
into his bow and shot it into the air as far 
as he was able, and marked eagerly its 
downcoming; for in the direction in which 
each arrow fell they had made up their 
mind that each should set forth into the 
world. Now Rymil’s arrow fell to the 
east and Torr’s to the south, but Gala- 
had’s, tho his arm was stronger than that 
of either of his elder brothers, rose not 
into the air at all but flew along the face 
of the meadow and lodged in a rabbit’s 
burrow not a score of paces distant. So 
the twain laughed at him and bade him 
try again; but he would not. At mid-day 
then Rymil and Torr mounted their horses 
and, having asked and received their 
father’s blessing, rode away in quest of 
adventure, the one to the east and the 
other to the south; but Galahad remained 
behind and was scoffed at by all who dwelt 
in the castle. But when evening came he 
wandered out into the meadow thinking 
his own thoughts, and, catching sight of 
his arrow which yet remained sticking in 
the coney’s burrow, he walked toward it. 
And when he came close thereby he saw 
to his wonderment that a bright light was 
shining from within, and that without 
much trouble he coud make his way in at 
the opening which seemed of a sudden to 
have grown larger. 

** Without much more ado he passed 
through and found himself in a well- 
lighted hall, the walls of which were in- 
deed of stone, but of stone so highly pol- 
ished that it shone like a mirror on every 
side. Wondering greatly at all this, Gala- 
had walked on and on, until he had pass- 
ed through this hall into another, the 
walls of which were of fine ivory, and so 
on through other halls, which were in 
turn walled with jasper and cedar wood, 
and onyx and pearl, and with silver and 
gold. But tho there was plenty of fine 
furniture, and tables spread with tempt- 
ing dishes of every sort, yet was there not 
a single living creature to be seen. 

**So through the halls he passed into a 
pleasaunce, where fountains played and 
birds sang, and yet,tho he heard the songs, 
he could not see the singers. In this 
pleasaunce Galahad found a tent of silk 





of the whitest and softest he had ever 





seen, broidered over with gold and seed- 
pearls, and under this tent was a golden 
bowl which, when he spied therein, he 
saw contained a hideous toad, 

***Good lack!’ quoth the youth, when 
he saw this horrid sight. ‘Amid all this 
beauty why should this ugliness be?’ and 
he made as tho to crush the noisome rep- 
tile. 

‘*No sooner had the youth lifted his 
hand in furtherance of this design, than 
to his no small amaze the toad spoke: 

“**T am cold,’ it said, and that was all. 

** Now Galahad had ever a tender heart; 
and when he heard the piteous cry he for- 
got his purpose of killing the poor beast; 
but with a shudder he could not control 
he lifted it out of the bowl, and laying it 
in his bosom set himself to cherish it. No 
sooner had he done so than straightway 
his past was to him as thoit had never 
been. He forgot his home and his father 
and his brothers, and with great content- 
ment set himself to pass away his time in 
this nether world to which he had found 
his way. Every night he would put back 
the toad into the golden bowl and every 
morning would take it out and cherish it. 
Neither did he want for the choicest of 
viands, nor for the finest of raiment; for 
invisible hands laid the one on golden 
tables whensoever he was hungered, and 
spread the other at his bedside, ready for 
him to wear. 

**So he lived for a year; and when the 
year was ended he rose one morning from 


‘his golden couch and memory returned 


to him so that he was sad and down at 
heart; for he thought of his brothers who 
had been seeking all this time their for- 
tune, while he, indeed, had, to no purpose, 
as it seemed, dreamed away his time. 
But when he came, as was his wont, to 
the silken tent in the pleasaunce and 
looked in the golden bowl for the toad, 
behold, it was sitting on a small oaken 
chest bound with iron, and in a clear 
voice said to him: ‘ Take this box where- 
on I sit and go to thy father.’ And 
Galahad took it without much more ado, 
and, following the path by which he had 
entered, stepped once again into the clear 
light of day, and so went toward the 
castle. The first persons he saw were his 
two brothers, and Rymil had with him a 
casket of silver curiously wrought, and 
Torr had one of gold; and when they saw 
the oaken chest of Galahad they jeered at 
him. So all three came before their 
father, and the eldest speaking first said: 
‘Sir, I have traveled to the mystic lands 
of the East, and here is what I have 
brought back with me;’ and opening his 
silver casket he took therefrom a pearl of 
such size that only a robin’s egg could 
compare with it in bigness. Then came 
Torr, who said: ‘LoI have journeyed to 
the sultry lands of the South, and per- 
chance even better than my brother have 
I fared,’ and from his golden casket he 
drew forth a ruby of the bigness of a 
pigeon’s egg. Then Galahad, doubting 
much and inwardly quaking, stepped 
forth and said, speaking humbly. ‘I know 
not, Father, whither I have wandered, but 
in this oaken box you will doubtless find 
something worthy of acceptance,’ And 
his father opened the box and beheld 
therein a diamond of which man 
never saw the like. It was as big as any 
hen’s egg, and far outshone in value the 
pearl and ruby together. 

** Now the old knight was well pleased, 
not alone at the greatness of the jewel, 
but that Galahad alone should have offered 
to him the gains of his year’s travel, and 
would straightway have made him his 
heir had not the wicked woman at his side 
persuaded him to try his sons once more; 
and so he sent them off into the world to 
seek for wives, and he that brought back 
the handsomest,to him should the hermit- 
age fall. Rymil and Torr were glad at 
the further chance afforded them, and set 
off gayly enough, the one to the West and 
the other to the North; but Galahad took 
his way mournfully to the rabbit-warren. 
He passed through the burrow as before, 
finding all things as he had left them; but 
when he saw the toad once more his sor- 
row left him and he felt as a man feels 
who sees the face of a loved and trusted 
friend; and for another year, without a 
thought of the past, he warmed and cher- 





ished the ugly toad which he could not 
help but see had grown uglier than before. 
Howbeit, when the year was ended he felt 
sad at heart that he had no bride whom he 
might bring before his father; but the 
toad spoke once more and said: ‘ Prick thy 
hand with thy dagger, and let one drop of 
blood fall upon my head,’ Galahad did as 
he was bid, and in an instant the toad was 
changed into a hideous old woman, who 
yet looked at him with kindly eyes. ‘Do 
not question me,’ said she, ‘but throw 
that linen veil over my head, and lead me 
to thy father.’ And Galahad, feeling much 
perplexed, did as he was bid. 

‘* When he came as aforetime to the cas- 
tle he found there his two ‘brothers, and 
each of them was attended by a train of 
servitors so gorgeous in apparel and so 
disdainful in their looks that it seemed as 
tho even the varlets who ran by the side 
of the noble horses covered with richly 
broidered trappings on which the two 
brothers rode, each at the head of his ar- 
ray, must be the sons of dukes or earls at 
least. And when he saw the splendor 
Galahad was sad indeed, and would fain 
have shrunk away but that he felt his 
hand pressed by the old crone at his side; 
and tho she was so thickly veiied that no 
one could see her face Galahad thought he 
heard her whisper: ‘ Be of good cheer and 
falter not;’ and her hand as it lay in his 
seemed not like the hand of an old woman 
nor did the voice sound .like that of one 
from whom youth had long departed. So 
Galahad held his peace and bided his 
time. 

‘And Rymil first stepped forward be- 
fore his father and said: ‘The mighty 
Princess of the West, who has given her 
hand to me, sends to you her greeting and 
grieves that the journey hither is so weary 
and tedious that she may not compass it; 
but she bade me offer to you, in token of 
her love, this picture of herself;” and he 
laid before his father a portrait set in a 
frame studded with diamonds, and the 
portrait was of alovely princess with long 
brown hair and large brown eyes, and 
those who looked upon it thought that 
never before had they seen so beautiful a 
face. And when the knight had gazed on 
it he said no word, but beckoned to his 
second son, Torr, to approach, which that 
one did and said: 

** ©The Princess of the North, who has 
deigned to raise me to her side, sends to you 
her greeting. Loth was she to let me leave 
her, seeing that she herself for reasons 
good and weighty could not come with 
me. Yet that thou shouldest see what 
manner of king’s daughter I am about to 
wed, she caused to be made by the cunning 
Irish artificers who find refuge at her 
court, a statue of her face, painted and 
vermeilled till it isa counterpart of her 
own fair self; and from a casket which an 
attendant bare before him, he took the 
most curious bust that any of those present 
had ever seen in their lives. So like to life 
was it that almost they thought it breathed, 
and some indeed claimed that the red lips 
parted and they heard itspeak. Itshowed 
the face of one with golden locks and 
cheeks whose white seemed yet whiter by 
reason of the red which strove in them for 
mastery. 

‘* And when he saw it, the knight rose 
halfway to his feet, but then restrained 
himself, and, speaking still no word, signed 
to Galahad that he should step forth. And 
he indeed did so with slow step and not a 
little abashed; for his brothers, when they 
saw him with her that was at his side veiled 
with a simple linen veil, looked at him 
with merriment and mockery which they 
troubled not to hide. And Galahad stood 
before his father and said: ‘I bring you 
a daughter, Father,’ and spoke no other 
word, only drew the veil from her whose 
hand was still clasped in his. Then to the 
wonderment of all and of Galahad no less 
than all the others, there stood the most 
lovely princess that the world has ever seen, 
with waving black hair which fell to her 
feet, and eyes like sloes for purple-black- 
ness and like stars for brightness, and on 
her head was seta jeweled crown and in 
a robe of richest samite broidered with 

pearls was she habited. She looked upon 
the knight and smiled in so daughterly a 
fashion that without more ado he rose 
from his seat and stepping to her folded 
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her in his arms, and turning to Rymil 
and to Torr he said: ‘Ye indeed have 
found wives for yourselves, but Galahad, 
my son, has given to me a daughter!’ 
‘Then happened a marvelous thing, for 
' when they looked round to see the dame, 
- who had forso long ruled the household 
and tried to wreak such evil, she had van- 
ished and in her place squatted an ugly 
toad. For she was a witch, and it was by 
her speils that Galahad’s dear princess had 
for so long been bound in cruel bondage. 
Nor is there much more to tell, for happi- 
ness takes not long to tell about. Rymil 
and Torr indeed set off each to the land 
where now hereafter he was to dwell, 
while Galahad and his fair one dwelt long 
and happily in the realm which erstwhile 
had been his father’s, seeing that that one 
soon died and left it to them for their en- 
joyment. . And wise men say that Galahad 
and she that was his wife had sons and 
daughters by whom, when they in their 
turn were gone, the land was governed 
with order and with wisdom; nor were 
even the wicked cruel Danes able to pre- 
vail against them till the children of 
Rymil from the West and Torr from the 
North came to help these evil men.” 
HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND, 
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Bessie: 
I like not much the name of Cressie— 
Suggests a salad—don’t care for Tessie— 
A Sunderland sisterly name is Tressie; 
“The Flower of Dunblane” made me par- 
tial to Jessie; 
But best of the kind, in posse or esse, 
Is just Bessie. 


Winnie: 
I’m glad your Christian name is Winnie, 
It’s nicer much than mincing Minnie, 
And far less babyish than Tinnie. 
I do not oft exhort, my dear, 
But let me preach a little here: 
The good, obedient little colt, 
For all that it may frisk and bolt, 
Its mother’s anxious call will heed, 
And instant to her side will speed; 
And so I hope, my darling child, 
You’ll never stray so far and wild, 
You cannot hear upon the air, 
The ‘‘ Winnie!”’ soft de votre mére. 


Maz: 

In vain do I my poor wits tax 

To find a pretty rhyme to Max; 

But may good angels ne’er relax, 
heir efforts, on behalf of Max! 
“May his good fortunes ever wax,— 

Gold come in quarts, and pints, and sacks, 
Pearls on the half-shell served—-and stacks 
Of baseball prizes and kodaks. 

No more at present—only pax 

Vobiscum, merry Master Max! 


Tim: 
Of all the dear, immortal band 
Of little folk, in Dickens’-land, 
I hold the chief is “ Tiny Tim,” 
For all our hearts go out to him, 
Who adds a grace to the story done, 
With his “God bless us, every one!’’ 
But there’s a family who say 
That pretty grace in a different way, 
With smiles, yet eyes a little dim— 
“* God bless us all—but ’specially Tim.” 


te 


YAKOP’s TROUBLE. 


/ 





BY J. DYK. 


Yaxkop lived in the queer old city of Dok- 
kum. You can find it on the map of Hol- 
land way up north in the province of 
Vriesland. The North Sea is kept out of 
the city by the dikes. The country is low 
and flat, but the city is built on a hill so 
that there are several steep streets in it. 
Long, long ago before any cities were 
built by the people of Vriesland, because 
they were savages, they used to flee to this 
hill when the sea flooded the land. Before 
Yakop’s time there had been walls around 
the town, and cannon. All the houses in 
the streets stand in rows like the business 
blocks in cities. In one of these houses 
lived Yakop. It is a custom in this town 
for people to eat a light breakfast of a 
sandwich, and alight tea of another sand- 
wich. One slice is wheat-bread and “the 
lower is brown or black rye-bread. Boys, 
therefore, are always hungry. It ison that 
account that every spare penny that fell 
to a boy for running an errand was 
straightway set on sand, a Dokkum-slang 
for spending money, Nearly every poor 
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widow in the city kept a little snoep-win- 
keltje, that is a little shop with one door 
and one window well filled with candies 
and nuts where little boys were able to 
set their pennies on sand. Yakop was 
always a good customer at nearly all the 
snoep-winkeltjes in the neighborhood, and 
but few of his pennies ever were im- 
prisoned in his bank. 

At onetime his mother, the wife of a 
well-to-do merchant, had a company of 
other wives of well-to-do merchants to 
drink tea with her of an afternoon. These 
good ladies were all koopmanskes. A mer- 
chant is a koopman, therefore his wife is a 
koopmanske. These ladies often visited be- 
tween two and six o’clock in the after- 
noon. It is then the fashion to drink tea. 
Several tiny porcelain cups and saucers 
ina tray, a tea caddy and urn, the latter 
on @ small oil stove with transparent and 
pictured sides, and a kettle of water on 
glowing peat coals in a decorated sheet- 
iron fire pot on the floor beside the mis- 
tress of the house, cookies, cream and 
rock candies are part and parcel of the tea. 
The ladies do fancy work, but chiefly sip 
tea, nibble at a cooky or rock candy and 
chat. 

The tea party was well under way 
when Yakop came in from school. Asa 
good boy he removed his cap, greeted his 
mother by a Dag, Moeke, that is a short for 
Good-day, Mamma, and then each koop- 
manske in due order. They also greeted 
Yakop in return with a kindly Dag, Ya- 
kopke, that is short for Good-day, little 
Jacob, or with a Zoo zoo, lief Yonkye, that 
is, So so, dear little boy. For Yakop was 
a general favorite with all the koopman- 
skes, several of whom he called tante or 
auntie because of goodies and pennies they 
gave him. His moeke gave him a cooky 
and rock candy, tea not being thought 
wholesome for a boy, and then sent him 
for more cookies. She gave him change 
for the purpose. In a short time he re- 
turned and placed the cookies and several 
pennies on the table. Moeke counted the 
pennies. There were but ten, there should 
be five more. Could it be that her boy 
was dishonest; that he had been tempted 
to visit a snoep-winkeltje, and there, boy- 
fashion, to set the five cents on sand? 

Moeke’s fair name for bringing up a 
good boy was in danger before all the 
koopmanskes, and her heart was shocked 
at Yakop’s dishonesty. She turned very 
earnest eyes to him and slowly said: 
‘** Yakop, tell me, what have you done 
with those five cents?” 

Yakop felt deeply hurt and troubled that 
his dear mamma should think he had been 
doing wrong. He answered with a very 
red face: ‘‘Those are the pennies Koop- 
man Kingma gave to me, truly, Mamma.” 

Now it happened that Koopmanske 
Kingma was one of the party of tea- 
drinkers. She felt that now, perhaps, 
some of the company might think her 
husband to be dishonest and that he had 
kept back some of the change. So she 
said very kindly: ‘‘ Maybe, now, Yakop is 
not dishonest, but that Koopman Kingma 
has made a mistake in counting.” 

Yakop began to think a great deal of 
Koopmanske Kingma and secretly thought 
he would soon visit this good tante and 
have some more of her nice cakes. 

But Moeke was not satisfied. ‘‘ Come, 
come,” she said; ‘‘ Yakop, empty your 
pocket.” Now Yakop wore knee-trousers 
and could only boast one pocket. I think 
every boy ought to have at least five 
pockets. Of course, it being a boy’s pocket 
it was stuffed chock-full. This Yakop 
knew, and he hesitated to obey. His 
mamma, who surely thought she had 
found out her little boy, said with a sor- 
rowful and stern voice: “Come, quick!” 

There was great trouble in Yakop’s 
mind and a crimson blush on his face. 
Who ever saw a boy in such trouble be- 
fore? His mamma and several good ladies 
thought he was naughty, and, on. the 
other hand, there was the danger they 
would find out all the secrets of his one 
and only pocket. But there was no help 
for it. Slowly the hand passed in and 
out and laid its notions on the table. All 
the koopmanskes stopped tea-drinking and 
were looking on. At first all were very 
sober, but very soon all began to smile 
and glance at one another and shrug their 








shoulders as Yakop'’s hand brought to 
sight the bric-a-brac of a boy’s pocket. 
There were two or three yellow handker- 
chiefs, a sponge to wipe the slate, pieces 
of slate and lead pencils, and parts of clay 
pipestems, a small tin tube to blow peas 
and paper wads, a knife and several but- 
tons, cords to play horse with, marbles, 
hazelnuts, a piece of sweet apple partly 
eaten and browned, a piece of colored 
glass,a strapfor whipping pennies (which 
is a Dutch game for boys). But no pennies 
were brought to sight. There was adead 
calm. It was so still that the ticking of 
the clock and the singing of the teakettle 
sounded very loud. 

**Ts that all?” sounded Mamma’s voice? 

With drooping eyes, which he covered 
with his free arm, Yakop dived once more 
into his pocket and brought out a chunk 
of painter’s putty, used by boys to mold 
into little dolls. He had hoped to keep 
this sticky treasure out of sight and spare 
a scolding for having it in his pocket. 
But the worst had come. 

As soon as it was on the table all eyes 
lighted, anda cry of joy and surprise rang 
out. For there sure enough were the lost 
five pennies hugging closely to the sticky 
putty. Yakop heard the cry and ventured 
to drop his arm and peep from under it. 
Instantly he saw. Quick as thought the 
pennies were loosened from the putty and, 
seizing all his traps in both hands, he 
darted away and out of the room, glad 
at last to b2 found honest. 

Sopus, N. Y. 
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A LUCKY BLOW. 
BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN. 


HERE is a story that proves the old say- 
ing that ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The incident happened in the State of 
Washington, and not very far from 
Olympia, the capital. 

Most boys have read of the cougar, a 
fierce animal of the same family as the 
panther. Cougars are not very numerous, 
fortunately, because they are among the 
most dangerous of American wild beasts. 
When full grown they measure from seven 
to nine feet from “ tip to tip”; that is, from 
the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
stand.about as high as our largest dogs. 
In color they are a light brown. Tho ex- 
ceedingly fierce, they are also cowardly, 
and will run away if they are attacked; 
but they will creep near a man, or a deer 
or other animals, such as mountain goats, 
sheep and cattle, and, having sprung sud- 
denly upon them, seize them by the 





throat with a grip which generally is not. 


loosened until they have sucked the life 
blood of their prey. ; 

Usually they keep ata distance from the 
settlements; but sometimes their cry, 
** Hoo-hoo,” which sounds very much like 
the human voice, can be heard around the 
edge of the clearings, and on rare occa- 
sions they come out of their forest haunts 
into thickly settled places. One of them, 
indeed this very year, wandered into the 
city of Seattle, and was shot, after it had 
created not a little alarm among pedes- 
trians. One of its performances was an 
attempt to board an electric car. It is 
thought that these rovers are beasts that 
have lost their mates, and in searching 
for them go at random in every direction. 


” But to the story. 


Two little boys, whose names were Fred_ 
die and Tom, set out for school one fine 
summer morning a little over a year ago. 
Fred was seven years old, and Tom, who 
was nearly eleven, felt that his little broth- 
er was his especial charge. Their mother 
had made them up a lunch; for the dis- 
tance to school was too great to permit 
them to come home at dinner-time. Fred 
carried the bread and cheese in a little 
basket, while Tom had a bottle of milk 
under his arm—a good, large, strong 
bottle. 

‘“‘Take good care of Freddie, Tom!” 
said their mother, as she kissed them good- 
by. 

Tom always liked to be told this; and he 
would straighten back his sturdy shoul- 
ders, and hold his curly head a little higher 
every time it was said to him. 

** Yes, Mother,” he answered. 
along, Fred, or we'll be late.” 

And away the little fellows trudged, 


** Come 





while their mother went back into the 

house, breathing, as she always did when 

the boys left home, a brief prayer to Him 

who 

“O’er the loving and the gentle gives His holy 
angels charge.” 

Between the boys’ home and the school- 
house was a piece of woods where tall 
maple, ash and cottonwood trees grew, 
with a dense undergrowth of alder. It 
was a lonely looking place, especially 
because the road did not go straight 
through it, but turned first to one side 
and then to another to avoid trees that 
had seemed too big tocut. So tall and 
close together were the trees, that thesun 
could not find its way through the leaves, 
and even on the brightest days it was 
always dark and gloomy. The _ boys 
always liked to hurry through it, and 
this morning they quickened their steps 
as soon as they got within the shadow, 
taking opposite sides of the wagon track, 
so as not to be in each other’s way. 

They had just passed the first turn in 
the road when a crackling noise was 
heard in the woods on Freddie’s side. Be- 
fore they had time to speak to each other, 
a lithe brown form leaped from between 
two alder bushes, and, ‘alighting in the 
center of the road, stood facing the boys. 
They did not know what it was, but see- 
ing it crouch for a spring, Tom ran to 
get between it and Freddie. There was a 
deep hole in the road, which he had to 
go around, and, delayed by this, he saw 
the creature spring forward at Freddie, as 
a cat springs upon a mouse, and, striking 
the little fellow with one of its powerful 
paws, bear him to the earth. Poor little 
Freddie, too much surprised and fright- 
ened to cry, lay prostrate, the beast, 


which was a cougar of the largestsize, ~ 


standing over him, its horrible fangs glis- 
tening as it made ready to seize him by the 
throat. 

There was only one thing for Tom todo, 
and he did it. Seizing his milk bottle by 
the neck, he swung it above his head and 
then, as he sprang forward, brought it 
down with all the strength of which his 
young arm was capable, between the cou- 
gar’s eyes. It was a well-aimed blow, 
and strong enough to smash the bottle into 
a dozen fragments. ‘The milk ran into the 
cougar’s eyes and down his nose into Fred- 
die’s face. Never was a cougar more 
astonished. Bottles of milk and little 
boys were things it did not know anything 
about, and it gave a great bound over 
Freddie’s head, as he lay quietly on, the 
ground, and disappeared into the woods. 

‘* Did it hurt you, Freddie?” asked Tom. 

‘*Guess not,” was the little fellow’s 
answer, as he rose to his feet. 

‘* Oh, he did, Freddie,” exclaimed Tom. 
“There’s blood on your coat and the 
sleeve’s all torn.” 

Fred looked at the place indicated and 
burst into tears. 

‘‘There’s blood running down my arm,” 
he cried. 

‘+ Let’s run home,” answered his brother; 
and taking the little fellow’s uninjured 
arm, he ran along through the mud. by 
his side. 

Freddie almost fainted from the loss of 
blood; but his mother, who saw them com- 
ing, knew something must be the matter, 
and hurried to meet them and without wait- 
ing to hear the story, which Tom told as 
he ran beside her to the house, seized the 
little boy in her arms and bore him home 
as fast as her feet could carry her. The 
doctor, when summoned, found it neces- 
sary to put several stitches in Freddie’s 
wound, which the cougar had made by the 
stroke of its paw; but the little fellow was 
soon himself again and not a little proud 
of his scars. 

The cougar did not fare so well; for 
when Tom told his father of the adventure 
he called two neighbors to his assistance, 
and, armed with rifles, they set out for the 
forest, where, after a few hours’ hunt, in 
which Hero, a splendid black hound, did 
his share of the work, they came upon the 
cougar and shot it. The skin was given to 


Tom, asa reward for his rescue of his 
brother, and it lies on the floor before the 
boys’ bed in their little attic room, Fred- 
die carries in his pocket one of the claws 
that made the scars upon his arm, 
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PEBBLES. 


WANTED: a skillful dentist to fill the 
teeth of a gale.—Exchange. 


....“*She’s came in, Papa.” ‘‘ She’s come 
in, you should say, Dorothy. Your gram- 
mar is very bad.” “Is she, Papa? What 
did she do?”’—Somerville Journal. 


....A Pat Reply.—Customer (in a restau- 
rant): ‘See here, waiter, I’ve found a 
button in this salad.” Waiter: “That is 
all right, sir; it is a part of the dressing.””— 
New York Press. 


....“*Do yourun your household?” ‘No, 
my wife runs that.’”’ ‘“Ah,I see; you run 
the office.” ‘‘No, the janitor runs that.” 
“What do you run?’ ‘“ Well, I run back. 
and forth.”’—Truth. 


..-.°* Who’s the military man?” ‘‘Which 
one?” ‘Fellow with the straight shoul- 
ders and fierce look.” “Him? He’s no 
military man; he’s broken a suspender but- 
ton!”—Chicago News. 

...-**He’s a great editor, isn’t he?’ said 
one reporter to another. ‘1 should say so. 
Why, he gets so used to saying ‘we’ that he 
often puts two fares in the street-car ticket 
box.’’— Washington Star. 


...-Hiram Daly: “ Mrs. M. E. Grant im- 
ports all her servants.” Biddles Kip: 
*‘Doesn’t that infringe the law?” Hiram 
Daly: “‘I don’t know. She probably thinks 
they should come in free, as raw materials.” 
—Puck. 


....Alice’s grandpapa had set her bantam 
hen on eleven cunning white eggs, and 
Alice was greatly interested in watching 
the result. One day she ran into the house 
calling excitedly, ‘Mamma, Mamma, two 
chickens have bloomed!”’ 





... Little Four-year-old: ‘Mamma, we 
had a bootiful time at schcol singing, after 
we had said our A, B, C’s.’”’ “ What did 
you sing, my dear?” ‘‘‘ Ye Christian he- 
roes, go for Blaine,’ and ‘Where, oh, where 
are the Three Blue Children?”’ 


....'* Papa, when a man takes up the law 
it means he starts in being a lawyer, doesn’t 
it?’ “Yes.” ‘And when he’s a judge and 
lays down the law is that whenhe quits?” 
But his father told him it was time he was 
in bed long ago.—Kate Field’s Washington. 


....Took the Wind out of his Sails.— 
Waggs (to young matron with the peram- 
bulator): ‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. Fullbloom! 
Are you taking the son out for an airing, 
or the heir out for a sunning?” Mrs. 
Fullbloom: ‘‘ Neither, Mr. Waggs. Baby 
is a girl.’’—Life. 


....A tramp recently entered a bank and 
addressing the urbane cashier, asked for five 
dollars. ‘“‘Five dollars!’ exclaimed the 
cashier; ‘“‘isn’t that ‘rather steep? I should 
think a quarter would be about your size, 
wouldn’t it?’ ‘“ Well,” said the tramp; 
‘if you think you understand this begging 
business better than I do, perhaps we had 
best change places.” —Texas Siftings. 


....“*What a wonderful thing electric 
light is.” ‘Yes, itis wonderful. I expect 
after awhile it will be used to make the crops 
grow instead of the sun.” “There are 
some crops that now thrive by electric 
light.” ‘‘Nonsense!”’ ‘ No nonsense about 
it. There are lots of young men here in 
New York who sow most of their wild oats 
by the electric light.” —Texas Siftings. 


....A. Boomerang —‘‘ Oh, misery,”’ cried 
the editor. ‘“ What’s the matter now?” 
“IT just threw a poet out of the window; 
and his wife, who was waiting for him 
below, has presented one of our insurance 
coupons at the cashier’s desk. He had it 
on him! Another five hundred dollars 
gone, when two dollars would have bought 
not only his poem but his everlasting grat- 
itude.”’— Puck. 


....°' Sir,” said a fierce lawyer, ‘“‘do you, 
on your oath, swear that this is not your 
handwriting?” ‘I think not,’ was the cool 
reply. ‘Does it resemble your writing?” 
“*T can’t say it does.” ‘‘ Do you swear that 
it does not resemble your writing?’ ‘I 
do.” “Do you take your oath that this 
writing does not resemble yours?” ‘“‘ Y-e-s, 
sir.”’ ‘* Now, how do you know?” ‘‘’Cause 
I can’t write.” 


...A teacher who had asked a girl to 
purchase a grammar received the following 
note from the little girl’s mother: ‘‘I do 
not desire that Mattie shall ingage in 
grammar, as I prefer her to ingage in 
more yousful studies, and can learn her to 
speak and write proper myself. I went 
through two grammars, and I can’t say as 
they did me no good. I prefer Mattie to 
ingage in German and drawing and vokal 
music on the piano.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 





QUOTATION PUZZLE, 
* O * O * 


* 0 * O # 
* O * O * 
* 0 * O * 
* O * O * 


The central letters down form the name 
of a poet. The lines across are poets. 

A selection is made from the writings of 
each poet by which the puzzle is to be 
guessed. 

Across: 

1. “ Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed with soft airs and fed with 
dew.” 
2. ‘* Mid pleasures and palaces tho we may 
roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.’’ 
3. ‘‘ Then gently scorn your brother man; 
Still gentler, sister woman; 
Tho they may go a-kennip wrong, 
To step aside is human.” 
4. ‘‘Oft in the stilly night ere slumbers 
chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light of other 
days around me.” 


5. ‘“ The magic moon is breaking, like con- 
querer from the east, 
And the joyous world partaking of 
her golden fairy feast.”’ 
The Center down: 
“Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but 
flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against 
the wind!’ 
TWELVE HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

. Do go away, you bother me! 
1 met her at the ball. 
She came, late as it was 
She was famous, ere she was fourteen. 
The monk eyed him suspiciously. 
She comes from a musical family. 
Go, attempt it, anyway! 

§. Bedlam! Babel! Be quiet. 

9. We should like te be arrayed in the 
national flag. 

10, From Jamaica to New York is 4 pleas- 
ant Journey. 

11, Over in that field I see lots of oxalis. 

12. I will put this alkalion your dress to 
take out the spot. A. R.—13 YEARS, 

WORD-SQUARE, 
* &@ & & & 
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APSE Ss 


* @ @& © 


1. Manila hemp. 2. A certain fish of 
deep waters, 3. The nest of a bird of prey. 
the 
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\ Send 
it Back 


4. Boats belonging to galleys. 5. A loose 
flowing garment like a cloak. 
I. 8. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2ist. 
THREE DIAMONDS. 
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Extract of BEE. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Found. 





<= Washboards 


place of Pearline, be honest—send tt back, 336 J. 


Send to A MOUR & CO., Chica c 
tor Gook nok showing tase of ARMOUR'S 


Make It Warm. 


Bobbing up and down over them is pretty hot 
That rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 
tire you out, and wear holes in light and 
delicate summer garments, 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 
Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 
washboard, and the warm work. 
more time to yourself—and saves your money. 


Why don’t you 


It gives you 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ‘‘ this is as good as”’ or “‘ the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends = something in | 
MES PYLE, N. Y. | 





GINGER' CHAMPAGNE 
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Von-@lcoholic. 


Strictly a Temperance Drink, 


A perfect summer beverage prepared after our own 
special formula, from the waters of the famous “ Manitou” 
effervescent springs, with an absolutely pure ginger extract 


obtained direct from the root. 
increasing very rapidly on its merits. 


ordinary ginger. 
used for. 
you will use it always. 


The sale of this article is 
It is superior to the 


Also for all purposes that that article is 
Try the “ Manitou” ginger champagne once, and 


Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant use. Address for literature, 


MANITOU MINERAL WATER 


CO., Manitou Springs, Colo. 


Sold by all first-class groceries. _Also by all druggists. 











00 NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, 
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EPENDENT”’ recommends us as 
Tailors and pee , they 

It is said that our house gives the best ami 

) is probably true: for’ 30° one , hem - , 

} ie, for ” ex) 

one business should warrant a oun see 


E, 0. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER ANG IMPORTER, 


5 OPPOSITE ) 
(CITY HALL Park. f 


245 BROADWAY, 








Se USS le tae!) state ieail, 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 














Complexion Powder 


4s a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 


unpleasantly noticeable. 
perhaps most assuring, 


The test of time is 
and Pozzoni’s 


Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


in popularity for thirty years, 


Uric Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
Qgout or rheumatism. Dr. L. a. 

a N. Y., says: ‘* I improve 
Fa y trom the use of this valuable 

wi a ay hy 
‘omnes 

thing 

gouty folks. ic Aci 
iat! 8, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
gmactual outbreak of gout occurs.’? Dr. Page iseminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. Itis As positive cure for Kidney 
mphiet. 


troubles. Send for 
AY, NEW YORK. 







Bladder 
OFFICE : 945 BROAD 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popslar resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the year. 











levator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces 
Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof. 
Suites of rooms with private baths. 

wn Tennis, 


Croquet, etc, 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and all remedial ap- 





pliances. 
New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex un- 
surpassed in elegance and completeness. 


Send for IWustrated Circular. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
_ United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE léta, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

the latest improvements have been placed in 

the new building, with a and very attractive 

tal Dining-room. connecting with the old well- 
own “ Taylor’s urant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, July 21st, 1882.) 

SUGAR.—Refined steady and quiet, with cut 
loaf quoted at 5@5t¢c.; crushed, 5@5iéc.; pow- 
dered, 4 11-16@¢%c.; granulated, 4 5-16@4}éc. 
mould “A,” 4 7-16@4 9-l6c.; Columbia “ A,’ 
4 1-16@4 3-Mc. 

COFFEE.—Javo, 27@30c.; Maracaibo, 15@23c.; 
Mocha, 22@23c.; Brazil, 13@lic.; Laguayra, 16@ 
2ic. 

TEA.—Formosa, 2@4A4c.; Japan,15@3lc.; Amoy, 
15@16c.; Fuhchau, 18@27c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves dull 
and lower at 6@9%c. for country dressed veals, 
74@l0c. for city dressed. Dressed mutton, 
quiet at 8@lic.; dressed lambs, slow at 9@13c. 
Poor to good sheep are quoted at $3.50@5.50 per 
100 Ibs.; medium to prime lambs at $6.50@7.35; 
cull sheep at $3. State hogs, $6.1 with 
good oaes a trifie higher.” 


PROVISIONS.—Mess pork is quoted at $12 
@138 for old; short clear, $14@17; family, $15.50 
@lv%. Beef, quiet and generally steady, with city 
extra; India mess, quoted at $12.50@13.50; family, 
$9@10: packet, $6.50@8.50. Beef hams are in 
light request at $17. Cut meats firm in price, 
with pickled hams at 1134@12c.; smoked, 18@ 
18%c.; pickled shoulders, 744c.; smoked, 734c.; 
pickled bellies, 9@94c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.-A fair demand for 
domestic and foreign trade has characterized 
the flour market this week,and steady prices 
have prevailed ov all brands. Local trading 
has been larger in high grade patents and win- 
ter wheat straights. Quotations are as follows: 
City mill, West Indies, $4.25@4.40; patents, 
$4.40@4.75; winter wheat, low grade, $2.15@3.15; 
choice to fancy, $4.50@4.40; Minnesota, spring 
wheat, fancy, $4.65@4.75; rye mixtures, $3.10 
@3.60. Rye flour, heavy and dull, at $3.75. 
Buckwheat grain, dull, at 58. Corn meal, 
steady; Brandywine, $3.15, and Western, $2.75 
@3.10. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—A week of hot weath- 
er has helped the corn crop, and with the 
continuance of such weather the crop will be a 
good one. The Department of Agriculture, fig- 
uring on the return of statistics for July, gives 
the following averages of corn and grain: Corn, 
81.1; winter wheat, 89.6; spring wheat, 90.9. The 
average condition of corn last year for this month 
was 92.8. Nevertheless, there will be no de- 
ficiency due to poor weather, unless there is neg 
lect of cultivation. Under such conditions corn 
is firm and steady, with little change in quoted 
prices from last week. Ungraded mixed and 
white is quoted at 54@é8c.; No. 2, mixed, 554 2- 
553%4c. Wheat shows the same condition as corn, 
and quotations are: ungraded spring and winter 
red, 7744@%c.; No. 2 Northern, 81@81%c.; No. 1 
Northern, 88144@8944c.; No. 3 hard winter, 774<c.; 
No. 2 red, 8844c. On fancy hay there is a contin- 
ued firmness at 85@90c., and other grades are 
from 75c. down to 60c. Straw remains unchanged 


with long rye at 55c; short rye, 45@50c.; wheat 
and oat straw, 40@45c. Be F 


tatoes larger quanti- 
land, and prices are 


t 
Jersey or Long Island. Long Island potatoes 
per bbl. in _ sell for $1.06 with Southern 


. 


mds and culls can be ob- 


Long sland cabbages are at 
1 
West vary from $1 to 2.50 per bbl. Long Island 
peas are scarce, and they sell at $1.50 per bag; 
st beans at 50c. per bag; ellow and white 
squash from Long a, 1 per bbl. Fine 
Jersey Acme tomatoes <= as h as 2 per 
bushel crate, but other es sell from 75c. to 
$i per crate. 

GREEN FRUITS.—Poor stock of apples is 
plenty and dull, and a demand for choice hand- 
picked ones forces up high pee Such ones can 
sell for $3.50 per bbl., while rer grades can 
only demand $1 per bbl. he Southern Le 
Conte are lower at 75c.@$1 per crate. 
The early common ones from nearer points are 
cheap and plentiful. Peaches are cheaper. 

fancy varieties, $2 per case; Maryland 
and Delaware per crate, 50c.@$1.37. The latter 
are common kinds, such as the early Hales and 
Alexanders. Ordinary Southern re are un- 
ce! . but fancy ones reach 10@18c. per tb. 
Huckleberries low and plentiful, at 5@8c. per qt.; 
raspberries slow, at 5@6c. per cup; prime green 
= tries, 6@7c. per qt.; fair blackberries, 

@llc. per qt.; currants, 8@10c. per qt. Poor 
muskmelons are a drug in the market, 


ut on 
ones rule firm, at $3 per bbl., and waterm: ; 
at $15@30 per 100. 95 gi 


somewhat uncertain in butter, but the prevail- 
opinion is that prices will still sétenne a 


ery sells for 18@19c., and best Western dairy for 
Vie. A slight increase in the price of cheese has 
been marked this week, and fancy celored sells 


for 9c., and white is str “| close to it at 834c. 
Fair to good cheese sade ter 734@8e. —— 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Trade i ultry i 
dull,and for the rest of the eoneon vecel te will 


. 


to cold: 
storage holdings rather than be ZA Spring 


ch ’ 

ehoicest broilers. Fancy eggs retain th 

a pao ry! Ne. par = uo but voy & fair lots go at 
a few choice mar ve reae 

higher figure than 17c. extn 
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Farm ans Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


et eee THE EXPOSI- 





BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





THE Columbian Exposition which is to 
open at Chicago within a few months 
should be regarded by Americans as 
a great educational institution. It will 
afford lessons in every branch of indus- 
try and be a means of not only dis- 
playing to other nations what we have ac- 
complished, but it will show us as well 
what they have done, and will make us 
better acquainted among ourselves and 
with our own progress. 

None of our producing or industrial 
classes can be more benefited by a careful 
and intelligent study of the lessons of the 
Exposition than the farmers, because this 
will be the greatest agricultural display 
that the world has ever seen. 

In some sections an effort has been made 
to belittle the Exposition by saying that it 
was to be merely a great stock show. This 
assertion is as untrue as it is unjust. Agri- 
culture is not by any means to be made an 
overshadowing feature, but it will be ele- 
vated to its true place of dignity and im- 
portance among the other great interests 
represented. An industry that engages 
forty per cent. of our population should 
not be made little of in our great National 
Exhibition, nor should it (nor will it) be 
the means of making the Exhibition sub- 
ject to criticism, if it is placed in the very 
front rank. We are claiming that we are an 
agricultural nation, are endeavoring to 
secure a strong footing among the food ex- 
porting nations of the world, and we can 
hardly impress this claim upon our visitors 
if we seem ashamed of our agricultural 
exhibit. 

A visit to the Exhibition grounds even at 
this time indicates that the space and 
housing provided for agricultural displays 
will be ample, and a visit to the offices and 
a talk with the chiefs of the various de- 
partments shows that the gentlemen in 
charge are determined to make as credita 
ble a showing as untiring energy and devo- 
tion to the work can accomplish. Besides 
the agricultural display proper, the sub- 
branches of horticulture, forestry and dairy- 
ing have buildings and organizations to 
themselves, thus insuring much more com- 
plete detail in the work than if all were 
grouped together. 

The Agricultural building, 5v0x800 feet 
in size, promises to be one of the finest 
structures of the Exposition. It is finely 
situated near the shore of Lake Michigan, 
and is almost surrounded by the lagoons 
that lead into the park from the lake. The 
style of architecture is classic renaissance, 
the design being bold and heroic. The 
main entrance leads through an opening 
64 feet wide into a vestibule, from which 
entrance is had to the rotunda, 100 feet in 
diameter. The glass dome surmounting 
this is 130 feet high. : 

The Horticultural hall, 1,000x287 feet, is 
the largest ever erected for a horticultural 
exhibition, having nearly 90,000 square feet 
more of floor space than the combined floor 
areas of the buildings used for a similar 
purpose at the Centennial, New Orleans 
and Paris. The dome is 187 feet in diameter 
by 113 feet in hight on the inside. 

The Forestry building is a unique struc- 
ture, 200x500 feet, the architecture being 
very properly of @ rustic order to as great a 
degree as is conformable with the economic 
uses of the structure. For the first time in 
our national exhibitions the science of For- 
estry will be properly brought to the front, 
and the educational value of this display 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

The Dairy building, 95x200 feet, will be a 
storehouse of practical information in a 
branch of our agriculture which is capable 
of very great extension; and will, perhaps, 
attract farmers more than any other por- 
tion of the Exhibition. 

In addition to these buildings, commodi- 
ous pens and sheds will be erected for the 
proper housing of live stock, and a novel 
feature will be the assembly-room, with a 
seating capacity of about 1,500, which will 
furnish facilities for the meetings of agri- 
cultural societies, and for lectures upon 
every subject of interest connected with 
live-stock, agriculture and the allied in- 
dustries. 

As it is hardly practicable to exhibit 
crops in process of growth and culture, the 
agricultural display must be mainly illus- 








trative of the finished products, with sta- 
tistical compendiums. Wheat and corn, 
for instance, will be shown in such man- 
ner that the appearance and value of varie- 
ties may be determined. Statistics will 
show the difference in yield, and the States 
or sections where the varieties are at their 
best. The display by States will show ata 
glance what are the leading products of 
each. Thusan intending immigrant who 
desires to engage in a given branch of agri- 
culture, may determine the State best 
suited to his needs, and so narrow down 
his line of inquiry. 

Manufactured products of agriculture 
will also be displayed, such as starches, 
sugars, etc., together with the raw material, 
thus affording suggestions for the fullest 
and most profitable utilization of various 
crops; and, so far as possible, the processes 
and machinery employed will also be 
shown. 

But the main purpose of the Agricultural 
Hall will be to show en masse the extent 
and variety of the agricultural resources of 
the nation. This in itself will be enough, 
because it will compel the observer to some 
reflection upon the value and magnitude of 
this industry. 

Horticulture, which has been called the 
“jewelry of agriculture,’’ lends itself more 
readily to the display of cultural processes 
than does agriculture. Consequently there 
will be some out-of-door planting of fruits 
and flowers, while the Hall, with its great 
glass-inclosed areas, will serve every need 
of the professional horticulturist. 

Some twenty-five acres has been alloted 
for the open ground display, and this will 
be carefully planted to serve the double 
purpose of decoration and utility. 

In the courts of the mainehall will be 
bearing orange trees and other semi-tropi- 
cal fruits from Florida and California, and 
beneath the great dome will be a tropical 
garden containing palms, bamboos, giant 
cacti, tree-ferns, etc. 

The practical horticulturist who desires 
to enlarge his knowledge of his profession, 
and the amateur who is investigating as to 
how and with what he may best ornament 
his home grounds, will alike find here the 
living object-lessons of which they are in 
search. 

The manufactured products of horticul- 
ture will demand even.a greater share of 
attention than those of agriculture. We 
are developing so rapidly in this matter 
that one of the most encouraging features 
of the horticultural outlook is that so large 
a share of the products may be put upon 
the market in a preserved or manufactured 
stafe. That our growers are not wholly 
dependent upon the immediate sale of their 
fresh products will be amply illustrated. 
California will show in particular its wines 
and raisins, and a multiplicity of dried 
fruits. Cider, vinegar and the expressed 
juices of fruits will suggest a widening of 
this branch of manufacture. Fruits made 
into jams, jellies, marmalades, and canned, 
preserved and glacéd will show in how 
many tempting forms they may be pre- 
pared. The display of prepared vegetables 
will be of equal interest to gardeners, show- 
ing how their crops may be dried, canned, 
pickled, etc. There will also be shown the 
best methods of preserving by cold stor- 
age and by chemical appliances, as well as 
modern appurtenances for packing and 
shipping. 

In the Dairy building the actual processes 
of work will be shown on a scale never be- 
fore attempted at on exposition. It will 
contain not only a complete display of dairy 
products and appliances, but also a dairy 
school, in connection with which will be 
conducted a series of tests for determining 


| the relative merits of different breeds of 


dairy cattle as butter and milk producers. 
The operating room in which the Model 
Dairy will be conducted is 25x100 feet, and 
on two sides of the room are amphitheater 
seats capable of accommodating four hun- 
dred spectators. This dairy school should be 
the means of showing us the value of com- 
petent dairy instruction, and be the fore- 
runner of a complete system of dairy schools 
in connection with our other lines of agri- 
cultural education. 

In the Forestry department the buildivg 
itself will be largely illustrative. The 
veranda, having a total length of some 
1,400 feet, will have its roof supported by 
a series of columns composed of three tree- 
trunks each 25 feet in length; the largest 16 
to 20 inches in diameter, the others smaller. 
These trunks, which are all left in their 
natural order with bark undisturbed, are 
contributed by the different States and 
Territories of the Union and by foreign 
countries, each aiming to furnish its most 
characteristic trees. The sides of the build- 
ing will be constructed of slabs with the 
bark removed, the wood being left in its 
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natural state. The main entrances and 
the interior will show many different kinds 
of wood elaborately finished, 

The tree trunks which form the veranda 
colonnade will each bear a tablet with the 
common and scientific name of the tree, the 
State or country from which it came, and 
such information as can be briefly given as 
to the quantity of such timber in that 
region. The comprehensiveness of the dis- 
play inside will be a surprise and revelation 
to those who think of forestry only as the 
work of growing trees, and who imagine 
that to be the whole scope of our Forestry 
department. The display will aim to in- 
clude a complete collection of useful tim- 
bers in the rough, as logs and sections of 
trees. Then will come samples of all kinds 
used in building or the manufactures, cut 
into such shapes and sizes as are in common 
commercial use. 

The places from which these are obtained, 
as well as the available quantities will be 
given; as also the tensile strength, purposes 
for which adapted, etc.,so that one may 
judge as to reliable values, 

Ornamental woods and veneers and the 
objects manufactured from them will form 
a class by themselves, and will teach us 
something of the value and uses of veneers, 
of bird’s-eye maple, willows, etc. 

The value of the by-products of timber, 
such as tan-bark, turpentine and charcoal 
will be shown. And in every way that it 
can be done, lessons will be inculcated as to 
our need for some systematic plan of forest 
planting and management. 

In the Live-stock department probably 
every recognized breed will be shown, in 
sufficient numbers to enable the farmer to 
make a comprehensive study of the merits 
of each. Andin the Machinery Hall he may 
examine every tool and iraplement that has 
been devised to assist him in the cultivation 
of the soil. 

These, briefly, are the things which the 
Exhibition wili show in the interest of agri- 
culture. The display is not designed merely 
to amuse, but to instruct. In the various 
buildings will be gathered many of the rare 
and beautiful and wonderful products of 
the whole world. Time spent in viewing 
these will be well spent. But any man en- 

ed in the occupation of agriculture who 
makes such viewing and sight-seeing the 
first purpose uf his visit to Chicago will 
miss the greatest good that the Fair has to 
offer him. 

The work of the farmer is continually 
broadening, and to be successful he must 
attain a continually wider knowledge of 
the world’s work. The farmer who remains 
at home year after year, cultivating the 
same land with the same crops in the same 
manner, does not advance much in his occu- 
pation. We all know that we can learn 
something from visiting a neighbor whose 
methods differ somewhat from our own; 
more from visiting a distant county or 
State where the methods diifer more widely. 
At Chicago we shall see the fruits of the 
diverse methods of the world’s agriculture, 
and it should carry some lesson for every 
one. Time and money spent in the carcful 
study of the agricultural exhibits should 
be well repaid by making us a nation of 
better farmers as well as by inculcating a 
higher appreciation of the dignity of the 
occupation. 

FRANKLIN, O. 


ABOUT SELECTING FRUIT. 


BY E,. P. POWELL. 

















THis is an article for city purchasers. 
Fruit is like meat, it hasits fancy grades 
and its comparatively inferior. A fruit 
grower knows the difference. The fruit 
buyer is often guided only by the appear- 
ance—especially the color. Red fruit in 
most markets sells better than white. or 
yellow. Begin with strawberries. Some of 
the very best sorts are neither the largest 
nor the brightest colored. Among the best 
are Gypsy, and on clay soil Sharpless. But 
Cumberland averages everywhere exceed- 
ingly well, and so does Bubach. Some per- 
sons prefer a tart berry, somea sweet. The 
proper thing to doisto insist on having 
berries by name. Buy until you find a sort 
that suits your taste; then get that when 
youcan. Some strawberries are solid, and 
good for canning, but are poor for table use 
when uncooked. Among them are Wilson, 
Warfield and Crescent. Some years a berry 
is very good, and the next year merely 
worthless—for instance, the Haverland, 
which wet seasons is soft and flavorless. It 
is not true that very large strawberries are 
comparatively poor in flavor. On the con- 
trary, we are now getting enormous fruit 
of richest quality. 

Raspberries» should not be selected for 
scarlet color alone. The best canning berry 
in existence is the Shaffer’s Colossal, a pur - 
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ple fruit. Turner, on the contrary, is large, 


bright red, and high quality. Golden Queen 
isa shade better than the handsome Cuth- 
bert. The best raspberry must not be dry, 
but full of juice.,If I were a buyer I would 
take such fruit only after having sampled 
it, and then the question of color should 
not in the least enter into my decision. The 
selection of black-caps should depend on 
size and juiciness. Some varieties are very 
seedy; and if to be used for canning, they 
are positively injurious as an article of 
food. 

Of the blackberries, the Agawamand the 
Taylor stand for a grade of fruit far higher 
than the Snyder and Wachusetts. In mar- 
ket I find that almost all berries of this 
sort pass both with dealers and consumers 
as Lawtons. Very few real Lawton black- 
berries are raised or sold. It is a berry 
now in the main rejected by planters. The 
most common berry in market is the Sny- 
der; after this the Kittatinny; while in 
Southern markets and in New York 
the Wilson and Wilson, Jr., are very 
common. A plump berry is the only sort 
to be selected for either table or canning. 
The Agawam is not so large as some others, 
but has no hard core; and that is a matter 
to be specially looked after. Reject berries 
that are half seeds and core. The best sorts 
will melt in your mouth, but the poorer 
sorts are dry and hard or sour. A real 
Lawton is the sourest of all fruits, unless 
very thoroughly ripened; and it is not ripe 
when black any more thana Concord grape 
is. 
I have had the most difficulty in coaxing 
my customers to buy white currants. Now 
many of them will buy no others; in that 
they are rational. The poorest currant 
that grows is the Cherry; yet it is most 
called for. Of large reds Versailles and 
Fay are about alike and are the best; but 
White Grape is sweeter and richer than 
either. The currant is so thoroughly a 
wholesome fruit that it is an important 
matter to have it at its best. The really 
finest flavored is a well- grown White Dutch; 
bat in the long run you will find the 
White Grape currant to be the one to buy. 
Thisis a translucent large white. For ef- 
fect it may be best to order White Grape 
and Versailles or Fay half and half. The 
beauty of the mixture on the table is thus 
enhanced. But for jelly buy if possible 
white currants. They make a beautiful 
red jelly if you scald the fruit before press- 
ing the juice out. This is novel, indeed, 
and hard to credit; but it is true. The 
color is not as dark red as that from red 
currants, but isa bright, fine color. 

The selection of grapes is better consid- 
ered, and each one is more likely to find out 
what is really to his taste. It is curious to 
note the absolute antagonism of choice con- 
cerning this fruit. In my own family, 
without exception, we delight in eatir g the 
Duchess; but I have friends who cannot en- 
dure it. Many people cry out against it as 
unripe. Itis aslightly tart grape. Nearly 
all persons like the Delaware, and not a few 
prefer a grape with some musky flavor like 
the Woodruff Red. That the people need 
educating in their taste in this matter is 
true; but the Worden and Herbert and 
Gaertner and Diamond are doing that 
work. All that I can do in these notes is to 
suggest that you do not buy a box of 
grapes that sends out a musky or foxy odor. 
Still I make some exceptions, asin the case 
of Niagara and Diana, both'of which have 
too many fine points to be discarded. The 
real standard of quality is probably the 
Tona, only that it is not hardy for us grow- 
érs. 
The fact that red apples command the 
market is not necessarily a proof of bad 
judgment on the part of buyers; for in 
summer we have nothing ahead of the Red 
Astrachan for cooking and jelly or the Rose 
and Strawberry for dessert; in autumn 
nothing surpasses the Snow, which is red; 
and in winter we have at the very first such 
red apples as Wagner, Spy, King, Baldwin, 
Spitzenburg. But there are yellow and 
white and green apples of extraordinary 
quality. 

There is more difficulty in selling a home- 
ly pear. It is. really folly to try to put 
on the market Rostiezers, and Tysons are 
in poor demand, yet they are at the head of 
early pears. In autumn the Sheldon is not 
appreciated unless the specimens are very 
large, yet it is the queen of all pears. Anjou 
well ripened is better able to command 
buyers, yet it works slowly as compared 
with such showy trash as the Kieffer. Pur- 
chasers cannot do better than lay in a good 
supply of Anjous for November and Decem- 
ber. The chief pointis to make sure they 
are well picked and handled. 

The fact is, well selected fruit furnishes 
more of the elements of food required for 
nourishment and health than any other 
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article of diet. It is more important to 
know what to buy than to know what vege- 
tables to select. Poor fruit is indigestible 
and liable to be a positive damage to the 
eater. I have met among buyers a large 
variety of whims and fancies such as a be- 
lief in swallowing grape seeds when eating 
grapes. There are varieties of grapes that 
have few seeds, and small ones, such as 
Iona and Hayes; and these should be 
preferred to the more seedy Rogers Hybrids 
and Jessica. The danger from spraying 
with arsenites is absolutely nothing on 
grapes; but some cabbage growers are doing 
great mischief by using Paris green on 
growing vegetables. It should be made a 
criminal offense. The mixture is held in 
and grown over, and there itis permanently. 
The spray on fruits is almost immediately 
washed off by rains, and is never put on 
anywhere near the ripening season. 

CuinToN, N. Y. 
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DOMESTIC NOTES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





PEACHES will soon be plentiful in the 
market, and in order not to become monot- 
ovous as a dessert should be served in a 
variety of ways besides the standard style— 
cut up, with sugar and cream. 

There are two kinds of peach shortcake, 
quite unlike, yet both delicious and easily 
and quickly made. The first is similar to 
a strawberry shortcake, but peaches, be_ 
ing less acid, require less sugar than straw- 
berries. 

The peaches should be pared and sliced 
and sugared an hour before using, that a 
rich syrup may be had with which to 
moisten the cake. The fruit should be 
handled carefully to preserve its shape, for 
the better any food looks, the better it is 
apt to taste; and it should be kept in a 
refrigerator till used, for the colder it is 
served, the more acceptable will it be ofa 
hot summer’s day. 

Make a cake of one cup of sugar, two 
eggs, one large spoonful of butter, one 
level teaspoonful of salt, a little nutmeg, 
one heaping teaspoonful of Royal Baking 
Powder, one cup of milk, and flour enough 
to make a moderately stiff batter. Bake in 
a square, shallow tin, in a moderate oven, 
delicately. (If the cup of milk is very scanty, 
it will make a peach shortcake of fair size; 
but if a very generous cup of milk, one-third 
of the batter can be easily kept back, and 
some stoned raisins, half a cup of currants 
and a little citron and spices added and we 
have a convenient little loaf of plain cake 
for the tea table. So we have easily “‘ killed 
two birds with one stone.’’) The cake being 
baked, and the peaches having been in 
sugar for an hour, we split open the cake, 
lay the upper crust down ‘on a platter, 
spread over, evenly, half the peaches; then 
lay on the other half, crust down, and 
thereon spread the remainder. Over all 
spread the juice of the peaches, and one pint 
of whipped cream. 

Another kind of peach shortcake, an 
agreeable change, is made in this wise: 
When the batter of the rule above is poured 
into the pan for baking, cover the top with 
well-shaped quarters of peaches, pared, and 
Jaid on in regular order, to entirely cover 
the top of the cake. A quick oven will bake 
this in twenty minutes; and the fruit 
should not: be too mellow, but moderately 
hard. This, too, skould be served with 
cream. As such a luxury of the country is 
not always to be had in the city, avery 
good substitute is made by enriching milk, 
in the proportion of one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar and one of cornstarch to one 
pint of milk; all to be smoothly blended, 
brought just to a boil, and, of course, served 
very cold. Another dessert of peaches is 
made by paring sufficient fruit—the yellow 
is best fur this—to make a solid pint. After 
having been passed through a coarse sieve 
then stir in one-half a pint of sugar, and 
allow to stand while one ounce of gelatin 
dissolves in a little water. Have one cup 
of milk boiling hot and stir the gelatin 
smoothly into it, and then stir in the sifted 
peaches. When cold, but before it solidifies, 
beat to a smooth and perfect froth in a cool 
place, not in a warm kitchen; and then beat 
in one pint of whipped cream. Beat thor- 
oughly and pour into a wet mold, and put 
upon the ice. It should be made the day 
before wanted, as should most desserts of 
which gelatin forms a part. 

Cocoanut cakes are made of equal quanti- 
ties of the grated nut and granulated sugar, 
with sufficient beaten white of eggs to make 
the mixture stiff enough to drop by spoon- 
fuls on paper, well buttered. Bake a few 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

The ivory tint so much applied to plaster 
casts nowadays is obtained by first giving 
the figures a coat of “‘size,’? and having 
allowed this to become perfectly dry, a coat 





of orange shellac. Dissolve the shellac in 
alcohol, and apply evenly, with a brush. 

A superior bluing for clothes is made of 
one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powdered, 
put into a bottle with one quarter ounce of 
oxalic acid and one quart of cold water. It 
is very strong, and at once ready for use. A 
few drops are ample for a large washing. 
The cost is less than any other bluing, and 
it gives perfect satisfaction. 

When heavy counterpanes are washed 
they sbould be hung to dry without any 
wringing at all—and they will be found 
perfectly bleached and white when dry. So 
with table linen, if hung up dripping wet, 
the stains, not otherwise removed, will 
come out by the sun. 

A small piece of washing soda in the 
water for washing softens it, and does no 
harm, but those trusted with the use of it 
are apt to use it too bountifully, and thus 
injure the clothes. It does make them 
white, but tender also. The best and safest 
agent for bleaching will be found to be the 
sun. 

Milk and brown sugar, mixed in equal 
quantities, with half as mnch black pepper 
added will destroy flies, it is said, by some. 
Others say “a dozen will come to the fu- 
neral of each one.’”’ If the worn old adage is 
observed as to the trait ‘‘ next to godliness ”’ 
flies will necessarily be ‘‘few and far be- 
tween,” unless tempted by unusual sweets. 

There is nothing that will so effectually 
exterminate roaches, those pests of the 
New York housekeeper, as a liberal sprink- 
ling all about the warm places, the cracks, 
the corners and the crevices of the kitchen 
and pantries of the so-called Persian Insect 
Powder. Really it grows in our own coun 
try, andis a harmless plant, save toall bug- 
dom, dried and powdered. Its use to be 
efficient should be repeated for several 
successive days. The reward pays for the 
labor. Borax and the thousand and one 
other preparations cannot be compared 
with it for efficiency or cleanliness. The 
wholesale druggist keeps it in perfection, but 
grocers usually hold it so long, or so illy 
covered, that it has lost all its strength and 
is useless. This last point is an all impor- 
tant one, if we look for success in its use. As 
to keeping beds free from intruders there is 
nothing to compare with spirits of turpen- 
tine. It will also prevent’ the ravages of 
moths. Furs or clothing should be 
throughly brushed and wrapped in cloth 
well saturated with it, then put in a box 
and pasted up air tight. ‘Lhe odor will de- 
stroy the moth eggs if there are any. 
Tobacco and red pepper are the delight of 
these pests, a lesson too dearly learned from 
experience. Carpets wiped over with a 
strong turpentine water are brightened and 
freshened in color, and danger of moth 
work is avoided. 

Two spoonfuls of turpentine added to the 
water for boiling clothes on wash day makes 
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CAPITAL STQCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Fi edrcilen teas despdelnch Gay’ SSevesberis pede able elecdiicvate cobedigocceds oases $300,512 51 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection........................00..005 538,232 58 
IIL cola ddunesqheustapblasuabheoevcbedesseounstdensccesecvass soes ‘poccccscconcscceong 1,557,303 27 
PD IIE, vn civinccdonkcceneainsgepscencees sdecdreee ccccevocevscpsescsessocese seosent 149,700 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages .............060..ccccccceee ceeceeneeeeceees seeeeeceeee - 695.150 00 
Interest duc and accrmed............... ccccceccecccsceecenceescreeeseesceeen seeceeeeeenree 39,445 29 
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nes on b gored ty : Water ASV eer i as 25,000 00 25,750 00 
ia (Registered) age: 4 25,000 00 25,625 00 
pps 4 * ns 20,000 00 20,000 00 
City a ——- — Iowa, City Improvement. Bn ae we 29,600 00 30,488 00 
Kansas Ci «Oe Improvement _ Fp eerie 11,000 00 11,330 00 
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wee Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
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Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mo ortgage (1921) "Ee etd 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Jeffersonvi Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First (S. F.) (1906) Por 100,000 00 117,000 00 
Tolgte. Ann Aor Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Guaranteed (191 a 6:.* 100,000 00 94,000 00 
Duukick’ arren & ate po Railway Co. ist 
Mo Guaranteed (1900) . fla ae ae 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul Minneapolis & Omahs Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated (1980) . 6“ 50,000 00 60,500 00 
Alabama Central R. R. 1st Mo gage her og 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ 50,000 00 32,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stam 1936 Bm 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Louisville, ~4 Lovis & Texas R’y Co. ist Mort- 
(191 dhs “ 50,000 00 47,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909 S2.73- 4% 0,000 00 51,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First Mortgage (1990) Bat ae 50,C00 00 50,000 00 
Denver Water Company ist Mortgage 4 7 . 25, 7000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage 6 . 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ; . . $50 each, 100,000 00 111,000 00 
1000 Ft. W. & Jackson R.R.Co.Pf. . . 100 “* 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000“ N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. . 10 “ 100,000 00 112,250 00 
1000“ Chi , St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha R’y 
fo. Pf. | SB 100,000 00 123,000 00 
600 >“ United. ‘New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 < 60,000 00 138,000 00 
500 Lake Sh. & Mich. Sth R’y Co. 100“ 50,000 00 67,750 00 
500. Standard Gas ht Co.Pf. . 100 50,000 00 42,500 00 
200 +“ Amer. Ex. Nat. k of N. § 100‘ 20,000 00 31,600 00 
200 =“ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. 100“ 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 = Bank of America, N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 42,000 00 
_—. National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 100 20,000 00 38,000 00 
900 “* Manhattan Company N. ‘ a | Vag 10,000 00 18,500 00 
200“ Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat Te ot N, ¥. ee: ali 10,000 00 12,800 00 
200 ~«** Nassau Bank. s ee 10,000 00 17,000 00 
400“ Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. 8 ove <* 10,000 00 27,200 00 
fiptRre Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 34,500 00 
Bie National Bank of the Paavi. 100“ 10,000 00 17,000 00 
100“ Fourth National Bank of 3 are 10,000 00 20,200 00 
200 “ #Chatham Nat. Bank of NY of Sea Ge 5,000 00 20,750 00 
. ** Nat. But. hag es of N. Y. A Re. Re 5,000 00 9,200 00 
200“ Holland Trust C 100“ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200 “* Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 50,000 00 
50 “~* Metropolitan Trust Co. 100“ 5,000 00 14,500 00 
ig Long Island Loan & Trust Co. eta 4,500 00 9,225 00 
$9,156,231 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ‘ ° : i J 
Reserve oo Fund 4,172,337 00 
Unpaid 575,011 88 
Unpaid ie tceennee and Commission on ‘Uncollected Premiums 170,961 68 
Net Surplus . . ° ’ 1,237,920 96 
$9,156,231 52 
OS 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, George W. Smith, 
Heald. Jobn H. I % ; 
Henry ‘A, Hurlbut, David: . cAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, Eld + Ay 
John R. TF wnecnd, of eons, | ed tte € = 4g ae 
Guee a. Carter, Edmund  wolbrook, plenty | E. Beguelin, Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM. L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, {assistant Secretaries. 
A Dividend of Five per ceut. has been declared payable on demand. 


New Yok, July 12th, 1892. 
Gaus Inperervere Pass 41 4nd 43 GoLD Srauer wean Fuizon Sense. 


Secretaries. " V.Presidents. 





July 28, 1892. 








A+ A. B. & E. L, SHAW, 


1 a\,\ Oa 











SAMUEL COCEBURIT 
FLORIST 


WOuDLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Care Given Se Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingto 9 rete Re opens. 


34 Wash it Mal Street, Chicag 


On Top. 





New ‘Work. 








SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


If you are panting ® new house, roof-cover or 


—_- re-covel an. <= Boyes 
superior to any y ou have ever u: and at 
pt ng write for our prices and catalogue fy ” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
ngles we make. 
e Hae tional Sheet Metal Reoetine Co., 


9 Cliff St., New York Cit 


Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Oo, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








urer, " Worcester. Mass. 


aa LIGHT 






igconnt 9 
1. P. PFA NK. paren 


Eetablished 1857. 





-QVINGTON BROTHERS, 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible ae 


Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farm 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 











CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


The Solid Train Route between New York and Chicago 

Is on ony Trunk Line to Chautauqua Lake, the 

high handsomest and healthiest lake in the 

wer, 3. bein over 1,400 feet above the sea. Chautau- 

qua Lake visi every summer by more noted 
roe than any other resort in the world 


ugh pce and baggage checks to the Assem- 
bly Grounds. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Rou 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For safety, content, equipment, track and 
emcien service it as no equal. 
‘way Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON: ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Con’ 
P. 8. EUSTIS. Gen neral Pager & Ticket Age” 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill, 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would 1ike to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 





us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





